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THE EVOLUTION OF MYSTERY. 


I, 


Ir is not unreasonable to believe that the paramount interest of life, 
that all that is truly lofty and remarkable in the destiny of man, 
reposes almost entirely in the mystery that surrounds us; in the two 
mysteries, it may be, that are mightiest, most dreadful of all—fatality 
and death. And, indeed, there are many upon whom this belief 
has almost been forced, through the fatigue induced in their minds 
by the natural uncertainties of science. I, too, believe, though in a 
somewhat different fashion, that the study of mystery in all its forms 
is the noblest to which the mind of man can devote itself; and, in 
truth, it has ever been the study and care of those who, in science 
and art, in philosophy and literature, have refused to be satisfied 
merely to observe and portray the trivial, well-recognised truths, 
facts, and realities of life. And we find that these men have suc- 
ceeded in their endeavour, and have penetrated more or less deeply 
into all that they knew, in the strictest accord with the respect in 
which they held all they did not know, and with the dignity that 
their mind or imagination was able to confer on the sum of unknow- 
able forces. It is our consciousness of the unknown wherein we have 
being that gives to life a meaning, a grandeur, which it can by 16 
means possess if we persist in considering only the things that we 
know, and too readily incline to believe that these must greatly 
transcend in importance the things which we know not yet. 


pis 


It behoves every man to frame for himself his own general con- 
ception of the world. On this conception there rests his whole human 
and moral existence. But this general conception of the world, when 
closely examined, is truly no more than a general conception of the 
unknown. And we must be careful; we have not the right, when 
confronted by ideas so vast, ideas whose results are so highly important 
to select the one which seems most magnificent to us, most beautiful, 
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or most attractive. The duty lies on us to choose the idea which 
seems truest, or rather, the only one which seems true; for I decline 
to believe that we can sincerely hesitate between the truth that is only 
apparent and the one that is real. The moment must always come 
when we feel that one of these two is possessed of more truth than 
the other. And to this truth we should cling: in our actions, our 
words and our thoughts; in our art, in our science, in the life of 
our feelings and intellect. Its definition, perhaps, may elude us. It 
may possibly bring not one grain of reassuring conviction. Nay, 
essentially, perhaps, it may be but the merest impression, though pro- 
founder and more sincere than any previous impression. These things 
do not matter. It is not imperative that the truth we have chosen 
should be unimpeachable, or of absolute certainty. There is already 
great gain in our having been brought to experience that the truths 
we had loved before were not in accord with reality, or with faithful 
experience of life; and we have every reason, therefore, to cherish 
our truth with heartiest gratitude till its own turn comes to experience 
the fate it inflicted on its predecessor. The great mischief, the one 
which destroys our moral existence, and threatens the integrity of 
our mind and our character, is not that we should deceive ourselves 
and love an uncertain truth, but that we should remain constant to 
one in which we no longer wholly believe. 


III. 


If cur aim were only to confer the uttermost grandeur, tragedy 
magnificence and might on our conception of the unknown, there 
would then be no need of restrictions like these. From many points of 
view, doubtless, the most beautiful, most touching, most religious 
attitude in face of mystery is silence, and prayer, and fearful accept- 
ance. When this immense, irresistible force confronts us—this 
inscrutable, ceaselessly vigilant power, humanly superhuman, sove- 
reignly intelligent, and, for all we know, even personal—must it not, 
at first sight, seem more reverent, worthier, to offer complete sub- 
mission, trying only to master our terror, than tranquilly to set on 
foot a patient, laborious investigation ? But is the choice possible to 
us; have we still the right to choose? The beauty or dignity of the 
attitude we shall assume no longer is matter of moment. It is truth 
and sincerity that are called for to-day for the facing of all things— 
how much more when mystery confronts us! In the past, the pros- 
tration of man, his bending the knee, seemed beautiful because of 
what, in the past, was held to be true. We have acquired no fresh 
certitude, perhaps; but for us, none the less, the truth of the past 
has ceased to be true. We have not bridged the unknown ; but still, 
though we know not what it is, we do partially know what it is not; 
and it is before this we should bow were the attitude of our fathers 
to be once more assumed by us. For although it has not, perhaps, 
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been incontrovertibly proved that the unknown is neither vigilant, 
personal, sovereignly intelligent, nor sovereignly just, that it 
possesses neither the power nor the passions, intentions, virtues, and 
vices of man, it is still incomparably more probable that the unknown 
is entirely indifferent to all that appears of supreme importance in this 
life of ours. It is incomparably more probable that if, in the vast and 
eternal scheme of the unknown, a minute and ephemeral place be 
reserved for man, his actions, be he mightiest, best or worst, will be 
as unimportant there as the movements of the obscurest geological 
cell in the history of ocean or continent. Though it may not have 
been irrefutably shown that the infinite and invisible are not for ever 
hovering round us, dealing out sorrow or joy as our intentions are 
evil or good, guiding our destiny step by step, and preparing, with 
the help of innumerable forces, the incomprehensible but eternal law 
that governs the accidents of our birth, our future, our death, and our 
life beyond the tomb, it is still incomparably more probable that the 
invisible and infinite, intervene as they may at every moment in our 
life, enter therein only as blind, indifferent, stupendous elements ; 
and that, though they pass over us, in us, penetrate into our being, 
and inspire and mould our life, they are as careless of our individual 
existence as air, water, or light. And the whole of our conscious 
life, the life that forms our one certitude, that is our one fixed point 
in time and space, rests upon “incomparable probabilities’ of this 
nature ; but rarely are they as “incomparable ’’ as these. 
IV. 

The hour when a lofty conviction forsakes us should never be one 
of regret. Ifa belief we have clung to goes, or a spring snaps within 
us; if we at last dethrone the idea that so long has held sway, this 
is proof of vitality, progress, of our marching steadily onwards, and 
making good use of all that lies to our hand. We should rejoice at 
the knowledge that the thought which so long has sustained us is 
proved incapable now of even sustaining itself. And though we 
have nothing to put in the place of the spring that lies broken, there 
yet is no cause for sadness. Far better the place remain empty than 
that it be filled by a spring which the rust corrodes, or by a new 
truth in which we do not wholly believe. And besides, the place is 
not really empty. Determinate truth may have not yet arrived, but 
still, in its own deep recess, there hides a truth without name, which 
waits, and calls. And if it wait, and call, too long in the void, and 
nothing arise in the place of the vanished spring, it still shall be 
found that, in moral no less than in physical life, necessity wiil be 
able to create the organ it needs, and the negative truth will at last 
find sufficient force in itself to set the idle machinery going. And 
the lives that possess no more than one force of this kind are not the 
least strenuous, ardent, or useful. 
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And even though we be entirely forsaken by this belief of ours, it 
still will take with it nothing of what we have given, nor will there 
be lost one single sincere, religious, disinterested effort that we have 
put forth to ennoble this faith, to exalt or embellish it. Every 
thought we have added, each worthy sacrifice we have had courage 
to make in its name, will have left its indelible mark on our moral 
existence. The body is gone, but the palace it built still stands, and 
the space it has conquered will ever remain unenclosed. It is our 
duty, and one we dare not renounce, to prepare homes for truths that 
shall come, to maintain in good order the forces destined to serve 
them, to create open spaces within us; nor can the time so employed 
be possibly wasted. 

we 

These thoughts have arisen within me through my having been 
obliged, a few days ago, to glance over two or three little dramas of 
mine, wherein lies revealed the disquiet of a mind that has given 
itself wholly to mystery: a disquiet in itself, it may be, legitimate 
enough, but not so inevitable as to warrant its own complacency. 
The keynote of these little plays is dreal of the unknown that sur- 
rounds us. I, or rather some obscure poetical feeling within me (for 
with the sincerest of poets a division must often be made between the 
instinctive feeling of their art and the thoughts of their real life) seemed 
to believe in a species of monstrous, invisible, fatal power that gave 
heed to our every action, and was hostile to our smile, to our life, to 
our peace and our love. Its intentions could not be divined, but the 
spirit of the drama assumed them to be malevolent always. In its 
essence, perhaps, this power was just, but only in anger; and it 
exercised justice in a manner so crooked, so secret, so sluggish and 
remote, that its punishments—for rewards there were never—took the 
semblance of inexplicable, arbitrary acts of fate. We had there, im 
a word, more or less the idea of the God of the Christians, blent with 
that of fatality of old, lurking in nature’s impenetrable twilight, 
whence it eagerly watched, contested and saddened the projects, the 
feelings, the thoughts and the happiness of man. 


VI. 

This unknown would most frequently appear in the shape of death. 
The presence of death—infinite, menacing, for ever treacherously 
active—filled every interstice of the poem. The problem of existence 
was answered only by the enigma of annihilation. And it was a 
callous, inexorable death ; blind, and groping its mysterious way with 
only chance to guide it; laying its hands preferentially on the 
youngest and the least unhappy, for that these held themselves less 
motionless than others, and that every too sudden movement in the 
night arrested its attention. And round it were only poor little 
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trembling elementary creatures, who shivered for an instant and 
wept, on the brink of a gulf; and their words and their tears had 
importance only from the fact that each word they spoke and each 
tear they shed fell into this gulf, and resounded therein so strangely 
at times as to lead one to think that the gulf must be vast if tear or 
word, as it fell, could send forth so confused and muffled a sound. 


VII. 

Such a conception of life is not healthy, whatever show of reason it 
may seem to possess; and I would not allude to it here were it not 
for the fact that we find this idea, or one closely akin to it, governing 
the hearts of most men—though they be the most tranquil, most 
thoughtful, most earnest—at the approach of the slightest misfortune. 
There is evidently a side to our nature which, notwithstanding all 
we may learn and master, and the certitudes we may acquire, 
destines us never to be other than poor, weak, useless creatures, con- 
secrated to death, and playthings of the vast and heedless forces that 
surround us. We appear for an instant in limitless space, our one 
appreciable mission the propagation of a species that itself has no 
appreciable mission in the scheme of a universe whose extent and 
duration baffle the most daring, most powerful brain. This is a truth ; 
it is one of those profound but sterile truths which the poet may 
salute as he passes on his way; but it is a truth in whose neighbour- 
hood the man with the thousand duties who lives in the poet will do 
well not to abide too long. And of truths such as this there are 
many that are lofty and deserving of all our respect, but in their 
domain it were unwise to lay ourselves down and sleep. So many 
truths environ us that it may safely be said that few men can be 
found, of the wickedest, even, who have not for counsel and guide a 
grave and respectable truth. Yes, it is a truth—the vastest, most 
certain of truths, if one will—that our life is nothing, and our efforts 
the merest jest; our existence, that of our planet, only a miserable 
accident in the history of worlds; but it is no less a truth that, to us, 
our life and our planet are the most important, nay, the only import- 
ant phenomena in the history of worlds. And of these truths which 
is the truer? Does the first of necessity destroy the second? With- 
out the second, should we have had the courage to formulate the 
first? The one appeals to our imagination, and may be helpful to 
it in its own domain ; but the other directly interests our actual life. 
It is well that each have its share. The truth that is undoubtedly 
truest from the human point of view must evidently appeal to us 
more than the truth which is truest from the universal point of view. 
Ignorant as we are of the aim of the universe, how shall we tell 
whether or no it concern itself with the interests of our race? The 
probable futility of our life and our species is a truth which regards 
us indirectly only, and may well, therefore, be left in suspense. The 
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other truth may be narrower, perhaps, that indicates clearly the 
importance of life; but it has a direct, incontestable, actual bearing 
upon ourselves. To sacrifice or even subordinate it to an alien truth 
must surely be wrong. The first truth should never be lost sight of ; 
it will strengthen and illumine the second, whose government will thus 
become more benign and intelligent; the first truth will teach us to 
profit by all that the second does not include. If we allow it to 
sadden our heart or arrest our action, we have not sufficiently realised 
that the vast, but precarious, space it fills in the region of important 
truths is governed by countless problems that as yet are unsolved; 
while the problems whereon the second truth rests are daily resolved 
by real life. The first truth is still in the dangerous, feverish stage, 
through which all truths must pass before they can penetrate freely 
into our heart and our brain; a stage of jealousy, truculence, which 
renders the neighbourhood of ancther truth insupportable to them. 
We must wait till the fever subsides; and if the home that we have 
prepared in our spirit be sufficiently spacious and sweet, we shall find 
very soon that the most contradictory truths will be conscious only of 
the mysterious bond that unites them, and will silently join with 
each other to place in the front rank of all, and there help and sustain, 
that truth from among them which calmly went on with its work 
while the others were fretfully jangling ; that truth which can do 
the most good, and brings with it the uttermost hope. 


VII. 


The strangest feature of the present time is the confusion which 
reigns in our instincts and feelings—in our ideas, too, save only at 
our most lucid, most tranquil, most thoughtful moments—on the 
subject of the intervention of the unknown or the mysterious in the 
truly grave events of life. We find, amidst this confusion, feelings 
which no longer accord with any precise, living, accepted idea ; such, 
for instance, as concern the existence of a determinate God, conceived 
as more or less anthropomorphic, providential, personal, and unceas- 
ingly vigilant. We find feelings which, as yet, are only partially 
ideas ; as those which deal with fatality, destiny, the justice of things. 
We find ideas which will soon turn to feelings; those that treat of 
the law of the species, evolution, selection, the will-power of the race, 
&e. And finally we discover ideas which still are purely ideas, 
too uncertain and scattered for us to be able to predict at what 
moment they will turn into feelings, and thus materially influence 
our actions, our acceptance of life, our joys and our sorrows. 


IX. 


If in actual life this confusion is not so apparent, it is only because 
actual life will but rarely express itself, or condescend to make use of 
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image or formula to relate its experience. This state of mind, how- 
ever, is clearly discernible in all those whose self-imposed mission it 
is to depict real life, to explain and interpret it, and throw light on 
the hidden causes of good and evil destiny. It is of the poets I 
speak, of dramatic poets above all, who are occupied with external 
and active life; and it matters not whether they produce novels, 
tragedies, the drama properly so called, or historical studies, for I 
give to the words poets and dramatic poets their widest significance. 

It cannot be denied that the possession of a dominant idea, one 
that may be said to exclude all others, must confer considerable 
power on the poet, or “interpreter of life” ; and in the degree that 
the idea is mysterious, and difficult of definition or control, will be 
the extent of this power and its conspicuousness in the poem. And 
this is entirely legitimate, so long as the poet himself has not the 
least doubt as to the value of his idea; and there are many admirable 
poets who never have hesitated, paused, or questioned. Thus it is 
that we find the idea of heroic duty filling so enormous a space in 
the tragedies of Corneille, that of absolute faith in the dramas of 
Calderon, and the tyranny of destiny in Sophocles’ works. 


X. 


Of these three ideas that of heroic duty is the most human and the 
least mysterious ; and although far more restricted to-day than at the 
time of Corneille—for there are few such duties which it would not 
now be reasonable, and even heroic, perhaps, to call into question, 
and it becomes ever more and more difficult to find one that is truly 
heroic—conditions may still be imagined under which recourse 
thereto may be legitimate in the poet. 

But will he discover in faith—to-day no more than a shadowy 
memory to the most fervent believer—that inspiration and strength 
by whose aid Corneille was able to depict the God of the Christians 
as the august, omnipresent actor of his dramas, invisible but un- 
tiringly active, and sovereign always? Or is it possible still for a 
reasonable being, whose eyes rest calmly on the life about him, to 
believe in the tyranny of fate; of that sluggish, unswerving, pre- 
ordained, inscrutable force which urges a given man, or family, by 
given ways to a given disaster or death? For though it be true 
that our life is subject to many an unknown force, we at least are 
aware that these forces would seem to be blind, indifferent, uncon- 
scious, and that their most insidious attacks may be in some measure 
averted by the wisest among us. Can we still be allowed, then, to 
believe that the universe holds a power so idle, so wretched, as to 
concern itself solely in saddening, frustrating, and terrifying the 
projects and schemes of man ? 

Immanent justice is another mysterious and sovereign Sai 
whereof use has been made, but it is only the feeblest writers who 
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have ventured to accept this postulate in its entirety ; only those to 
whom reality and probability were matters of smallest moment. 
The affirmation that wickedness is necessarily and visibly punished 
in this life, and virtue as necessarily and visibly rewarded, is too 
manifestly opposed to the most elementary daily experience, too 
wildly inconsistent a dream, for the true poet ever to accept it as the 
basis of his drama. And, on the other hand, if we refer to a future 
life the bestowal of reward and punishment, we are merely entering 
by another gate the region of divine justice. For, indeed, unless 
immanent justice be infallible, permanent, unvarying, and inevitable, 
it becomes no more than a curious, well-meaning caprice of fate; 
and from that moment it no longer is justice, or even fate: it shrinks 
into merest chance—in other words, almost into nothingness. 

There is, it is true, a very real immanent justice: I refer to the force 
which enacts that the vicious, malevolent, cruel, disloyal man shall 
be morally less happy than he who is honest and good, affectionate, 
gentle, and just. But here it is inward justice whose workings we 
see ; a very human, natural, comprehensible force, the study of whose 
cause and effect must of necessity lead to psychological drama, where 
there no longer is need of the vast and mysterious background which 
lent its solemn and awful perspective to the events of history and 
legend. But is it legitimate deliberately to misconceive the unknown 
that governs our life so as to build up again this mysterious back- 
ground ? 


XI. 


While on this subject of dominant and mysterious ideas, we shall 
do well to consider the forms that the idea of fatality has taken and 
for ever is taking ; for even to-day it is fatality still that provides the 
supreme explanation for all that we cannot explain; and it is to 
fatality still that the thoughts of the “interpreter of life” un- 
ceasingly turn. 

The poets have endeavoured to transform it, to make it attractive, to 
restore its youth. They have contrived, in their works, a hundred 
new and winding canals through which they might introduce the icy 
waters of the great and desolate river whose banks have been gradu- 
ally shunned by the dwellings of men. And of those most successful 
in making us share the illusion that they were conferring a solemn, 
definitive meaning on life, there are few who have not instinctively 
recognised the sovereign importance conferred on the actions of men 
by the irresponsible power of an ever august and unerring destiny. 
Fatality would seem to be the pre-eminent tragical force; it no 
sooner appears in a drama than it does of itself three-fourths of all 
that needs doing. It may safely be said that the poet who could 
find to-day, in material science, the unknown that surrounds us, or 
in his own heart, the equivalent for ancient fatality—a force, that is, 
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of equally resistless predestination, a force as universally admitted— 
would infallibly produce a masterpiece. It is true, however, that he 
would have, at the same time, to solve the mighty enigma for whose 
word we are all of us seeking; wherefore it is none too likely that 
this supposition will be realised soon. 


XII. 


This is the source, then, whence the lustral water is drawn by 
whose means the poets have purified the cruellest of tragedies. There 
is an instinct in man that worships fatality, and he is apt to regard 
whatever pertains thereto as incontestable, solemn, and beautiful. 
His cry is for freedom; but circumstances arise when he rather would 
tell himself that he is not free. The unbending, malignant goddess 
is more acceptable often than the divinity who appeals but for an 
effort whereby disaster may be averted. All things notwithstanding, 
it pleases us still to be ruled by a power that nothing can turn from 
its purpose; and whatever our mental dignity may lose by such a 
belief is gained by a kind of sentimental vanity in us, which com- 
placently dwells on the measureless force that for ever keeps watch on 
our plans, and confers on our simplest action a mysterious, eternal 
significance. Fatality, briefly, explains and excuses all things, by 
relegating to a sufficient distance in the invisible or the unintelligible 
all that it would be hard to explain and more difficult still to excuse. 


XITI. 


Therefore it is that so many have turned to the dismembered 
statue of the terrible goddess who reigned in the works of Euripides, 
Sophocles, and /Mschylus, and that more than one poet has quarried 
from her scattered limbs the marble required for the fashioning of a 
newer divinity, who should be more human, less arbitrary, and less 
inconceivable than she of old. The fatality of the passions, for 
instance, has in this manner been evolved. But for a passion truly 
to be fatal in a soul aware of itself, for the mystery to reappear that 
shall make crime pardonable by investing it with loftiness and lifting 
it high above the will of man, for these we require the intervention 
of a God, or some other equally resistless, infinite force. Wagner, 
therefore, in Tristram and Iscu/t, makes use of the philtre, as Shake- 
speare of the witches in Macheth, Racine of the oracle of Calchas in 
Iphigenia and Venus’ hatred in Phédre. We have travelled in a 
circle, and are back once more at the very heart of the craving of 
former days. This expedient may be more or less legitimate in 
archaic or legendary drama, where there is room for all kinds of 
poetic fantasy ; but in the drama which pretends to actual truth we 
demand another intervention, one that shall seem to us genuinely 
irresistible, if crimes like Macbeth’s, such a deed of horror as that to 
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which Agamemnon consented, perhaps, too, the kind of love that 
burned in Phédre, shall achieve their mysterious excuse, and acquire 
a grandeur and sombre nobility that intrinsically they do not possess. 
Take away from Macbeth the fatal predestination, the intervention of 
Hell, the heroic struggle with an occult justice that for ever is reveal- 
ing itself through a thousand fissures of revolting nature, and Mac- 
beth isno more than a frantic, contemptible murderer. Take away the 
oracle of Calchas, and Agamemnon becomes abominable. Take 
away the hatred of Venus, and what is Phédre other than a neurotic 
creature, whose “moral quality’ and power of resistance to evil are 
too pronouncedly feeble for our intellect to take any genuine interest 
in the calamity that befalls her ? 


XIV. 


Truly, these supernatural interventions to-day satisfy neither 
spectator nor reader. It is no longer possible for him to regard them 
seriously in the depths of his consciousness, though it be against his 
will, and perhaps without his knowledge. His conception of the 
universe is other. He no longer detects the working of a narrow, 
determined, obstinate, violent will in the multitude of forces that 
strive in him and about him. He knows that the criminal whom he 
may meet in actual life has been urged into crime by misfortune, 
education, atavism, or by movements of passion which he has himself 
experienced and subdued, while recognising that there might have 
been circumstances in which their repression would have been a matter 
of exceeding difficulty. He will not, it is true, always be able to 
discover the cause of these misfortunes, or of these movements of 
passion ; and his endeavour to account for the injustice of education 
or heredity will probably be no less unsuccessful. But for all that 
he will no longer incline to attribute a particular crime to the wrath 
of a God, the direct intervention of Hell, or a series of changeless 
decrees inscribed in the book of fate. Why ask of him, then, to 
accept in a poem an explanation he rejects in life? Is the poet’s 
duty not rather to furnish an explanation loftier, clearer, more widely 
and profoundly human, than any his reader can find for himself? For, 
indeed, this wrath of the gods, intervention of Hell, and writing in 
letters of fire, are to him no more to-day than so many symbols that 
have long ceased to content him. It is time that the poet should 
realise that the symbol is legitimate only when it stands for accepted 
truth, or for truth which as yet we cannot, or will not, accept; but 
the symbol is out of place at a time when it is truth itself that we 
seek. And besides, to be worthy of admission into a really living poem, 
the symbol at least should be as great and beautiful as the truth for 
which it stands, and should, moreover, precede this truth, and not 
follow a long way behind. 
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XV. 


We see, therefore, how surpassingly difficult it must have become 
to introduce great crimes, or cruel, unbridled, tragical passions, into a 
modern work, above all if that work be destined for stage presenta- 
tion, for the poet will seek in vain for the mysterious excuse these 
crimes or passions demand. And yet, for all that, so deeply is this 
craving for mysterious excuse implanted within us, so satisfied are we 
that man is, at bottom, never so guilty as he may appear to be, that 
we are still fully content, when considering passions or crimes of this 
nature, to admit some kind of fatal intervention that at least may 
not seem to be too manifestly unacceptable. 

This excuse, however, will be sought by us only when the persons 
guilty of crimes which are contrary to human nature, or the victims 
of misfortunes which they could not foresee, which seem undeserved 
to us, inexplicable, wholly abnormal, are more or less superior beings, 
possessed of their fullest share of consciousness. We are loath to 
admit that an extraordinary crime or disaster can have a purely 
human cause. In spite of all, we persistently seek in some way to 
explain the inexplicable. "We should not be satisfied if the poet were 
simply to say to us: ‘‘ You see here the wrong that was done by this 
strong, this conscious, intelligent man. Behold the misfortune this 
hero encountered; this good man’s ruin and sorrow. See, too, how 
this sage is crushed by tragic, irremediable wickedness. The human 
causes of these events are evident to you. I have no other explana- 
tion to offer, unless it be perhaps the indifference of the universe 
towards the actions of man.” Our dissatisfaction would vanish if he 
could succeed in conveying to us the sensation of this indifference, if 
he could show it in action; but, as it is the property of indifference 
never to interfere or act, that would seem to be more or less 
unachievable. 


XVI. 


But when we turn to the by no means inevitable jealousy of 
Othello, or to the misfortunes of Romeo and Juliet, which were 
surely not preordained, we discover no need of explanation, or of the 
purifying influence of fatality. In another drama, Ford’s master- 
piece, Tis Pity She’s a Whore, which revolves around the incestuous 
love of Giovanni for his sister Annabella, we are compelled either to 
turn away in horror, or to seek the mysterious excuse in its accus- 
tomed haunt on the shore of the gulf. But even here, the first pain- 
ful shock over, we find it is not imperative. For the love of brother 
for sister, viewed from a standpoint sufficiently lofty, is a crime 
against morality, but not against human nature; and there is at 
least some measure of palliation in the youth of the pair, and the 
passion that blinds them. Othello, too, the semi-barbarian who does 
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Desdemona to death, is entirely distraught by the machinations of 
Iago; and even this latter can plead his by no means gratuitous 
hatred. The disasters that weighed so heavily on the lovers of 
Verona were due to the inexperience of the victims, to the manifest 
disproportion of their strength to that of their enemies; and although 
we may pity the man who succumbs to superior human force, his 
downfall does not surprise us. We are not impelled to seek explana- 
tion elsewhere, to ask questions of fate; and unless he appear to fall 
victim to superhuman injustice we are content to tell ourselves that 
what has happened was bound to happen. It is only when disaster 
occurs after every precaution is taken that we could ourselves have 
devised that we become conscious of the need of other explanation. 


XVII. 


We find it difficult, therefore, to conceive or admit as naturally, 
humanly possible that a crime shall be committed by a person who 
apparently is endowed with fullest intelligence and consciousness, or 
that misfortune should befall him which seems in its essence to be 
inexplicable, undeserved, and unexpected. It follows, therefore, that 
the poet can only place on the stage (this phrase I use merely as an 
abbreviation: it would be more correct to say, “ cause us to assist at 
some adventure whereof we know personally neither the actors nor 
the totality of the circumstances’’) faults, crimes, and acts of injustice 
committed by persons of defective consciousness, as also disasters 
befalling feeble beings unable to control their desires—innocent crea- 
tures, it may be, but thick-sighted, imprudent, and reckless. Under 
these conditions there would seem to be no call for the intervention 
of anything beyond the limit of normal human psychology. But 
such a conception of the theatre would be at absolute variance with 
real life, where we find crimes committed by persons of fullest con- 
sciousness, and the most inexplicable, inconceivable, unmerited mis- 
fortunes befalling the wisest, the best, most virtuous and prudent of 
men. Our interest is excited, our pity aroused, by dramas which 
deal with unconscious creatures, whom their own feebleness oppresses 
and their own desires overcome; but the veritable drama, the one 
which probes to the heart of things and grapples with important 
truths—our own personal drama, in a word, which for ever hangs 
over our life— is the one wherein the strong, intelligent and conscious 
commit errors, faults, and crimes which are almost inevitable; wherein 
the wise and upright struggle with all-powerful calamity, with forces 
destructive to wisdom and virtue; for it is worthy of note that the 
spectator, however feeble, dishonest even, he may be in real life, 
still enrols himself always among the virtuous, just, and strong; 
and when he surveys the misfortunes of the weak, or even assists 
at them, he resolutely declines to imagine himself in the place of the 
victims. 
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XVIII. 


Here we attain the limit of the human will, the gloomy boundary- 
line of the influence that the most just and enlightened of men is 
able to exert on events that decide his future happiness or sorrow. 
No great drama exists, or poem of aim somewhat lofty, but one of 
its heroes shall stray to this frontier where his destiny waits for the 
seal. Why has this wise, this virtuous man committed this fault or 
this crime? Why has that woman, who knows so well the meaning 
of all that she does, hazarded the gesture which must so inevitably 
summon everlasting sorrow? By whom have the links been forged 
of the chain of disaster whose fetters have crushed this innocent 
family ? Why do all things crumble round one, and fall into ruins, 
while the other, his neighbour, less active and strong, less skilful and 
wise, finds ever material by him to build up his life anew? Why 
do tenderness, beauty and love flock to the path of some, where 
others meet hatred only, and malice, and treachery? Why persistent 
hap piness here, and yonder, though merits be equal, nought but 
unceasing disaster ? Why i is this house for ever beset with the storm, 
while over that other there shines the peace of unvarying stars >? 
Why genius, and riches, and health on this side, and yonder disease, 
imbecility, poverty? Whence has the passion been sent that has 
wrought such terrible grief, and whence the passion that proved the 
source of such wonderful joy? Why does the youth whom yesterday 
I met go on his tranquil road to profoundest happiness, while his 
friend, with the same methodical, peaceful, ignorant step, proceeds on 
his way to death ? 

XIX. 

Life will often confront us with problems such as these; but how 
rarely are we compelled to refer their solution to the supernatural, 
mysterious, superhuman or preordained! It is only the fervent 
believer who will still be content to see there the finger of divine 
intervention. But such of us as have entered the house where the 
storm has raged, as well as the house of peace, have rarely issued 
therefrom but we have clearly detected the essentially human reasons 
of both peace and storm. We who have known the wise and upright 
man who has been guilty of error or crime, are acquainted with the 
circumstances also which induced his action, and these circumstances 
seem to us in no way supernatural. As we draw near to the woman 
whose gesture brought misery to her, we learn very soon that this 
gesture might have been avoided, and that, in her place, we should 
have refrained, The friends of the man round whom all fell into 
ruins, and of the neighbour who ever was able to build up his life 
anew, will have observed before that the acorn sometimes will fall 
on to rock, and sometimes on fertile soil. And though poverty, 
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sickness and death remain still the three inequitable goddesses of 
human existence, they no longer awake in us the superstitious fears 
of bygone days. We regard them to-day as essentially indifferent, 
unconscious, blind. "We know that they recognise none of the ideal 
laws which we once believed that they sanctioned; and it only too 
often has happened that, at the very moment we were whispering to 
ourselves of “ purification, trial, reward, punishment,” their undis- 
cerning caprice gave the lie to the too lofty, too moral title which we 
were about to bestow. 
XX. 

Our imagination, it is true, is inclined to admit, perhaps to desire, 
the intervention of the superhuman ; but for all that there are few, 
even among the most mystic, who are not satisfied that our moral 
misfortunes are, in their essence, determined by our mind and 
character ; and, similarly, that our physical misfortunes are due in 
part to the workings of certain forces which often are misunderstood, 
and in part to the generally ill-defined relation of cause to effect; 
nor is it unreasonable to hope that light may be thrown on these 
problems as we penetrate deeper into the secretsof nature. We have 
here a certitude upon which our whole life depends; a certitude 
which is shaken only when we consider our own misfortunes, for then 
we shrink from analysing or admitting the faults we ourselves have 
committed. There is a hopefulness in man which renders him un- 
willing to grant that the cause of his misfortune may be as transparent 
as that of the acorn which falls upon stone, of the wave which dies 
away in the sand or is hurled on the cliff, of the insect whose little 
wings gleam for an instant in the light of the sun till the passing bird 
absorbs its existence. 


XXII. 


Let me suppose that a neighbour of mine, whom I know very 
intimately, whose regular habits and inoffensive manners have won 
my esteem, should successively lose his wife in a railway accident, one 
son at sea, another in a fire, the third and last by disease. I should, 
of course, be painfully shocked and grieved; but none the less it 
would not occur to me to attribute this series of disasters to a divine 
vengeance or an invisible justice : to a strange, ill-starred predestina- 
tion, or an active, persistent, inevitable fatality. My thoughts would 
fly to the myriad unfortunate hazards of life: I should be appalled 
at the frightful coincidence of calamity, but in me there would be no 
suggestion of a superhuman will that had hurled the train over the 
precipice, steered the ship on to rocks, or kindled the flames; I should 
hold it incredible that such monstrous efforts ‘could have been put 
forth with the sole object of inflicting punishment and despair upon 
a poor wretch, because of some error of which he perhaps had been 
guilty, one of those grave human errors which yet are so petty in 
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the face of the universe ; an error which had not gone forth, it may 
be, from either his heart or his brain, and had stirred not one blade 
of grass on the earth’s whole surface. 


XXII. 


But he, this neighbour of mine, on whom these terrible blows have 
successively fallen like so many lightning-flashes on a black night 
of storm—will he think as I do, will these catastrophes seem natural 
to him, and ordinary, and susceptible of explanation? Will not the 
words destiny, fortune, hazard, ill-luck, fatality, star—the word 
Providence, perhaps—assume in his mind a significance they never 
have assumed before? Will not the light beneath which he questions 
his consciousness be a different light from my own; will he not feel 
round his life an influence, a power, a kind of evil intention, that to 
me are imperceptible? And who is right, he or I? Which of us 
two sees more clearly, and further? Do truths that in calmer times 
lie hidden float to the surface in hours of trouble; and which is the 
moment we should choose to establish the meaning of life ? 

The “interpreter of life,” as a rule, selects the troubled hours. 
He places himself, and us, in the soul-state of his victims. He shows 
their misfortunes to us in perspective; and so sharply, concretely, 
that we have for the moment the illusion of a personal disaster. And, 
indeed, it is more or less impossible for him to depict them as they 
would occur in real life. Ifwe had spent long years with the hero 
of the drama which has stirred us so painfully, had he been our 
brother, our father, our friend, we should probably have noted, 
recognised, counted up one by one as they passed, all the causes of 
his misfortune, which then would not only appear less extraordinary 
to us, but perfectly natural even, and humanly almost inevitable. 
But to the “interpreter of life” is given neither power nor occasion 
to acquaint us with each veritable cause. For these causes, as a rule, 
are infinitely slow in their movement, and countless in number, and 
slight, and of small apparent significance. He is therefore led to 
adopt a general cause, one sufficiently vast to embrace the whole 
drama, in place of the real and human causes which he is unable to 
show us, unable, too, himself to examine and study. And where 
shall a general cause of sufficient vastness be found, if not in the 
two or three words we breathe to ourselves when silence oppresses us : 


words like fatality, divinity, Providence, or obscure and nameless 
justice ? 


XNITI. 


The question before us now is how far this mode of proceeding can 
be beneficial, or even legitimate as also whether it be the mission of 
the poet to present, and insist on, the distress and confusion of our 
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least lucid hours, or to add to the clearsightedness of the moments 
when we conceive ourselves to enjoy the fullest possession of our 
force and our reason. In our own misfortunes there is something of 
good, and something of good must therefore be found in the illusion 
of personal misfortune. We are made to look into ourselves; our 
errors, our weaknesses, are more clearly revealed ; it is shown to us 
where we have strayed. There falls a light on our consciousness a 
thousand times more searching, more active, than could spring from 
many arduous years of meditation and study. We are forced to 
emerge from ourselves, and to let our eyes rest on those round about 
us; we are rendered more keenly alive to the sorrows of others. 
There are some who will tell us that misfortune does even more— 
that it urges our glance on high, and compels us to bow to a power 
superior to our own, to an unseen justice, to an impenetrable, infinite 
mystery. Can this be indeed the best of all possible issues? Ah yes, 
it was well, from the standpoint of religious morality, that misfortune 
should urge us to lift up our eyes and look on an eternal, immovable, 
undeniable God, sovereignly beautiful, sovereignly just, and sove- 
reignly good. It was well that the poet who found in his God 
an unquestionable ideal should incessantly hold before us this 
unique, this definitive ideal. But to-day, once our eyes are 
removed from the truth, from the ordinary experience of life, on what 
shall our eager glance rest ? Discard the more or less compensatory 
laws of conscience and inward happiness, and what shall we say when 
triumphant injustice confronts us, or successful, unpunished crime? 
How shall we account for the death of the child, the miserable end 
of the innocent man, or the disaster hurled by cruel fate on some 
unfortunate creature, if we seek explanations loftier, more definite, 
more comprehensive and decisive than those that satisfy now in 
every-day life, for the reason that they are the only ones found to 
accord with a certain number of realities? Is it right that the poet, 
in his eager desire to contrive a solemn atmosphere for his drama, 
should arouse from their slumber sentiments, errors, prejudices, fears, 
which we would attack and rebuke if we were to meet them in the 
hearts of our friends or our children? Man has at last, through his 
study of the habits of spirit and brain, of the laws of existence, the 
“aprices of fate and the maternal indifference of nature—man has at 
last, and laboriously, acquired some few certitudes, that are worthy | 
of all respect; and is the poet entitled to seize on the moment of 
anguish to oust all these certitudes, and set up in their place a fatality 
to which every action of ours gives the lie; or powers before which 
we would refuse to kneel did the blow fall on us that has prostrated 
his hero; or a mystic justice that, for all it may sweep away the need 
for many an embarrassing explanation, bears yet not the slightest 
kinship to the active and personal justice we all of us recognise in 
our personal life ? 
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XXIV. 

And yet this is what the “interpreter of life” will more or less 
deliberately do from the moment he seeks to invest his work with a 
lofty spirit, with a deep and religious beauty, with the sense of the 
infinite. Even though this work of his may be of the sincerest, 
though it express as nearly as may be his own most intimate truth, 
he believes that this truth is enhanced, and established more firmly, 
by being surrounded with phantoms of a forgotten past. Might not 
the symbols he -needs, the hypotheses, images, the touchstone for all 
that cannot be explained, be less frequently sought in that which he 
knows is not true, and more often in that which will one day be a 
truth? Does the unearthing of bygone terrors, or the borrowing of 
light from a Hell that has ceased to be, make death more sublime ? 
Does dependence on a supreme but imaginary will ennoble our 
destiny ? Does justice—that vast network woven by human action 
and reaction over the unchanging wisdom of nature’s moral and 
physical forces—does justice become more majestic through being 
lodged in the hands of a unique judge, whom the very spirit of the 
drama dethrones and destroys? 


XXV. 


Let us ask ourselves whether the hour has not perhaps come for 
the earnest revision of the symbols, the images, sentiments, beauty, 
wherewith we still seek to glorify in us the spectacle of the world. 

This beauty, these feelings and sentiments, to-day most unques- 
tionably bear only the most distant relation to the phenomena, 
thoughts, nay even the dreams, of our actual existence; and if 
they are suffered still to abide with us, it is rather as tender and 
innocent memories of a past that was more credulous and nearer to 
the childhood of man. Were it not well, then, that those whose 
mission it is to make more evident to us the harmony, the beauty of 
the world we live in, should march ever onwards and let their steps 
tend to the actual truth of this world? Their conception of the 
universe need not be stripped of a single one of the ornaments where- 
with they embellish it ; but why seek these ornaments so often among 
mere recollections, however smiling or terrible, and so seldom from 
among the essential thoughts which have helped them to build, and 
effectively organise, their spiritual and sentient life ? 

It can never be right to dwell in the midst of false images, even 
though these be known to be false. The time will come when the 
illusory image will usurp the place of the just idea it has seemed to 
represent. We shall not reduce the part of the infinite and the 
mysterious by employing other images, by framing other and juster 
conceptions, Do what we may, this part can never be lessened. It 


will always be found deep down in the heart of men, at the root of 
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each problem, pervading the universe. And for all that the sub- 
stance, the place of these mysteries, may seem to have changed, 
their extent and power remain for ever the same. Has not—to take 
but one instance—has not the phenomenon of the existence, every- 
where among us, of a kind of supreme and wholly spiritual justice, 
unarmed, unadorned, unequipped, moving slowly, but unswervingly 
ever, remaining stable and changeless in a world where injustice 
would seem to reign—has this phenomenon not cause and effect as 
deep, as exhaustless—is it not as astounding, as admirable—as the 
wisdom of an eternal and omnipresent Judge? Should this Judge 
be held more convincing for that He is less conceivable? Are fewer 
sources of beauty, or occasions for genius to exercise insight and 
power, to be found in what can be explained than in that which is, 
d priori, inexplicable? Does not, for instance, a victorious but un- 
just war (I could name the Romans, the conquests of Spain in 
America, England of to-day, and many others) end always by 
demoralising the victor and thrusting upon him errors, habits, and 
faults whereby he is made to pay dearly for his triumph; and is not 
the minute, the relentless labour of this psychological justice as 
absorbing, as vast, as the intervention of a superhuman justice ? 
And may not the same be said of the justice that lives in each one 
of us, that causes the space left for peace, inner happiness, love, to 
expand or contract in our mind and our heart in accord as we strive 
towards that which is just or is unjust ? 


XXVI. 

And to turn to one mystery more, the most awful of all, that of 
death—would anyone pretend that our perception of justice, of 
goodness and beauty, or our intellectual, sentient power, our eager- 
ness for all that draws near to the infinite, all-powerful, eternal, 
has dwindled since death has finally ceased to be held the immense 
and exclusive anguish of life? Does not each new generation find 
the burden lighter to bear as the forms of death grow less violent 
and its posthumous terrors fade? It is the illness that goes before, 
the physical pain, of which we are to-day most afraid. But death 
is no more the hour of the wrathful, inscrutable judge; no longer 
the one and the terrible goal, the gulf of misery and eternal punish- 
ment. It is slowly becoming—indeed, in some cases, it has already 
become—the wished-for repose of a life that draws to its end. Its 
weight no longer oppresses each one of our actions; and, above all 
—for this is the most striking change—it has ceased to intrude itself 
into our morality. And is this morality of ours less lofty, less pure, 
less profound, because of the disinterestedness it thus has acquired? 
Has the loss of an overwhelming dread robbed mankind of a single 
precious, indispensable feeling ? And must not life itself find gain 
in the importance wrested from death? Surely; for the neutral 
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forces that we hold in reserve within us are waiting and ready; 
and every discouragement, sorrow, or fear that departs has its place 
quickly filled by a confidence, admiration, or hope. 


XXVIT. 


The poet is inclined to personify fatality and justice, and give out- 
ward form to these forces that are really within us, for the reason 
that to show them at work in ourselves is a matter of exceeding diffi- 
culty ; and further, that the unknown and the infinite, to the extent 
that they ae unknown and infinite, i.e., possessed neither of personality, 
intelligence, nor morality, are powerless to move us. And in this 
connection it is curious to note that we are in no degree moved 
by material mystery, however dangerous or obscure, or by psycho- 
logical justice, however involved its results. It is not the incom- 
prehensible in nature that masters and crushes us, but the thought 
that nature may possibly be governed by a conscious, superior, 
reasoning will: one that, although superhuman, has yet some kin- 
ship to the will of man. What we dread, in a word, is the pre- 
sence of a God; and speak as we may of fatality, justice, or 
mystery, it is always God whom we fear: a being, that is, like our- 
selves, though almighty, eternal, invisible, and infinite. A moral 
force that was not conceived in the image of man would most 
likely inspire no fear. It is not the unknown in nature that fills 
us with dread; it is not the mystery of the world we live in. It 
is the mystery of another world that we dread; it is the moral and 
not the material enigma. There is nothing, for instance, more obscure 
than the conglomeration of causes which result in the earthquake, 
that most terrible of all catastrophes. But the earthquake, for all 
it alarm our body, will bring no fear to our mind unless we regard 
it as an act of justice, of mysterious vengeance, of supernatural 
punishment. And so it is, too, with the thunderstorm, with illness, 
with death, with the myriad phenomena and accidents of life. It 
would seem as though the true alarm of our soul, the great fear 
which stirs other instincts within us than that of mere self-pre- 
servation, is only called forth by the thought of a more or less 
determinate God, of a mysterious consciousness, a permanent, 
invisible justice, or a vigilant, eternal Providence. But does the 
“interpreter of life,” who succeeds in arousing this fear, bring us 
thereby nearer to truth, and is it his mission to convey to us sorrow, 


and trouble, and painful emotion, or peace, satisfaction, tranquillity, 
and light ? 


XXVIII. 


It is not easy, I know, to free oneself wholly from traditional 
interpretation, for it often succeeds in reasserting its sway upon us 
at the very moment we strain every nerve to escape from our bondage. 
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So has it happened with Ibsen, who, in his search for a new and almost 
scientific form of fatality, erected the veiled, majestic, tyrannous figure 
of heredity in the centre of the very best of his dramas. But it is not 
the scientific mystery of heredity which awakens within us those human 
fears that lie so much deeper than the mere animal fear; for heredity 
alone could no more achieve this result than could the scientific 
mystery of a dreaded disease, or of a stellar or marine phenomenon. 
No, the fear that differs so essentially from the one called forth by 
an imminent natural danger is aroused within us by the obscure idea 
of justice which heredity assumes in the drama; by the daring pro- 
nouncement that the sins of the fathers are almost invariably visited 
on the children; by the suggestion that a sovereign Judge, a goddess 
of the species, is for ever watching our actions, inscribing them in 
the book of bronze, and balancing in her eternal hands rewards long 
deferred and never-ending punishment. In a word, even while we 
deny it, it is the face of God that reappears; and from beneath the 
flagstone one had believed to be sealed down for ever there comes 
once again the rumour of the very ancient flame of Hell. 


XXIX. 


This new form of fatality, or fatal justice, is less defensible, and 
less acceptable too, than the ancient and elementary power, which, 
being general and undefined, and offering no too strict explanation of 
its actions, lent itself to a far greater number of situations. In the 
special case selected by Ibsen, it is not impossible that some kind of 
accidental justice may be found, as it is not impossible that the arrow 
a blind man shoots into a crowd may chance to strike a parricide. 
But to found a law upon this accidental justice is a fresh perversion 
of mystery, for elements are thereby introduced into human morality 
which have no right to be there ; elements which we would welcome, 
which would be of value, if they stood for definite truths; but seeing 
that they are as alien to truth as to actual life, they should be ruth- 
lessly swept aside. In another essay I have shown that our experi- 
ence fails to detect the most minute trace of justice in the phenomena of 
heredity, or in other word, that it fails to discover the slightest moral 
connection between the cause, the fault of the father, and the effect, 
the punishment or reward of the child. 

The poet has the right to fashion hypotheses, and to travel ahead 
of reality. But it will often happen that, when he imagines himself 
to be far in advance, he will truly have done no more than turn in 4 
circle ; that where he believes that he has discovered new truth, he 
has merely strayed on to the track of a buried illusion. In the case 
I have named, for the poet to have taught us more than experience 
teaches, he should have ventured still further, perhaps, in the negation 
of justice. But whatever our opinion may be on this point, it at 
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least is clear that the poet who desires his hypotheses to be legitimate, 
and of service, must take heed that they be not too manifestly con- 
trary to the experience of everyday life, for in that case they become 
useless and dangerous—scarcely honourable even, if the error be 
deliberately made. 


XXX. 


And now, what are we to conclude from all this? Many things, if 
one will, but this above all: that it behoves the “interpreter of life,” 
no less than those who are living that life, to exercise greatest care 
in their manner of handling and admitting mystery, and to discard 
the belief that whatever is noblest and best in life or in drama must 
of necessity rest in the part that admits of no explanation. There 
are many most beautiful, most human, most admirable works which 
are almost entirely free from this “‘ disquiet of universal mystery.” 
We derive neither greatness, sublimity, nor depth, from unceasingly 
fixing our thoughts on the infinite and the unknown. Such medita- 
tion becomes truly helpful only when it is the unexpected reward of 
the mind that has loyally, unreservedly, given itself to the study of 
the finite and the knowable; and to such a mind it will soon be 
revealed how strangely different is the mystery which precedes what 
one does not know from the mystery that follows closely on what one 
has learned. The first would seem to contain many sorrows, but that 
is only because the sorrows are grouped there too closely, and have 
their home upon two or three peaks that stand too nearly together. 
In the second is far less sadness, for its area is vast; and when the 
horizon is wide, there exists no sorrow so great but it takes the form 
of a hope. 


XXXI. 


Yes, human life, viewed as a whole, is perhaps rather a sorrowful 
thing ; and it is easier, in a manner pleasanter, even, to speak of its 
sorrows and let the mind dwell on them, than to go in search of, and 
bring into prominence, the consolations life has to offer. Sorrows 
abound —infallible, evident sorrows; consolations, or rather the 
reasons wherefore we accept with some gladness the duty of life, are 
rare and uncertain, and hard of detection. Sorrows seem noble, and 
lofty, and fraught with deep mystery, with mystery that almost is 
personal, that we feel to be near to us. Consolations appear egotistical, 
squalid, at times almost base. But for all that, and whatever their 
ephemera] likeness may be, we have only to draw closer to them to 
find that they too have their mystery; and if this seem less visible 
and less comprehensible, it is only because it lies deeper and is far 
more mysterious. The desire to live, the acceptance of life as it is, 
may perhaps be mere vulgar expressions ; but, for all that, they are 
probably in unconscious accord with laws that are vaster, more con- 
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formable with the spirit of the universe, and therefore more sacred, 
than the desire to escape the sorrows of life, or the lofty but disen- 
chanted wisdom that for ever dwells on those sorrows. 


XXXII. 


Our impulse is ever to depict life as more sorrowful than truly it 
is; and this is a serious error, to be excused only by the doubts that 
at present hang over us. No satisfying explanation has so far been 
found. The destiny of man is as subject to unknown forces to-day 
as it was in the days of old; and though it be true that some of 
these forces have vanished, others have arisen in their stead. The 
number of those that are really all-powerful has in no way diminished. 
Many attempts have been made, and in countless fashions, to explain 
the action of these forces and account for their intervention; and 
one might almost believe that the poets, aware that these explana- 
tions were all of them futile in face of a reality that for ever, and 
all things notwithstanding, reveals more and more of itself, have 
fallen back on fatality so as in some measure to sum up the inexplicable, 
or at least the sadness of the inexplicable. This is all that we find in 
Ibsen, the Russian novels, the highest class of modern fiction, Flau- 
bert, &c. (see War and Peace, for instance, L’ Education Sentimentale, 
and many others). 

It is true that the fatality shown is no longer the goddess of old, 
or rather (at least to the bulk of mankind) the clearly determinate 
God, inflexible, implacable, arbitrary, blind, although constantly 
watchful ; the fatality of to-day is vaster, more formless, more vague, 
less human or actively personal, more indifferent and more universal. 
In a word, it is now no more than a provisional appellation bestowed, 
until better be found, on the general and inexplicable misery of man. 
In this sense we may accept it, perhaps, though we do no mor 
than give a new name to the unchanging enigma, and throw no 
light on the darkness. But we have no right to exaggerate its 
importance or the part that it plays; no right to believe that 
we are truly surveying mankind and events from a point of some 
loftiness, beneath a definitive light, or that there is nothing to seek 
beyond, because at times we become deeply conscious of the obscure 
and invincible force that lies at the end of every existence. Doubt- 
less, from one point of view, unhappiness must ever remain the portion 
of man, and the fatal abyss be ever open before him, vowed as he 
is to death, to the fickleness of matter, to old age and disease. If we 
insist on regarding only the end of existence, the happiest and most 
triumphant life must of necessity contain its elements of misery and 
fatality. But let us not make wrongful use of these words ; above all, 
let us not, through listlessness, or undue inclination to mystic sorrow, 
be induced to lessen the part of what could be explained were we only 
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to give more eager attention to the ideas, the passions and feelings of 
the life of man and the nature of things. Let us always remember 
that we are steeped in the unknown; for this thought is of all the 
most fruitful, sustaining, and salutary. But the neutrality of the 
unknown does not warrant our attributing to it a force, or intentions, 
or hostility, which it cannot be proved to possess. At Erfurt, in his 
famous interview with Goethe, Napoleon is said to have spoken dis- 
approvingly of the dramas in which fatality plays a great part—the 
plays that we, in our “ passion for calamity,” are apt to consider the 
finest. “They belong,” he remarked, “ to an epoch of darkness; but 
how can fatality touch us to-day? Policy—+that is fatality!” 
Napoleon’s dictum is not very profound; policy is no more than the 
merest fragment of fatality ; and it was very soon proved to him by 
his destiny that the desire to contain fatality within the narrow 
bounds of policy was no more than a vain endeavour to imprison in a 
fragile vase the mightiest of the spiritual rivers that bathe our globe.. 
And yet, incomplete as this thought of Napoleon’s may be, it still 
throws some light on a tributary of the great river. It was a little 
thing, perhaps, but on these uncertain shores it is the difference 
between a little thing and nothing that kindles the energy of man and 
establishes his destiny. By this ray of light, such as it was, he long 
was enabled to dominate all that portion of the unknown which he 
declined to term fatality. To us who come after him, this portion 
of the unknown that he governed may well seem to be insufficient, if 
surveyed from an eminence, although it was truly one of the vastest 
that the eye of man has ever embraced. Through its means every 
action of his was accomplished, for evil or good. We are not judging 
him here, or asking ourselves whether it would not have been more 
conducive to the happiness of a century if he had allowed events 
to direct him; what we are considering now is the docility of the 
unknown. For us, with our humbler destinies, the problem still is the 
same, and the principle too; the principle being that of Goethe: “to 
stand on the outermost limit of the conceivable ; but never to overstep 
this line, for beyond it begins at once the land of chimeras, whose 
phantoms and mists are fraught with danger to the mind.” We 
should never yield to the mysterious, resistless, invisible—never yield, 
or lay down our arms, resignedly accepting the inactive silence they 
bring, except at such times as their intervention is strikingly real, 
and actually perceptible, intelligent and moral; but their intervention, 
within these limits, is rarer than one imagines. Until mystery of this 
kind reveal itself, we shall do well, without therefore denying its 
existence, never to halt or abandon our effort, never to cast down 
our eyes in submission or be satisfied with silence. 
Maurice MArrTeRLINcK. 
(Translated by Au¥rED Suto.) 
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Or the many discoveries which are considered the special glory of 
the century now closing, one of the most curious belongs to the 
political domain. Former ages had regarded politics as an art, or even 
a science, of much complexity and difficulty. Milton, as will be 
remembered by those of my readers who are acquainted with his prose 
works — perhaps not so large a number as might be desired— 
places far up in his scheme of education “ the study of politics: to 
know the beginning, end, and reasons of political societies.” I say 
“far up in his scheme.” For ingenuous youth, before exercising 
themselves in this great matter, are to have mastered the Latia 
and Greek tongues, to have ‘passed the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general compact of 
physics,” to have ‘ descended in mathematics to the instrumental 
science of trigonometry, and from thence to fortification, architec- 
ture, engineering or navigation: whence, Milton continues, “they 
may proceed, leisurely, from the history of minerals, plants, and living 
creatures, as far as anatomy.” In short, it is only when “ years and 
good general precepts . . . have furnished them more distinctly with 
that act of reason which in ethics is called Proairesis [so] that they 
may with some judgment contemplate upon moral good and evil,” that 
he would allow them to betake themselves to ‘the study of politics.” 

For Milton, like all the great sages of the world, from Aristotle to 
Aquinas, from Aquinas to Spinoza, from Spinoza to Kant, regards 
politics as a branch of ethics; by ethics being meant the science of 
natural morality, indicating what action is right and what is wrong, 
as fitting, or unbefitting, a rational creature. Thus did they think of 
the art or science—both words are strictly correct—of politics, 
which for them constituted a chapter in the Philosophy of Right: that 
is, to quote the words of an admirable German writer, “the organic whole 
of the outward conditions of a life according to reason.” And so think- 
ing, they naturally regarded it asa study for the formed and matured 
mind and character: its necessary preliminary education in the 
proper sense of mental discipline, a training in intellectual accu- 
racy. For that, let us recall in passing, is what education is, before 
and beyond all things: its chief object, “to strengthen and perfect the 
mind’s vision, to enable it to look out into the world right forward, 
steadily and truly: to give the mind clearness, accuracy, precision : 
to enable it to use words aright: to understand what it says: to con- 
ceive justly what it thinks about: to abstract, compare, analyse, 
divide, define, and reason correctly.” This cultivation of the mind’s eye 
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they considered an indispensable preparation for investigating political 
problems. And it is interesting to note that Talleyrand, who, if not 
one of the world’s sages, was certainly one of its cleverest rogues, is, 
to some extent, in accord with them. ‘“ The whole art of politics,” 
according to his famous dictum, “is the art of seeing.” 

Quite other is the judgment of the nineteenth century. It has made 
the surprising discovery that the infallible oracle in politics is the man 
in the street, who, assuredly, has not gone through the intellectual 
training described by Milton; who is not furnished distinctly with 
that act of reason which in ethics is called Proairesis, and is by no 
means capable of contemplating with judgment upon moral good and 
evil: who, in spite of Board and Voluntary Schools, is so far from 
having attained the mental clearness and precision needed to enable 
him to use words aright, to understand what he says, to conceive 
justly what he thinks about, that if you invite him to abstract, com- 
pare, analyse, define, and reason correctly, you strike him dumb ; 
unless, perchance, by way of answer, he damns your eyes. But the 
man in the street, we are required to believe, knows all about political 
problems without having studied them, without the mental dis- 
cipline hitherto accounted the necessary preliminary to their rational 
study. He possesses, we are told, a sort of natural gift which fully 
qualifies him to give sentence concerning them. Nor is there any 
difference here between the wise and learned and the ignorant and 
foolish. All are equally fitted for political power ; all are to.receive an 
equal share of it ; and the true way of settling all issues in the public 
order is by counting heads, in entire disregard of what the heads 
contain. The nineteenth century has been to school to Rousseau, 
and has learnt from him that education is depravation, and really 
obscures the political sense in the “classes” which receive it; that 
the passions, and prejudices, and perversities of the masses, of the 
untutored children of nature, should sway the rod of empire. Its 
message to those who would sit in the Parliaments of men, and hold 
offices of State, and determine the fate of nations, is 


“You that woo the Voices tell them ‘ old experience is a fool.’ 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read can rule.’’ 


It has reduced the art of politics to the art of vote-catching. It 
denies the existence of a science of politics, for it denies the exist- 
ence of any first principles on which that science—like every science 
—must be based. 

This was forcibly pointed out by Lord Salisbury, then at the begin- 
ning of his political career, in a remarkable paper contributed by him 
to Oxford Essays in 1858: “In politics . . . no one acts on principles, 
or reasons from them .. . First principles were once living springs 
of action and solid starting-points of thought: now, they take rank 
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among the many fictions from which all vitality has disappeared and 
which only serve, like fossils, to chronicle systems which have passed 
away.” Lord Salisbury’s own political career, 1 may be permitted to 
observe, affords an excellent illustration of the truth of these remarks, 
Can any candid man affirm that, during the more than forty years 
which have elapsed since they were written, he has ever acted on any 
principle or reasoned from it? Or that the party in which he has held 
so conspicuous a place has done so? Unless, indeed, we can dignify 
by the name of principle the Pickwickian precept to shout with the 
largest mob. What has been the political history of England 
during that period—to go no further back—but the history of the 
reckless competition of the two great political parties for the favour of 
the multitude which can give them place and power? One might as 
well talk of the principles of gamblers. And indeed politics in this 
age and country, from an art and a science, have become a game; a 
delightful game, no doubt, for the seven hundred odd gentlemen at 
Westminster who are the chief players; not so delightful, as I 
shall presently show, for the nation at whose expense it is played. 
The business of the Party in Office is to keep in office. The busi- 
ness of the Opposition, as Lord Randolph Churchill put it, is to 
oppose. Votes, Votes, are the things to be gained: quocungue modo 
Votes. And the main instrument in gaining them is the distortion of 
truth by advocacy for electioneering purposes. 

The appeal is to the mass of ignorant and impulsive voters, who 
are guided, not by principles, but by passions; not by reason, but by 
rhetoric; and the worse the rhetoric is, the more potently does it 
work on them. Mill, in his Political Economy, has dwelt upon “ the 
extreme unfitness at present of mankind in general, and of the 
labouring classes in particular, for any order of things which would 
make any considerable demand upon their intellect or virtue.” Asa 
matter of fact, the considerations appealing most strongly to the 
average voter have nothing whatever to do with intellect or virtue. 
The arguments which go home to him, with the greatest force, are 
those that touch his sordid personal interests, or his petty private 
prejudices. In particular, he is keenly susceptible—and not un- 
naturally—to anything which affects his pocket. Hence the enor- 
mous success of the late Mr. John Bright’s honest, ignorant rant 
about “bloated armaments.” Hence the extreme persuasiveness of 
the vision held out, some years ago, by a politician still living, of 
“three acres and a cow.” As a matter of fact, the chief care of 
every Ministry is to manufacture popular Budgets. To this, all con- 
siderations of national duty, national honour, national safety, are 
subordinated. At last comes a General Election—the culminating 
moment of the party game, for which candidates, and caucuses, and 
canvassers, all over the country, have so long laboured and lied. 
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The nation is asked to decide the momentous, the a]l-absorbing ques~ 
tion of Ins or Outs. 


** A mighty question indeed !” Carlyle well observes. *‘ Who shall be Premier, 
and take in hand the ‘rudder of government,’ otherwise called the ‘ spigot of 
taxation ;’ shall it be the Honourable Felix Parvulus, or the Right Honour- 
able Felicissimus Zero? By our electioneerings and Hansard Debatings, and 
ever-enduring tempest of jargon that goes on everywhere, we manage to settle 
that ; to have it declared, with no bloodshed, except insignificant blood from the 
nose in hustings-time, but with immense beershed and inkshed and explosion of 
nonsense, which darkens all the air, that the Right Honourable Zero is to be the 
man. That we firmly settie ; Zero, all shivering with rapture and with terror, 
mounts into the high saddle ; cramps himself on, with knees, heels, hands, and 
feet ; and the horse gallops—whither it lists. That the Right Honourable Zero 
should attempt controlling the horse—Alas, alas, he, sticking on with beak and 
claws, is too happy if the horse will only gallop anywhither, and not throw him. 
Measure, polity, plan or scheme of public good or evil, is not in the head of 
Felicissimus ; except, if he could but devise it, some measure that would please 
his horse for the moment, and encourage him to go with softer paces, godward or 
devilward as it might be, and save Felicissimus’s leather, which is fast wearing. 
This is what we call a Government in England.” 


Such, then, is Party Government. What is the price which the 
nation pays for it? The price may be stated in eight words: “ The 
complete subordination of national to party interests.”” The complete 
subordination. I use the adjective advisedly. Party interests are 
not only the first thought of politicians in England, but, too 
often, the last and the only thought. The object they ever set before 
themselves is to keep or win office. Their eyes are constantly fixed 
upon the constituencies. Hence their policy on all occasions is 
a hand-to-mouth policy : to follow the line of the least resistance: to 
let alone (in Lord Melbourne’s phrase) everything that can be let 
alone: to fence with difficulties instead of grappling with them: 
never to commit themselves if they can help it : to scuttle rather than 
toadvance. They are always playing to the gallery. They are always 
hampered by the fear of losing votes—as the Duke of Devonshire 
has recently confessed, with a candour which is positively winning. 
And so the action of Government is paralysed in all departments of 
the State. The really burning questions—the questions which touch 
the most vital interests of the nation, of the Empire—are shelved. 

Consider, for example, that great fact by which we are now 
confronted—the ruin of English agriculture. The fact is indubit- 
able. Equally indubitable are its results: the destruction of our 
national food supply ; the depopulation of the country; the over- 
crowding of the towns, and the consequent physical and moral 
deterioration of ill-housed, ill-fed, and grossly-sweated millions; 
the plague of pauperism; the manning of our mercantile marine 
by foreigners. But no Government, whether called Conservative 
or Liberal, has dared to face this Condition of England question. 
The utmost they will do is to create a phantasmal Board of Agricul- 
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ture, to emit Parliamentary eloquence about the progress of the nation, 
the increase of the national wealth. Progress, indeed! Yes, and 
Poverty, as the late Mr. Henry George has emphatically reminded 
us. Increase of national wealth! Yes, but— 


‘* Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 


And in this land they do decay. It has been said by a great 
master, with too much truth, that “our present type of society is, 
in many respects, one of the most horrible that has ever existed in 
the world’s history: boundless luxury and indulgence at one end of 
the scale, and at the other a condition of life as cruel as that of a 
Roman slave, and more degraded than that of a South Sea Islander.” 
But what British Government, under the present system, is in the least 
likely to address itself to that reorganisation of industry, upon an 
ethical basis, which is one of the greatest problems now lying before 
the world, and a problem urgently pressing for solution? How 
should it, when ethics have no place in its conception of politics ? 

Again, look from at home to abroad. Consider the position of 
England among the nations, her dominion set in the sea, and her right 
hand in the floods, and stretching out that right hand to her sixty-five 
territories and islands, containing nearly nine millions of square 
miles. It is a position involving the most arduous duties, the most 
momentous responsibilities ; a position demanding a consistent, firm, 
magnanimous policy towards the other countries and peoples with 
whom we are daily brought face to face all over the earth. But of 
such policy we find no trace. It is not too much to say that England 
has no foreign policy. The British Government is always unready, 
and without a plan, when foreign complications involving our interests 
arise. It veils its imbecility by talk of non-intervention ; isolation ; 
masterly inaction. Words, words! England is in the world; not 
in the moon or in Jupiter. Her sway extends over one-fifth of the 
habitable globe. We are perpetually brought into contact with 
other nations ; we cannot help ourselves; and contact means friction. 
We cannot be isolated; we cannot be inactive; we must intervene. 
That maritime power upon which our empire rests is the result of 
intervention, of action caused by contact. But the truth is that the 
intervention forced upon England by the interests of her world-wide 
empire implies adequate naval and military preparations to support 
it. And a British Government’s first thought is of the Budget, 
and of the effect of the Budget upon the constituencies. It is always 
in terror that the Opposition will raise the cry of bloated armaments, 
and rob it of the votes necessary to life official. Of this, foreign 
statesmen are well aware. Hence their belief that England may be 
flouted, and her rights infringed, and her interests thwarted, with 
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impunity. Occasionally that belief proves to be ill-founded. But in 
general it is too amply justified; as British policy (so-called) of 
late years, in Egypt, in the Soudan, in Madagascar, in Zanzi- 
bar, in Newfoundland, in Siam, sufficiently shows. Such is the 
price we pay for Party Government in the domain of foreign 
politics—a situation not only in the highest degree degrading to 
this country, but in the highest degree dangerous. And here I 
should like to quote, and adopt, some weighty words of Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, in his most awakening work, The Great Alternative. “ For 
many years past, British Cabinets have been afraid of France, or, what 
is the same thing, have been afraid of war with France. I know of no 
attitude so likely to bring about such a war; for every concession only 
encourages the Freuch to further demands. It is not a question of 
personal sympathy between Englishmen and Frenchmen ; the funda- 
mental fact is that France has entered upon the pursuit of aims the 
realisation of which is inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
British Empire, and that the apathy and timidity of British 
Governments have encouraged these aims, of which the beginning 
should have been resisted, until they have become dangerous.” 

I will touch upon one more item of the price of Party Government. 
If there is any fact clearer than another, at the present moment, it is 
that the proposals of the Queen’s Ministers for the defence of these 
islands are universally felt to be inadequate—nay, illusory. Lord 
Rosebery’s indictment of them in the House of Lords, on the 15th of 
February, has never been answered, for the simple reason that it is 
unanswerable. Why the Government brought forward such a scheme, 
is a problem which has exercised many minds, and which a recent con- 
versation enables me to solve. While deeply meditating upon it, I 
chanced to meet a very highly-placed person who occasionally does me 
the honour of discussing with me topics of common interest. I must 
not name him. For my present purpose I will speak of him as 
“The Great Man,” a designation frequently given him by appre- 
ciative and admiring friends. ‘My dear fellow,” he was good 
enough to say to me, when I expressed to him what was in my heart, 
‘it’s all very well to criticise this scheme of ours, or rather, of the 
War Office, Lansdowne had to take it cut-and-dried from them— 
he knows no more about soldiers than he does about mermaids—but 
who has proposed anything better?” “Who!” I replied: “any- 
one: everyone: anywhere in the highways and byways you would 
get a better scheme: there are Volunteers all over the country— 
200,000 of them—crying aloud to you to train them: begging you 
to give them guns, transport, mobility: don’t you ever see the news- 
papers? Look here ’’—and I took up one after another, at hazard, 
and pointed to suggestions, quite simple and feasible, for making the 
Volunteers really effective forthwith. ‘Surely,’ I said, “here is 
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something better than that bankrupt scheme of yours: here are 
proposals which could easily be carried out, and which, if carried 
out, would give us an adequate army of defence in three months.” 
“ Oh, irresponsible chatter is all very well,” The Great Man replied, 
“but I should like to know if you would not stop volunteering 
in future by thus putting Volunteers into harness—and a nice 
unpopular thing that would be!” The argument—urged evidently 
with the greatest seriousness—almost struck me dumb. I managed, 
however, to gasp out, ‘‘ Then, do men volunteer on the tacit under- 
standing that no use is to be made of them? Is such the official 
view?” He did not seem inclined to answer the question, so I 
proceeded : “ If that view is correct, you must fall back on the Militia 
Ballot.” “ Ah!” he rejoined, “and bring Campbell-Bannerman down 
upon us like a load of bricks! Did you read his last speech ?” 
“ His last speech! ” I exclaimed, struggling with rising nausea; “ but 
why,”’—for I thought it better to go on to another topic—* why 
don’t you mobilise the fleet, simply as a measure of precaution, and 
to remind France and Russia that you’ve got a fleet?”? ‘“ What?” 
was the reply, “ give the Opposition capital by wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of France and Russia! Salisbury wouldn’t hear of it.” 
I was at the end of my patience; I could not help saying, “ What 
about the susceptibilities of England and the British Empire? 
What about the deadly wound your criminal apathy is inflicting 
upon the heart of the country? But country, I believe, is the last 
thing you official persons think about. You haven’t an idea beyond 
majority-mongering.” I’m afraid I offended him. He walked 
away, rather hastily, muttering—unless my ears deceived me— 
something about “ damned unparliamentary language”; which I am 
afraid it was. But in thus characterising my plainness of speech, 
he appeared to me to let the cat out of the bag. Unparliamentary 
language! ‘Language too candid for those who are playing the Party 
game at the expense of the nation; the poor, long-suffering, stupid, 
stolid nation, which looks on at it helplessly—and pays for it the 
price that we have seen. 

But I shall be told that Parliamentary Parties are essential to the 
working of representative institutions; that if you vest supreme power 
in an assembly of some seven hundred men, you must have “ great 
coherent disciplined organisations”; that if the House of Commons 
is to retain its present position in the State “ parties are not merely 
expedient but absolutely necessary”; that it might exist without 
parties, as in fact it did for centuries, if it were merely a legislative 
body, but that without them it “could not be safely entrusted with 
the virtual government of the country.” That is the defence of Party 
Government usually made by its more thoughtful apologists, of 
whom Mr. Lecky—for the argument is his—may be taken as one 
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of the most distinguished. It involves weighty questions, too 
numerous and complex to be dealt with here, except in the baldest 
outline. ‘Representative institutions,” for example. What do they 
represent? The true theory unquestionably is that they should 
represent all the factors of national life, all the living forces of 
society, all that makes the country what it is; and that in due pro- 
portion. And such was the constitution of England, up to the date 
of the first Parliamentary Reform Act. Its ideal was—to use the 
words of Bishop Stubbs—‘‘an organised collection of the several 
orders, states, and conditions of men, recognised as possessing political 
power”; its principle, as Sir James Mackintosh happily said, “a 
variety of rights of suffrage.” The Reform Act of 1832—I am far 
from denying that some reform was necessary—changed all that, and 
substituted for it what Samuel Taylor Coleridge called “ the mad and 
barbarising scheme of a delegation of individuals.” It was the intro- 
duction into this country of the principle of political atomism. And 
principles—this is a fact not generally recognised—like trees, have 
their seed in themselves. They grow and develop by necessary laws, 
often much to the astonishment of the politicians who take up with 
them for an immediate purpose, in ignorant indifference to their real 
nature. Thus it was with this principle of political atomism, the 
Rousseauan or Jacobin principle of the political equivalence of all 
mankind and of the absolute right of majorities told by the head. It 
has been fertile in changes, initiated now by one set of political 
gamblers, now by another, as the party game for place and power 
was played, until in 1884 a clean sweep was made of the old historical 
constituencies, the ancient franchises of counties and boroughs, and a 
merely numerical system of representation was established. It is well 
to remember that the consummation of this revolution was largely 
due to the leader of the so-called Conservatives. I say “so-called,” 
for the terms Conservative and Liberal are utterly misleading: the 
real difference is between Ins and Outs. It appeared to Lord Salis- 
bury a clever move in the party game. And the event proved that 
he was right. But there is simply no rational ground upon which 
he can now resist the cry for equal electoral districts, and “one man, 
one vote.” 

What is practically universal and equal suffrage prevails in this 
country, as in France. Our representative system tends, more and 
more, to represent mere numbers. Political power has been split into 
a vast number of extremely small fragments, in themselves almost 
worthless, but of great worth if they are collected and combined. And 
the business of the wirepuller, a political chiffonier, Sir Henry Maine 
aptly called him, is to collect and combine and trade upon them. 
Hence the ever-increasing development of caucuses and their 
machinery, and the ever-increasing degradation, as Burke had 
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prophesied, of the House of Commons into “a confused scuffling 
bustle of local agency.” It is the triumph of the party system, and 
the assimilation of the so-called representatives of the nation to horse 
and mule which have no understanding: to mere irrational agents 
driven into the lobby at the crack of the party whip. I use the 
word “ irrational” advisedly. ‘ What sort of reason,” asks Burke— 
the italics are his—“is that in which the determination precedes 
the discussion? Axthoritative instructions, mandates issued, which 
the member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote 
and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest convictions of his 
reason and conscience!” It appears to me that the root of the 
falsification of our Parliamentary system by the party game, is to be 
found in the falsification of our representative system by the 
principle of political atomism. Men are not equal in rights any 
more than they are equal in mights. They are unequal in political 
value. They ought not to be equal in political power. To seme 
share of political power every man is entitled, for the simple reason 
that he is a person, whose rational co-operation is necessary to his 
own development. He has a right to be considered in the legislation 
of the community ; and in a high state of civilisation “ considered ” 
means consulted. But to say that all men have a right to some share 
of political power, is not to say that all men have a right to the same 
share. To give every adult male the same share of political power 
is as unreasonable as it would be to require every adult male to pay 
the same share of taxation. It is one of Balzac’s wise sayings, 
“Equality may become a legal right, but it cannot become an actual 
fact.”” You may decree injustice by a law, but it remains unjust. 
You may affirm the thing that is not, by ever so many Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but you will not convert it into the thing that is. The false 
remains false, in spite of the declamation of doctrinairesand themadness 
of the people. And it is a mere foundation of sand for the political 
edifice which you rear upon it. The whole of our party system is 
based upon a manifest lie and crying wrong, and the result is the 
de-ethicising of our public life. 

And here, to guard myself against misappreheusion, I would make 
two remarks which may serve to conclude this discussion. First, 
then, I may be told by some of those who do me the honour to read 
me, that I underrate popular merits; that I do not recognise the 
political value and capacity of the masses. But that is not so. I 
yield to no one in respect for the robust virtues and sturdy common 
sense which characterise the great bulk of our people. No one more 
clearly discerns, and more thankfully and ungrudgingly confesses, 
their real merits. But the true friends of the masses are not those 
who flatter and fawn upon them, and ascribe to them powers and 
capabilities which, from the nature of things, it is impossible for 
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them to possess: who by profuse prevarication, abominable appeals 
to the meanest motives, impudent promises incapable of performance, 
buy their votes. 


“ Plowmen, Shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still could find 
Sons of God, and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind, 
Truthful, trusting, looking upward to the practised hustings liar : 
So the Higher wields the Lower, while the Lower is the Higher.’’ 


Further, I fully recognise the importance of those popular move- 
ments of thought and sentiment which, as a matter of fact, have 
been the chief agents in the transformations of institutions and 
manners whereof history is full. I do not undervalue the func- 
tion of the instinct of the masses in public affairs. I believe that 
in a great national crisis it is frequently a safer guide than the ratioci- 
nation of politicians; often extremely dull men, and, not seldom, so 
biassed by considerations of party interest, or—which is frequently 
the same thing—personal interest, as to be quite incapable of correctly 
using such judgment as they possess. In emergencies threatening 
the life of the country, blind unreasoning popular feeling is commonly 
right when these are wrong. For they are of those whose eyes 
the god of this world has blinded. Whereas the masses, incapable 
of reasoning, are endowed with a compensating keenness of instinct : 
they feel when their so-called rulers do not see. On this I strongly 
insist, while as strongly maintaining that as an instrument of govern- 
ment popular instinct is untrustworthy. The man in the street is 
admirable as a patriot when a national danger brings out his civic 
virtue. As a statesman in quiet times he is not admirable. In the 
human body there are two distinct nervous systems, presiding over 
two forms of life: the conscious and the unconscious. Both are 
equally necessary. And it is a well-established fact that the effects 
wrought by the unconscious processes, when in perilous moments of our 
existence we feel the throb of a great faith, a supreme hope, a consuming 
love, an unquenchable courage, are of inestimable importance. It is 
just the same in the body politic, where alike part is played by popular 
passions, impulses, emotions. But in the State, as in the individual, 
passions, impulses, emotions, should be subjected to the only rightful 
governor and law-giver—Reason. 

Secondly : As I have pointed out in a recent work,’ which lies before 
me as I write, it is the function of political parties to be the organs 
of popular passions, impulses, emotions. Parties are the instruments 
of that persistence in mobility which is the condition of life for the 
political as for the physical organism. The proper conception of 
them is “free and voluntary associations of individuals, who by reason 
of a common feeling and judgment, associate themselves for common 

(1) First Principles in Politics. I quote from it a few sentences which lend tLemselves 


to my present argument. 
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action.” A danger which ever besets them is that of sinking into 
factions. I do not know who has written more wisely upon this 
subject than Bluntschli in his book, The Character and Spirit of 
Political Parties. Political parties, he points out, may display un- 
wisdom, both as to the ends they follow and the means they employ, 
without ceasing to be properly parties. But when they place them- 
selves above the State, and subordinate public interests to their own 
interests, then they cease to be parties, in the true significance of the 
word, and become factions. The distinctive mark of a faction, he 
holds, is this: that instead of seeking to serve the State, it seeks to 
make the State serve it; that it follows not political—that is, com- 
monly beneficial (gemeinniitsliche)—but selfish ends. “If,” he further 
insists, “ party zeal and party passion become so over-mastering that 
parties would rather tear the commonwealth to pieces than join hands for 
its deliverance and welfare, if a party abuses the public authority of 
which it has gained possession, unjustly to oppress and persecute 
those who do not hold with it, if parties combine with a foreign enemy 
against their own country and the nation to which they belong— 
then so unpatriotic a course expels the essential idea of a political 
party, and the party becomes a faction.” 

Commending these weighty and well-weighed words to the con- 
sideration of the judicious reader, I will only add that another 
grave evil incident to constitutional government, as worked by 
political parties, is the arrogation by Parliament, and especially by 
the Chamber claiming to be specially representative, of all the functions 
of the State. The proper business of Parliament is to control the 
administration of the Government, not to direct it. The forces of 
party interests, which, if analysed, are usually found to be private 
interests in disguise, tend to obliterate that distinction. It is curious 
how soon the Reformed House of Commons displayed this spirit of 
encroachment, and how contemptible were the uses to which it 
prostituted its usurped authority. “ Low, vulgar, meddling with 
everything, assuming universal competency, flattering every base 
passion, and sneering at everything noble, refined, and truly 
national,” is the description given of it by Coleridge twelve months 
after the enactment of the first Reform Bill. Whether its character 
and tone have risen in the well-nigh seventy years that have since 
passed away, would be an interesting inquiry—upon which I cannot 
here enter. But, unquestionably, it now offers to the world—in the 
words of Mr. Goldwin Smith—a most striking exhibition of the 
“weakness of a supreme Government far too large for united counsel, 
and distracted in itself by faction, established and consecrated under 
the name of party.” 


W. S. Litty. 
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“Don’r you think,” an eminent English statesman said the other day 
to a tried servant of the Empire—the subject of remark being Austra- 
lian Federation—“ don’t you think it’s something like this we need 
for South Africa?” By way of answer, he was referred to South Africa, 
as Sir George Grey, but for Little Downing Street, would have 
federated it full thirty years ago. We all remember the formula, 
“Consult Hanotaux!” which did duty during a not remote period 
of national pressure, when men were eager for information that might 
point the future. In the present far greater affair, it may well be 
“Consult Sir George Grey!” who “ being dead, yet speaketh.” His 
counsels are discoverable from official records, and one sets them out 
by the light of many talks held with him towards the close of his 
life. The case of South Africa, stabbed to the quick by that far-flung 
folly, the Jameson Raid, dwelt heavily with Sir George as he looked 
round these realms from his retirement in London. When he spoke 
of returning to New Zealand the voyage was always to be by the 
Cape, for he longed, as he would express it himself, “To see if I 
can’t do something even now.” News of this lingering hope of his 
travelled to South Africa, and when he heard of some old Boers who 
wanted to come down country to shake his hand, he would have 
started on the instant. But that was not to be, any more than the 
earlier thing. 

First, a few dates and facts relative to Sir George Grey’s Pro- 
Consulship in South Africa, these being necessary to the understand- 
ing of his federation scheme, just as it may have suggestions towards 
a settlement in this, our day. Sir George Grey became Governor of 
Cape Colony in 1854, and held office until 1859. He was recalled 
by the Colonial Secretary, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in effect 
because he had launched this scheme to federate the whole of South 
Africa under the British flag. ‘They could not,” the Colonial 
Secretary wrote in name of Her Majesty’s then Government, “safely 
continue to entrust with your present functions one committed, as you 
have committed yourself, to a policy of which they disapprove, on a 
subject of the first importance; nor could they expect from you the 
necessary assistance, when steps, which you have taken without that 
authority, have of necessity to be retraced.” We are told by Froude, 
that when, long after, he was in South Africa, he heard the cry on 
every side, “ Send us back Sir George Grey; he understands us; he 
will set us right!” He has said also of Sir George, as Governor at 
the Cape, that he was, “I believe, the only person that ever held that 
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trying position who won the hearts of all classes there—English, 
Dutch, and coloured equally.” In 1859, the Duke of Newcastle, 
whom a change of Government had now made Colonial Secretary, 
did send Sir George back to South Africa. The people there had 
clamoured for it, only the Duke disapproved as strongly as Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton had done of Sir George Grey’s federation ideas, and 
these had to be dropped. Against them were the home politicians as 
a body, irrespective of party, also public opinion so far as it took 
any interest in the Colonies at all. England had still to learn. 
Officially, the stigma of disgrace was removed from Sir George Grey, 
and he was allowed to return and work out his term at the Cape; but, 
to quote Froude once again, “ His power for good was gone.” He 
remained at Cape Town until 1861, bound hard and fast by the 
Imperial Government in a venture which, to his dying day, he felt 
he could have achieved. Here was the lost South Africa. 

Now to revivea picture of it through Sir George Grey’s despatches 
which he wrote, as he talked, from a rich heart and a richly stored 
mind, in language of sweet simplicity. His despatches are truly 
agreeable reading, with their spacious thoughts, ennobling ideas, and 
subtle mastery of human nature. The last factor he always empha- 
sised as the central element in the solution of the South African 
problem. His compass of statesmanship was the “personal equation,” 
the guiding of a community so that characteristics, customs, sym- 
pathies were merged, not held sharply apart. Keep fashioning the 
malleable material, and any elements which were otherwise would 
be driven forth. Moreover, that mixing of strengths was the way 
to make a stalwart new race for a new nation. Such thoughts 
bore, in particular, upon South Africa with its two ruling peoples. 
For example, he quickly realised that the Dutch Africander could be 
led—led almost anywhere; he could never be driven. Thus he sowed 
the federation idea in the soil of South Africa, and let the crop rise 
as it would in a garnering of the natural forces, forcing nothing. 
We come upon a document—it is strange reading just now—which, 
in July, 1858, reached Sir George Grey from leading people of the 
Orange Free State, without distinction of descent. Five years earlier, 
in 1853, England, following the Cut-the-Painter policy, had aban- 
doned that territory, throwing it on its own resources, refusing to 
have anything more to do with it, even when prayed to the contrary. 
Sir George Grey had frequently given his opinion that it would be 
wise to allow the federation of the Free State with Cape Colony, 4 
first step promising more. “ As far as I can form an opinion”—he 
spoke for the Cape Colony on the matter—* I think the inhabitants 
of this Colony would, in general, desire that such a federation should 
take place.” He was backed up by receipt of this Free State docu- 
ment wherein appeared the following :— 
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“Such Federal union, if Her Majesty would deign to grant it to us, would 
enable us to preserve our officers of Government, our National Assembly called 
‘Volksraad,’ all of which did their best, under trying circumstances, to govern 
this country to the best of their abilities; it would also afford us the means to 
continue transacting our public business in the Dutch language, a language 
spoken by the major part of the emigrants, and to nurse the Church to which 
this country is so greatly indebted ; in fact, nothing would disturb our present 
internal arrangements, and all remnants of old dissent would gradually disappear. 
We would then claim as a right that part of the revenue arising from duties 
on gocds consumed in the Orange Free State ; and that also of sending the mem- 
bers to a general Parliament, that our voice may be heard in the Congress of our 
Common Fatherland.” 


This particular movement developed rapidly, the larger one 
always being kept in view; for the petitioners, besides rejoining 
the Mother Colony “from which unjustly we have been severed,” 
wanted to link up with Natal to the east. ‘ We are all aware,” 
they said, “that a voice, feeble as it may be, demanding 
justice, will ultimately find grace before the British House of 
Commons.” Next we have Sir George Grey approached by a 
regular Commission of Free Staters on two points: “ Regarding 
the possibility of obtaining federal union in South Africa?” and 
“In what way such federation might be effected?” He replied 
in such terms as these: “ You know, of course, that I am very 
friendly, but no federation could be brought about otherwise than 
through the intervention of your ‘ Volksraad,’ and of the Parlia- 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope, which Legislatures would, re- 
spectively, give expression to the wishes of the inhabitants of each 
of the two countries.” Nothing could be dearer to his heart, but 
everything must spring from the people and proceed according to 
the forms of the constitution. Here let it be noted that the Free 
Staters had adopted rather a distant attitude in regard to the Trans- 
vaal Republic; they wanted, first and foremost, to cuddle towards 
the British Colonies. That is another eloquent milestone in the 
misshapen past of South Africa; and, indeed, the heartaches of her 
story are as plentiful as her kopjes. Before the close of 1858, the 
Volksraad of the Orange Free State had passed a resolution to the 
purport, “ That a union or alliance with the Cape Colony, either on 
the plan of federation or otherwise, is desirable.” Sir George Grey 
acknowledged to President Boshof, ‘I will, at the ensuing session 
of the Cape Parliament, recommend that body to take into its early 
consideration the proposal of the ‘ Volksraad.’” All this is the 
official evidence of what had been on foot, and leads naturally to 
the State paper—it is nothing less—in which Sir George Grey drew 
up his full scheme of federation for South Africa. The date of it 
is November 19th, 1°58, some weeks before the Orange Free State 
Volksraad had moved, and the occasion a request from Downing 
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Street for general enlightenment. Such it really was. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton asked Sir George Grey, in so many words, to elabor- 
ate “ Your frequently urged advice, that it would be expedient to 
keep in view the ultimate policy of incorporating British Kaffraria 
(then a separate area) with Cape Colony, and even, if possible, of 
uniting all Her Majesty’s dominions in South Africa under some 
common and, of course, free Government.” 

“When,” wrote Sir George, framing his scheme in a review of 
those “ first principles” which govern a large human problem, even 
if, outwardly, time may have altered its form—‘“ when the policy 
was adopted of dividing South Africa into many States bound 
together by no ties of union, it was thought that the Mother 
Country derived no real benefit from the possession of this part of 
the African continent, except in holding the seaport of Simon’s 
Bay. It was also thought that peace was ruin to the Cape Colony; 
that the expenditure of British money during war made the fortunes 
of its inhabitants; that they therefore encouraged such wars, often 
in the most profligate and unscrupulous manner. The European 
inhabitants beyond the Orange River were believed to be really 
rebels. It was thought that, even in Cape Town, it might at any 
moment be necessary to employ a military force to punish the in- 
habitants, and to prevent the commission of disgraceful scenes. 
So strongly was this apprehension of disloyalty felt that, even 
when the countries beyond the Orange Free State were thrown off, 
and the question of the federation among themselves arose, it was 
thought that it would be desirable to encourage such a measure, not 
with a view to the interests of the inhabitants, but because if they 
were united into one country they would have but one Government 
and one capital; that, therefore, when it was necessary to punish or 
re-conquer them, it would be only requisite to deliver one blow at one 
point, instead of several blows at two or more points.” 

“It was farther thought,” Sir George Grey continued his analysis 
of the tare sowing, “ that occupation by Great Britain of the country 
beyond the Orange River had been a bubble and a farce, in which the 
Cape Colonists were all interested ; for it was tothem a great gaming 
table, and out of the reach of the police. That the country was itself 
in great part a desert, and would hardly keep half-starved antelopes; 
that it could never produce wool, as the Boers were so prejudiced that 
they would keep nothing but hairy, fat-tailed sheep. That the labours 
of the missionaries amongst the native tribes of Africa had produced 
no results, as no instances were known of real conversions to Chris- 
tianity, and that it was a lamentable fact that all the Christianity 
among the native tribes in South Africa was purchased and paid for ; 
its principal and sole object and end being the facility which such 
means afforded of obtaining gunpowder. These opinions prevailing 
regarding the country and its inhabitants, the necessary consequence 
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was, that Her Majesty’s Government determined to rid themselves of 
such costly and troublesome possessions, and the measures necessary 
for doing this were hurriedly carried out, before any free form of 
Government had been introduced into, or tried in any part of South 
Africa. Necessarily, therefore, the wishes of its inhabitants were in 
no way consulted in regard to what was done.” 

“The first step,” Sir George tracked down this fateful course, 
“was to get rid of the people living beyond the Vaal River. A 
convention was concluded with some people who lived there. The 
majority of the inhabitants of that country were not consulted on the 
subject, nor were the Legislatures of the Colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Orange River Sovereignty, or Natal; or the chiefs of the 
neighbouring native nations so consulted. All these persons, there~ 
fore, justly or unjustly, as may be, believed and still believe, t.ieir 
interests to have been neglected by this Convention. It gave no 
satisfaction to the mass of the people inhabiting the Transvaai, 
Country, who are now trying to split into several Republics; and it; 
left all the boundaries of the Transvaal Country but one undefined, so. 
that the Government of Portugal, the Government of Natal, and 
several native states have, at various times, lodged complaints with 
this Government in reference to the course Great Britain pursued in 
making this Convention, which has in no respect provided peace or 
union, but has apparently sown the seeds of many future disagree- 
ments. 

“ The next step taken, with the view of getting rid of territory, was 
the abandonment of the Orange River Sovereignty, a measure likewise 
carried out in opposition to the wishes of nearly all the wealthy and 
influential inhabitants of that country, as also in opposition to the 
wishes of nearly all the European and native inhabitants of South 
Africa who live without the Orange River Territory. In this case, 
also, the boundaries were left unsettled, and many outstanding 
questions with the neighbouring tribes left unadjusted, from which 
constant difficulties have since sprung.” 

Treaties existing with Moshesh, Water-Boer, and other native 
chiefs, were declared to be at an end, Natal and Kaffraria became 
separate dependencies of the Crown, and in Sir George Grey’s words, 
“ The dismemberment of South Africa, as far as it was then intended 
to carry it, became complete.” Things done long ago endure ; trouble 
is sown in the dark and there is surprise at finding it in the morning. 
Eventually, as Sir George Grey summed up, Great Britain stood in 
this position towards South Africa: “She had three several posses- 
sions here, the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the Colony of 
Natal, and the Dependency of British Kaffraria. No mutual relations 
whatever existed between these. They were independent countries, 
which had no common council which could arrange measures for 
general safety and defence, although they were surrounded by bar- 
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barous enemies, to repel or resist whom union was so necessary. Two 
of them had free representative Legislatures, between which no 
mutual intercommunication existed. Then there were two or more 
independent European Republics lying beyond our borders, the 
Governments and Legislatures of which were in no way bound up 
with ours, and which, like all bodies who have newly gained their 
freedom, were likely to take opportunities of exercising it, as if for 
the sole purpose of assuring themselves and others that they really 
possessed it. It would evidently have been a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to induce all the above-named European States, which had 
no common congress or council belonging to them, to have agreed 
upon any general plan of policy or of mutual defence.” 

Incidentally Sir George glanced at the native element in the 
prollem, the black thread which entwines South Africa beside the 
white one. The latter, however, is the controlling agency, and we 
are brought back to it by Sir George with a brief study of South 
African economics: “The public revenues of all the great tract of 
country occupied by the states and tribes alluded to, consisted princi- 
pally of duties of customs which might be levied at the ports of 
Simon’s Bay, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. 
These duties were paid indifferently by all the European and native 
states into which the southern portion of Africa is divided. But 
Great Britain made an arrangement by which all the duties of 
customs levied at the ports of Simon’s Bay, Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and East London, were placed under the control of the 
Legislature of the Cape of Good Hope, for the sole benefit of that 
‘single colony ; whilst all the dues levied at the Port of Durban were 
placed under the control of the Legislature of Natal for the benefit 
of that colony. Thus was established a cause of jealousy, dissatisfac- 
tion, and future contention between the two colonies, the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal, and the whole of the rest of Southern Africa. 
In the case of the Orange River Sovereignty, one of the reasons for 
abandoning it was, that its revenues were not equal to its expenses; 
yet, when Her Majesty’s subjects were cast off, virtually nearly all 
revenue was taken from them by any claim they might have on the 
revenues of customs being ignored.” 

Again, Sir George Grey examined federation from the point of 
view of the physical characteristics of South Africa, as these pre- 
sented themselves to him. Natal was fertile, but very limited in 
extent ; Cape Colony was probably, as a whole, the least fertile part 
of South Africa; the countries lying beyond the Orange River were 
very fertile and productive—some of them so to the highest degree. 
Their extent might be said to be boundless, and in many portions 
they were capable of carrying a very dense population. The popu- 
ation of Cape Colony was continually spreading into these countries, 
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and he anticipated that in time they must, for products, resources, 
and number of inhabitants, surpass the united colonies of the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal. Two factors, of which nature still main- 
tained her secret in 1858—the diamonds of Kimberley and the gold 
of the Transvaal—have, in the interval, arisen in South Africa. 
These Sir George Grey could not forecast, any more than Mr. Glad- 
stone could foresee that an industrial, cosmopolitan Rand would 
knock out of joint a magnanimous settlement arranged with a pastoral 
people. But both statesmen had a clear grip on the racial question 
—be it influenced this way or that by new conditions—which must 
pre-eminently determine the happiness of South Africa. There is 
something almost uncannily prophetic in what Sir George Grey has 
to say thereanent. 

“ Although,” he declared, “these European countries lying beyond 
our Colonies are treated as separate nations, their inhabitants bear 
the same family names as the inhabitants of this Colony, and main- 
tain with them ties of the closest intimacy and relationship. They 
speak, generally, the same language—not English, but Dutch; they 
are, for the most part, of the same religion, belonging to the Dutch 
Reformed Church; they have the same laws, the Roman Dutch. 
They have the same sympathies, the same prejudices, the same habits, 
and frequently the same feelings regarding the native races, although 
marked and rapid changes in public opinion in relation to this subject 
are taking place, as also in reference to the increasing use of the 
English language, and the adoption of English customs. I think 
there can be no doubt that, in any great public or popular or national 
question or movement, the mere fact of calling these people different 
nations would not make them so, nor would the fact of a mere ford- 
able stream running between them sever their sympathies, or prevent 
them from acting in unison. I think that many questions might 
arise in which, if the Government on the south side of the Orange 
River took a different view from that on the north side of the river, 
it might be very doubtful which of the two Governments the great 
mass of the people would obey. The only bond of union which at 
present holds together these States, European and Native, is the High 
Commissioner. He must generally be a stranger, unacquainted with 
the people, their language or forms of thought, and with no general 
council to advise him, nor with any means whatever of becoming 
acquainted with the general current of public opinion or feeling 
throughout this mass of states and people. A slight failure of 
temper or judgment on his part might, at any time, bring on a native 
war, a general rising of the natives, or a European rebellion.” 

The defects of the system which Sir George Grey had thus de- 
scribed appeared to him to be grave and far-reaching. It was a 
system that bred misunderstanding, insecurity, war; and in fact, 
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ever since South Africa had so been broken up, large portions of it 
had been in a state of constant anxiety and apprehension. Divided 
into sections, Europeans had appeared to grow weak, while the 
natives had felt themselves increase in strength and importance. 
Once more, where you had petty states you were apt to have petty, 
narrow views. The affairs occupying their legislatures were so small 
that they could raise no class of statesmen to take enlarged liberal 
views. In a word, the white man was being made the least of, 
instead of the most of, in South Africa; he and his civilisation were 
being squandered, and worse than that. In recommending a 
remedy for this state of matters, Sir George Grey argued that the 
views which had led to the dismemberment of South Africa were 
mistaken views. Actually Her Majesty’s possessions in South Africa 
were of great and yearly increasing value to the trade and commerce 
of Great Britain, and might be valuable almost to any extent. The 
people did not desire Kaffir wars, being fully aware of the much 
greater advantages they derived from the peaceful pursuits of in- 
dustry, and from cultivating their valuable exports. The Queen 
had not “ more faithful and loyal subjects than the inhabitants of 
this country are”; only the policy which had been pursued, the 
Little Downing Street policy of dismemberment, was all wrong. 
Thus we arrive at Sir George Grey’s specific plans for a federated 
South Africa, the same being indicated in four pregnant clauses :— 


1. ‘* What, therefore, I would recommend would be that an Act of Parliament 
should be passed, or that some measures should be taken, which would permit of 
the several States and Legislatures of this country forming among themselves a 
federal union, such as their several interests would show them to be for the 
common good. 

2. ‘*This union of federated States should possess a general government, ad- 
ministered by a Governor, representing and appointed by Her Majesty, assisted 
by a legislature chosen by the people of the several States, which would have 
powers of legislation upon all points of general interest, and relating to the 
proportions in which the general revenues should be divided between the several 
States. To the general Legislature would also belong the duty of providing for 
the general safety. 

3. “The Governor should, I think, be assisted by what is called a responsible 
Ministry, possessing the confidence of the General Legislature, without whose 
advice it would not be competent for him to act. Such Council would, probably, 
be made up of the representatives of the several States, so that a knowledge of 
the requirements and feelings of every part of this vast country would be brought 
to bear on each question which came under discussion ; an advantage which only 
those who have to carry on the Government under the present system could fully 
estimate. 

4. “The several States should, I think, through their own local Governments 
and Legislature, hae full and free scope of action left to them in all subjects 
which relate to their individual prosperity and happiness. The heads of their 
local Governments should correspond with the general Federal Government upon 
all necessary points, so that they might act in conjunction with that Government 
in relation to all subjects which concerned the general safety or weal.” 
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Sir George Grey then dwelt upon the advantages arising from 
such a form of government: a South Africa federated on a basis of 
the fullest local government for each unit. A large number of 
persons in each State would be trained to take broad views upon the 
highest questions relating to the common welfare. No wars could be 
entered upon but with the general consent of all the States. For 
instance, should a dispute arise between one of these and a native 
chief, the demands made upon the latter would probably be just 
ones, for they would be considered by a large and impartial body. 
That fact alone would command respect, and, moreover, it would be 
known that a demand urged in the name of such a federation would 
ultimately be enforced. Thus federation would make any large 
native war improbable; anyhow, it would be entered upon with 
enthusiasm by the people upon whom it had been forced. 


“It would have been determined upon by their own representatives after 
every fitting effort had been made to avoid it, and they would provide large 
means for carryingiton. They could not then say, as they might now say, it had 
been brought on by the mismanagement of a High Commissioner, or the Home 
Government, and that they had nothing to do with the matter... . The 
Governor acting also in accordance with the advice of a responsible Ministry 
would avoid all the hazards now incurred by the High Commissioner of seriously 
involving Her Majesty with the inhabitants of this country, if he then adopted 
apy measures repugnant to their feelings. His proceedings would simply lead to 
a change in the administration, not to the very serious disputes and differences 
with the home authorities which might now take place.” 


As Sir George Grey wrote these words he added others on the 
gloom which, in his estimation, seemed to confront South Africa, 
Strewn in loose patches, having no main artery for the flood of her 
life, she appeared to be drifting towards clash and disorder. One 
studies Sir George Grey’s picture of South Africa then, and thinks 
of a rudderless ship tumbling in a rough sea, on a rock-bound lee 
shore. It is a picture pervaded with that strange prevision, a sort of 
gift of second-sight, which he possessed. But a federated South 
Africa, welcomed by all, giving expression to the hopes and aspira- 
tions of all—what would that not be? Security for life and property 
would be complete ; with uniformity of laws trade would develop by 
leaps and bounds; talent would be encouraged by the openings 
offered in the administration, in the senate, on the judicial bench, at 
the bar. Prosperity and contentment would follow the fair applica- 
tion to public works, throughout the whole of South Africa, of the 
general revenues to which all contributed. The very States which 
abandoned a share of the whole revenue, at that time enjoyed by 
them, might reasonably hope to gain more than they lost. In fine, 
the people of South Africa, who were nearly allied to one another by 
relationship or mutual interests, would be enabled to unite for their 
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common good. They would be in a position to provide year by year 
for the exigencies which might arise from their contact with the 
natives, or from some of the manifold chances to which all nations 
were liable, especially those inhabiting vast and populous countries. 
‘“‘T feel sure,” was the prophecy, so sternly justified, “that such a 
system will save Great Britain from vast future expense and anxiety.” 
Yes, indeed ! 

The heart of Sir George Grey’s plan was the heart of the people ; 
the winning of all classes to it because it would benefit all. It was 
spacious enough, like the British Empire, to give room to the 
nationalism of this race or the other. Men would meet to bring out 
the best qualities of each other, to apply their varied genius for the 
advancement of the commonwealth, to broaden out the common 
destiny by gathering all the influences into action. To him this was 
the essence of the federal idea, whether applied to South Africa, to 
the British Empire, or to mankind; nations within a nation, each 
proud of itself, rejoicing in a virile nationalism, gathering these very 
things into the final pride of brotherhood. We see that clearly in 
Sir George Grey’s remark about Cape Colony: ‘“‘ Ever since I have 
been in this country I have found an increasing willingness on the 
part of the inhabitants to provide for their own safety and defence. 
I attribute this to their having only recently enjoyed a free legisla- 
ture; and I am entirely satisfied that if, with a generous confidence, 
they are permitted, upon a still larger scale, to take such measures as 
they think necessary for their own safety, and for that of their own 
friends and relations, whom they will never regard as a foreign 
nation, they will make still more ample and willing efforts to release 
Great Britain from all unnecessary charges in relation to South 
Africa.” Note how deftly the policy of Little Downing Street was 
here turned upon itself. ‘‘ You regard the Colonies as a burden; 
well, federation will actually save you expense!” That was the 
past, but following Sir George Grey’s scheme, you perceive that his 
lights were endurivg ; the lights to steer by then, now, always. 

His South Africa, like ours of later date, was riven by treaties ; 
they should be swept away by federation, becoming unnecessary. 
The general Legislature would make all laws relating to subjects 
which the treaties embraced. Such laws would be subject to the 
confirmation or disallowance of Her Majesty, and the authority of 
Great Britain would continue as great as ever, only a law, not a treaty 
would be the method. The law would have been made by the people 
of the country, and must be in conformity with their wishes; not 
perhaps adverse to these as wero existing treaties. Should the law 
prove inconvenient in practice, as the treaties were, it could be got 
rid of by the same power that made it. Treaties, on the other hand, 
remained in force, binding the parties to them. The difficulties 
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existing in South Africa when Sir George Grey went there had 
fostered a very general desire to see such a measure adopted as he 
proposed. This, however, had been chilled and kept down by the 
frequently-expressed determination of Her Majesty’s Government to 
avoid any change in their line of policy. ‘“ People’”—we find 
another prophetic sentence by Sir George Grey—“ therefore feared 
that no change would be assented to, until some great difficulties had 
arisen.” He was able to place at the disposal of Downing Street a 
simple recipe for opening the door to the new order. The arrange- 
ments in force in South Africa were not only necessarily made without 
the sentiments of its inhabitants having been consulted, but even 
against their well-known wishes. In the interval the people had 
received local self-government, wherefore it was at once a generous 
and a prudent line of policy to re-adjust the arrangements, in con- 
formity with their well-ascertained desires, fortified as these would be 
by local knowledge and experience. By the adoption of this course 
all sympathies and interests would be evoked in favour of the line of 
policy it was determined to pursue, and a willing people would strive 
to make successful that which they had themselves recommended. 
On the contrary, how were the people to be induced to give their 
personal services, and to vote large sums of money for the promotion 
of interests which they deemed unsuited to their circumstances and 
adverse to their interests ? 

“ As ye sow so shall ye reap!” The obscurantist attitude of 
England towards South Africa when Sir George Grey laboured at 
federation, is strangely illuminated by a passage from the historic 
despatch of which so much has already been quoted. “It is,” he 
wrote, “hardly possible to help wishing that if ever England should 
be compelled to retire from this country, and to throw its inhabitants 
entirely on their own resources, it should leave them in such a state 
that they could provide, at least tolerably, for their own safety, and 
ultimately attain to prosperity and greatness; so that blessings 
might follow the mother country as she withdrew, and it might here- 
after be admitted that her rule had been beneficial and far-seeing. 
But if she is ever forced to retire from this country whilst South 
Africa is divided as it now is, a long period of anarchy, confusion, 
and trouble must prevail, and, it is to be feared, that sentiments of 
indignation will rather be felt against Great Britain, who forced such 
difficulties upon the people here, than those feelings of gratitude 
which it would be so desirable to see entertained.” Obviously Sir 
George Grey was in doubt whether the British Government might 
not fling out of South Africa altogether. ‘If there is such a chance,” 
he exclaimed in effect, “‘ won’t you do something for it before you go? 
Don’t leave it a prey to disorder; by federation make it a nation.” 
Anyhow, all the considerations which he had put forward, as they 
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successively arose, appeared to show how desirable it was to allow the 
people of South Africa an opportunity of exercising some influence on 
their own future destiny. His final, his considered verdict in the 
whole matter was contained in a few lines which should have been 
written in letters of gold over the door of Downing Street :— 

“T think that if the several Legislatures of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, aud 
the Orange Free State, were empowered to form a Federal Union, embracing 
Kaffraria within their limits, and adopting into the Union, either now or here- 


after, all such States as might see fit to join them, including even native States, 
they would accept such a measure.”’ 


We realise, then, the great influences—enduring as human nature 
itself because growths of it—on which Sir George Grey built his 
scheme for South African Federation. We grasp the generous 
ideas through which he would have shaped it, and we can discern 
the actual lines of construction. For the rest, “I have not,” he 
closed his message of hope, “thought it necessary to trouble you 
with any details of the form of government I should propose for the 
States of the contemplated federal union. The constitution of New 
Zealand embodies the model which I should propose for adoption, and 
that form of government could easily be so altered as to suit in every 
particular the circumstances of South Africa.” This was the con- 
stitution of New Zealand as he himself had originated it, going on 
the principle “ The best system of government is that wherein the 
opportunities for the exercise of citizenship are the fullest.” When 
creating it, he had visions that its principles might be useful far 
beyond New Zealand, nor was he wrong. The Canadian Con- 
stitution drew inspiration from his New Zealand one, and now 
better expresses the federal idea which he held must determine the 
future of the British Empire, perhaps of the English-speaking race. 
Years before Irish Home Rule had become practical politics, he set 
out such a scheme, the same fitting in as part and parcel of the ulti- 
mate federation of the Queen’s whole dominions. Federation by 
Home Rule, each people having perfect freedom to manage its own 
house in its own way, all uniting in supreme counsel for the conduct 
of what concerned all; not force as a remedy, which it never could 
be, no shackling by militarism but the casting it forth, yet one 
Queen’s subject more ready than another to stand “a wall of fire” 
around the Empire. Of such stuff was Sir George Grey’s dream, of 
such stuff his actual work in South Africa, but the thing was not-to 
be—not then ! 

Needless to say, the Transvaal was in his mind and calculations 
all along, but it was Ultima Thule to Little Downing Street, not 
to be touched with a tongs. When folks of the Orange Free State 
cried to Sir George Grey for the ‘‘resumption of Her Majesty’s 
paramount authority over this country,” they had raised a warning 
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“on the fatal consequences likely to result from our State being 
driven into a union with the South African Republic, by reason of 
Her Majesty’s Government abstaining from rendering us a helping 
hand.” History has given usa mordant commentary on that. Sir 
George Grey meant to federate under the British flag all the States 
of South Africa, but he had to go warily if he was to give his 
scheme the slightest chance in the eyes of the home authorities. 
Bring Cape Colony and Natal, which were British, into union with 
the Orange Free State, which still really regarded itself as British, 
and the Transvaal would join in due season. Plant, and the reward 
would follow; it was as inevitable as the growing green of the 
Karoo after the rains, The soil was good, as witness the circum- 
stance that when the young Duke of Edinburgh went among the 
Boers with Sir George Grey they called him “our Prince.” He 
gave his beautiful travelling car to the Transvaal President, an act 
that conquered him and his burghers. You see how Sir George 
Grey, by the virtue of simple faith, would have re-mapped South 
Africa ; only to the despatches again, and the downfall. 

Very fully had he indicated his views to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton; very clearly had he satisfied himself that South Africa 
might be federated. Certainly the Orange Free State—as by reso- 
lution of the Volksraad—was willing at once to enter into sucha 
federation as he had proposed. “Therefore,” his plain record on 
the great scheme, may be found, “no insuperable difficulties would 
exist in carrying it out, if Her Majesty’s Government are disposed to 
regard it as likely to promote the interests of the Empire.” On the 
l7th March, 1859, Sir George Grey opened Parliament at Cape 
Town with a speech in which he boldly set his federation barque 
afloat. Two passages may be quoted from his official deliverance as 
showing how far matters had gone, what he hoped to achieve. They 
present the might-have-been, suggest what need not have been, and 
hold out a hope of what may yet be. 

“T have,” Sir George Grey addressed the Cape Colony Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly, “received from the Government of 
the Orange Free State a request that I would ascertain whether you 
would be inclined to promote, as far as lies in your power, a federal 
union with that State, and whether you would appoint a commission 
to meet a deputation, chosen by the Free State Government, to agree 
upon the preliminary terms of such a federal union, which it might 
then be practicable to submit for the approval of both Governments. 
Your present Session would afford a convenient opportunity, in con- 
nection with this application of the Free State Government, for 
considering the whole question of the possibility of uniting the 
several portions of South Africa under some common Government. 

“You would, in my belief, confer a lasting benefit on Great 
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Britain, and upon the inhabitants of this country, if you could 
succeed in devising a form of federal union, under which the several 
provinces composing it should have full and free scope of action left 
to them through their own local governments and legislatures, upon 
all subjects relating to their individual prosperity or happiness; 
whilst they should act under a general federal Government in relation 
to all points which concerned the general safety or weal.” 

Sir George Grey got no further with his famously fine scheme, 
although he had carried his Executive Council at Cape Town with 
him, and felt that the temper of the whole community invited progress. 
There is no call to follow the weary wrecking of it by the Colonial 
Office, where Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had the able assistance 
of Earl Carnarvon. It is enough to record again the plain fact 
decided upon by Her Majesty’s Government in the early months of 
1859. The “settled policy” was their line, nothing else was needed, 
and Sir George Grey’s encouragement of the Orange Free State and 
the Cape Parliament was heinous, almost traitorous work. He made 
an effective reply as to the correctitude of his various steps in relation 
to the overlordship of Downing Street, but that helped him little. 
Simply Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and his colleagues crushed out 
“the subject of federation of the South African provinces,” and, as 
that splendid sin had crowned some others committed against the 
darkness, Sir George Grey, “the dangerous man,” of Earl Carnar- 
von’s phrase, had to go. He did so at a moment when he had 
brought things to a point where there appeared a reasonable prospect 
of the peoplés of South Africa “ultimately fusing into one harmonious 
and loyal community, united together by the bonds of common 
interest.”” These were Sir George Grey’s expectations, and how he 
must have fretted, during his second administration at the Cape— 
1859 to 1861—at being debarred from advancing them. Whata 
different road South Africa would have travelled ! 

It was a frequent saying with Sir George Grey that nothing is 
wasted in the working of the universe; that an idea, an act, once it 
has taken life has become an abiding influence. This might not be 
manifest for a long while, or it might be in such a changed form as 
hardly to be recognisable; still the influence was there all the time. 
One likes to apply his beautiful thought to what has here been 
recalled from -the dusty years. The lamp which he lit for South 
Africa may still be able to yield us light. 

James MILNE. 
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Tux death of Ernest Dowson will mean very little to the world at 
large, but it will mean a great deal to the few people who care 
passionately for poetry. A little book of verses, the manuscript of 
another, a one-act play in verse, a few short stories, two novels written 
in collaboration, some translations from the French, done for money ; 
that is all that was left by a man who was undoubtedly a man of 
genius, not a great poet, but a poet, one of the very few writers of 
our generation to whom that name can be applied in its most inti- 
mate sense. People will complain, probably, in his verses, of what will 
seem to them the factitious melancholy, the factitious idealism, and 
(peeping through at a few rare moments) the factitious suggestions of 
riot. They will see only a literary affectation, where in truth there 
is as genuine a note of personal sincerity as in the more explicit and 
arranged confessions of less admirable poets. Yes, in these few 
evasive, immaterial snatches of song, I find, implied for the most 
part, hidden away like a secret, all the fever and turmoil and the 
unattained dreams of a life which had itself so much of the swift, 
disastrous, and suicidal impetus of genius. 

Ernest Christopher Dowson was born at The Grove, Belmont Hill, 
Lee, Kent, on August 2nd, 1867; he died at 26, Sandhurst Gardens, 
Catford, S.E., on Friday morning, February 23rd, 1900, and was 
buried in the Roman Catholic part of the Lewisham Cemetery on 
February 27th. His great-uncle was Alfred Domett, Browning’s 
“ Waring,’’ at one time Prime Minister of New Zealand, and author of 
“Ranolf and Amohia,” and other poems. His father, who had himself 
a taste for literature, lived a good deal in France and on the Riviera, 
on account of the delicacy of his health, and Ernest had a somewhat 
irregular education, chiefly out of England, before he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He left in 1887 without taking a degree, and 
came to London, where he lived for several years, often revisiting 
France, which was always his favourite country. Latterly, until 
about a year ago, he lived almost entirely in Paris, Brittany, and 
Normandy. Never robust, and always reckless with himself, his 
health had been steadily getting worse for some years, and when he 
came back to London he looked, as indeed he was,a dying man. 
Morbidly shy, with a sensitive independence which shrank from any 
sort of obligation, he would not communicate with his relatives, who 
would gladly have helped him, or with any of the really large number 
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of attached friends whom he had in London; and, as his disease 
weakened him more and more, he hid himself away in his miserable 
lodgings, refused to see a doctor, let himself half starve, and was 
found one day in a Bodega with only a few shillings in his pocket, 
and so weak as to be hardly able to walk, by a friend, himself in 
some difficulties, who immediately took him back to the bricklayer’s 
cottage in a muddy outskirt of Catford, where he was himself living, 
and there generously looked after him for the last six weeks of his 
life. 

He did not realise that he was going to die, and was full of pro- 
jects for the future, when the £600 which was to come to him from 
the sale of some property should have given him a fresh chance 
in the world; began to read Dickens, whom he had never read before, 
with singular zest; and, on the last day of his life, sat up talking 
eagerly till five in the morning. At the very moment of his death 
he did not know that he was dying. He tried to cough, could not 
cough, and the heart quietly stopped. 


II. 


I cannot remember my first meeting with Ernest Dowson. It may 
have been in 1891, at one of the meetings of the Rhymers’ Club, in 
an upper room at the Cheshire Cheese, where long clay pipes lay in 
slim heaps on the wooden tables, between tankards of ale; and young 
poets, then very young, recited their own verses to one another with 
a desperate and ineffectual attempt to get into key with the Latin 
Quarter. Though few of us were, as a matter of fact, Anglo-Saxon, 
we could not help feeling that we were in London, and the atmosphere 
of London is not the atmosphere of movements or of societies. In 
Paris it is the most natural thing in the world to meet and discuss 
literature, ideas, one’s own and one another’s work; and it can be 
done without pretentiousness or constraint, because, to the Latin 
mind, art, ideas, one’s work and the work of one’s friends, are definite 
and important things, which it would never occur to anyone to take 
anything but seriously. In England art has to be protected, not 
only against the world, but against oneself and one’s fellow artist, 
by a kind of affected modesty which is the Englishman’s natural 
pose, half pride and half self-distrust. So this brave venture of the 
Rhymers’ Club, though it lasted for two or three years, and produced 
two little books of verse which will some day be literary curiosities, 
was not quite a satisfactory kind of cénacle. Dowson, who enjoyed 
the real thing so much in Paris, did not, I think, go very often; but 
his contributions to the first book of the club were at once the most 
delicate and the most distinguished poems which it contained. Was 
it, after all, at one of these meetings that I first ‘saw him, or was it, 
perhaps, at another haunt of some of us at that time, a semi-literary 
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tavern near Leicester Square, chosen for its convenient position be- 
tween two stage-doors? It was at the time when one or two of us 
sincerely worshipped the ballet; Dowson, alas, never. I could never 
get him to see that charm in harmonious and coloured movement, 
like bright shadows seen through the floating gauze of the music, 
which held me night after night at the two theatres which alone 
seemed to me to give an amusing colour to one’s dreams. Neither 
the stage nor the stage-door had any attraction for him ; but he came 
to the tavern because it was a tavern, and because he could meet his 
friends there. Even before that time I have a vague impression of 
having met him, I forget where, certainly at night; and of having 
been struck, even then, by a look and manner of pathetic charm, a 
sort of Keats-like face, the face of a demoralised Keats, and by some- 
thing curious in the contrast of a manner exquisitely refined, with an 
appearance generally somewhat dilapidated. That impression was 
only accentuated later on, when I came to know him, and the manner 
of his life, much more intimately. 

I think I may date my first impression of what one calls “the real 
man” (as if it were more real than the poet of the disembodied 
verses!) from an evening in which he first introduced me to those 
charming supper-houses, open all night through, the cabmen’s 
shelters. I had been talking over another vagabond poet, Lord 
Rochester, with a charming and sympathetic descendant of that poet, 
and somewhat late at night we had come upon Dowson and another 
man wandering aimlessly and excitedly about the streets. He invited 
us to supper, we did not quite realise where, and the cabman came in 
with us, as we were welcomed, cordially and without conament, at a 
little place near the Langham; and, I recollect, very hospitably 
entertained. The cooking differs, as I found in time, in these supper 
houses, but there the rasher was excellent and the cups admirably 
clean. Dowson was known there, and I used to think he was always. 
at his best in a cabmen’s shelter. Without a certain sordidness in 
his surroundings he was never quite comfortable, never quite himself ; 
and at those places you are obliged to drink nothing stronger than 
coffee or tea. I liked to see him occasionally, for a change, drinking 
nothing stronger than coffee or tea. At Oxford, I believe, his favourite 
form of intoxication had been haschisch ; afterwards he gave up this 
somewhat elaborate experiment in visionary sensations for readier 
means of oblivion; but he returned to it, I remember, for at least 
one afternoon, in a eompany of which I had been the gatherer and of 
which I was the host, I remember him sitting, a little anxiously, 
with his chin on his breast, awaiting the magic, half-shy in the 
midst of a bright company of young people, whom he had only 
seen across the footlights. The experience was not a very successful 
one ; it ended in what should have been its first symptom, immoderate 
laughter. 
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Always, perhaps, a little consciously, but at least always sincerely, 
in search of new sensations, my friend found what was for him the 
supreme sensation in a very passionate and tender adoration of the 
most. escaping of all ideals, the ideal of youth. Cherished, as | 
imagine, first only in the abstract, this search after the immature, the 
ripening graces which time can only spoil in the ripening, found itself 
at the journey’s end, as some of his friends thought, a little prema- 
turely. I was never of their opinion. I only saw twice, and fora 
few moments only, the young girl to whom most of his verses were to 
be written, and whose presence in his life may be held to account for 
much of that astonishing contrast between the broad outlines of his 
life and work. The situation seemed to me of the most exquisite and 
appropriate impossibility. The daughter of a refugee, I believe of 
good family, reduced to keeping a humble restaurant in a foreign 
quarter of London, she listened to his verses, smiled charmingly, 
under her mother’s eyes, on his two years’ courtship, and at the end 
of two years married the waiter instead. Did she ever realise more 
than the obvious part of what was being offered to her, in this shy 
and eager devotion? Did it ever mean very much to her to have 
made and to have killed a poet? She had, at all events, the gift of 
evoking, and, in its way, of retaining, all that was most delicate, sensi- 
tive, shy, typically poetic, in a nature which I can only compare toa 
weedy garden, its grass trodden down by many feet, but with one 

. small, carefully tended flower-bed, luminous with lilies. I used to 
think, sometimes, of Verlaine and his “ girl-wife,” the one really 
profound passion, certainly, of that passionate career; the charming, 

. child-like creature, to whom he looked back, at the end of his life, 
with an unchanged tenderness and disappointment: “ Vous n’aves 
.Yien compris 4 ma simplicité,” as he lamented. In the case of Dow- 
son, however, there was a sort of virginal devotion, as to a Madonna; 
and I think had things gone happily, to a conventionally happy 
ending, he would have felt (dare I say ?) that his ideal had been spoilt. 

But, for the good fortune of poets, things rarely do go happily 
with them, or to conventionally happy endings. He used to dine 
every night at the little restaurant, and I can always see the picture, 
which I have so often seen through the window in passing ; the narrow 
room with the rough tables, for the most part empty, except in the 
innermost corner, where Dowson would sit with that singularly sweet 
and singularly pathetic smile on his lips (a smile which seemed afraid 
of its right to be there, as if always dreading a rebuff) playing bs 
invariable after-dinner game of cards. Friends would come in, during 
the hour before closing time ; and the girl, her game of cards finished, 
would quietly disappear, leaving him with hardly more than the 
desire to kill another night as swiftly as possible. 

Meanwhile she and the mother knew that the fragile young maa, 
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who dined there so quietly every day, was apt to be quite another 

sort of person after he had been three hours outside. It was only 

when his life seemed to have been irretrievably ruined that Dowson 

quite deliberately abandoned himself to that craving for drink, which’ 
was doubtless lying in wait for him in his blood, as consumption was 

also; it was only latterly, when he had no longer any interest in life, 

that he really wished to die. But I have never known him when he 

could resist either the desire or the consequences of drink. Sober, he 

was the most gentle, in manner the most gentlemanly of men ; unselfish 

toa fault, to the extent of weakness; a delightful companion, charm 

itself. Under the influence of drink, he became almost literally 

insane, certainly quite irresponsible. He fell into furious and un- 

reasoning passions; a vocabulary unknown to him at other times 

sprang up like a whirlwind; he seemed always about to commit some 

act of absurd violence. Along with that forgetfulness came other 

memories. As long as he was conscious of himself, there was but 

one woman for him in the world, and for her he had an infinite 

tenderness, and an infinite respect. When that face faded from him, 

he saw all the other faces, and he saw no more difference than between 
sheep and sheep. Indeed, that curious love of the sordid, so common 

an affectation of the modern decadent, and with him so genuine, grew 

upon him, and dragged him into more and more sorry corners of a 

life which was never exactly “gay” tohim. His father, when he 

died, left him in possession of an old dock, where for a time he lived: 
in a mouldering house, in that squalid part of the East End which he 

came to know so well, and to feel so strangely at home in. He drank 

the poisonous liquors of those pot-houses which swarm about the 

Docks; he drifted about in whatever company came in his way ; he 

let heedlessness develop into a curious disregard of personal tidiness. 

In Paris, Les Halles took the place of the Docks. At Dieppe, where 

Isaw so much of him one summer, he discovered strange, squalid 
haunts about the harbour, where he made friends with amazing inn- 

keepers, and got into rows with the fishermen who came in to drink 
after midnight. At Brussels, where I was with him at the time of 
the Kermesse, he flung himself into all that riotous Flemish life, with 

a zest for what was most sordidly riotous in it. It was his own way 

of escape from life. 

To Dowson, as to all those who have not been “ content to ask 
unlikely gifts in vain,” nature, life, destiny, whatever one chooses to 
call it, that power which is strength to the strong, presented itself as 
a barrier against which all one’s strength only served to dash one to 
more hopeless ruin. He was not a dreamer; destiny passes by the 
dreamer, sparing him because he clamours for nothing. He was a 
child, clamouring for so many things, all impossible. With a body 
too weak for ordinary existence, he desired all the enchantments of 
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all the senses. With a soul too shy to tell its own secret, except in 
exquisite evasions, he desired the boundless confidence of love. He 
sae one tune, over and over, and no one listened to him. He had 
ently to form the most simple wish, and it was denied him. He gave 
way to ill-luck, not knowing that he was giving way to his own 
weakness, and he tried to escape from the consciousness of things as 
they were at the best, by voluntarily choosing to accept them at their 
worst. For with him it was always voluntary. He was never quite 
without money ; he had a little money of his own, and he had for 
many years a weekly allowance from Mr. Smithers, in return for 
translations from the French, or, if he chose to do it, original work. 
He was unhappy, and he dared not think. To unhappy men, thought, 
if it can be set at work on abstract questions, is the only substitute 
for happiness; if it has not strength to overleap the barrier which 
shuts one in upon oneself, it is the one unwearying torture. Dowson 
had exquisite sensibility, he vibrated in harmony with every delicate 
emotion ; but he had no outlook, he had not the escape of intellect. 
His only escape, then, was to plunge into the crowd, to fancy that he 
lost sight of himself as he disappeared from the sight of others. The 
more he soiled himself at that gross contact, the further would he 
seem to be from what beckoned to him in one vain illusion after 
another vain illusion, in the delicate places of the world. Seeing 
himself moving to the sound of lutes, in some courtly disguise, down 
an alley of Watteau’s Versailles, while he touched finger-tips with a 
-divine creature in rose-leaf silks, what was there left for him, as the 
dream obstinately refused to realise itself, but a blind flight into 
some Teniers kitchen, where boors are making merry, without 
thought of yesterday or to-morrow? There, perhaps, in that ferment 
of animal life, he could forget life as he dreamed it, with too faint 
hold upon his dreams to make dreams come true. . 

For, there is not a dream which may not come true, if we have the 
energy which makes, or chooses, our own fate. We can always, in 
this world, get what we want, if we will it intensely and persistently 
enough. Whether we shall get it sooner or later is the concern of 
fate ; but we shall get it. It may come when we have no longer 
any use for it, when we have gone on willing it out of habit, or so as 
not to confess that we have failed. But it will come. So few people 
succeed greatly because so few people can conceive a great end, and 
work towards that end without deviating and without tiring. But 
we all know that the man who works for money day and night gets 
rich; and the man who works day and night for no matter what kind 
of material power, gets the power. It is the same with the deeper, 
more spiritual, as it seems vaguer issues, which make for happiness 
and every intangible success. It is only the dreams of those light 
sleepers who dream faintly that do not come true. 
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We get out of life, all of us, what we bring to it; that, and that 
only, is what it can teach us. There are men whom Dowson’s experi- 
ences would have made great men, or great writers ; for him they 
did very little. Love and regret, with here and there the suggestion 
of an uncomforting pleasure snatched by the way, are all that he has 
to sing of; and he could have sung of them at much less “ expense 
of spirit,” and, one fancies, without the “ waste of shame” at all. 
Think what Villon got directly out of his own life, what Verlaine, 
what Musset, what Byron, got directly out of their own lives! It 
requires a strong man to “sin strongly” and profit by it. To 
Dowson the tragedy of his own life could only have resulted in an 
elegy. ‘TI have flung roses, roses, riotously with the throng,”’ he con- 
fesses, in his most beautiful poem ; but it was as one who flings roses in 
a dream, as he passes with shut eyes through an unsubstantial throng. 
The depths into which he plunged were always waters of oblivion, 
and he returned forgetting them. He is always a very ghostly 
lover, wandering in a land of perpetual twilight, as he holds a 
whispered collogue sentimental with the ghost of an old love: 


‘* Dans le vieux pare solitaire et glacé, 
Deux spectres ont évoqué le passé.” 


It was, indeed, almost a literal unconsciousness, as of one who leads 
two lives, severed from one another as completely as sleep is from 
waking. Thus we getin his work very little of the personal appeal 
of those to whom riotous living, misery, a cross destiny, have been of 
so real a value. And it is important to draw this distinction, if only 
for the benefit of those young men who are convinced that the first 
step towards genius is disorder. Dowson is precisely one of the 
people who are pointed out as confirming this theory. And yet 
Dowson was precisely one of those who owed least to circumstances ; 
and, in succumbing to them, he did no more than succumb to the 
destructive forces which, shut up within him, pulled down the house 
of life upon his own head. 

A soul “ unspotted from the world,” in a body which one sees 
visibly soiling under one’s eyes ; that improbability is what all who 
knew him saw in Dowson, as his youthful physical grace gave way 
year by year, and the personal charm underlying it remained un- 
changed. There never was a simpler or more attaching charm, 
because there never was a sweeter or more honest nature. It was 
not because he ever said anything particularly clever or particularly 
interesting, it was not because he gave you ideas, or impressed you by 
any strength or originality, that you liked to be with him ; but because 
of acertain engaging quality, which seemed unconscious of itself, 
which was never anxious to be or to do anything, which simply 
existed, as perfume exists in a flower. Drink was like a heavy 
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curtain, blotting out everything of a sudden; when the curtain lifted, 
nothing had changed. Living always that double life, he had his 
true and his false aspect, and the true life was the expression of that 
fresh, delicate, and uncontaminated nature which some of us knew 
in him, and which remains for us, untouched by the other, in every 
line that he wrote. 


III. 


Dowson was the only poet I ever knew who ever cared more for 
his prose than his verse; but he was wrong, and it is not by his prose 
that he will live, exquisite as that prose was, at its best. He wrote 
two novels in collaboration with Mr. Arthur Moore: 4 Comedy of 
Masks, in 1893, and Adrian Rome, in 1899, both done under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Henry James, both interesting because they were 
personal studies, and studies of known surroundings, rather than for 
their actual value as novels. A volume of “Stories and Studies in 
Sentiment,” called Dilemmas, in which the influence of Mr. Wedmore 
was felt in addition to the influence of Mr. James, appeared in 1895. 
Several other short stories, among his best work in prose, have not 
yet been reprinted from the Savoy. Some translations from the 
French, done as hack work, need not be mentioned here, though they 
were never without some traces of his peculiar quality of charm in 
language. The short stories were indeed rather “studies in senti- 
ment” than stories; studies of singular delicacy, but with only a 
faint hold on life, so that perhaps the best of them was not un- 
naturally a study in the approaches of death: “ The Dying of Francis 
Donne.” For the most part they dealt with the same motives as the 
poems, hopeless and reverent love, the ethics of renunciation, the 
disappointment of those who are too weak or too unlucky to take 
what they desire. They havea sad and quiet beauty of their own, 
the beauty of second thoughts and subdued emotions, of choice and 
scholarly English, moving in the more fluid and reticent harmonies of 
prose almost as daintily as if it were moving to the measure of verse. 
Dowson’s care over English prose was like that of a Frenchman 
writing his own language with the respect which Frenchmen pay to 
French. Even English things had to come to him through France, 
if he was to prize them very highly; and there is a passage in 
Dilemmas which I have always thought very characteristic of his 
own tastes, as it refers to an “infinitesimal library, a few French 
novels, an Horace, and some well-thumbed volumes of the modern 
English poets in the familiar edition of Tauchnitz.” He was Latin 
by all his affinities, and that very quality of slightness, of [parsimony 
almost in his dealings with life and the substance of art, connects 
him with the artists of Latin races, who have always been so fastidious 
in their rejection of mere nature, when it comes too nakedly or too 
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clamorously into sight and hearing, and so gratefully content with a 
few choice things faultlessly done. 

And Dowson in his verse (the Verses of 1896, The Pierrot of the 
Minute, a dramatic phantasy in one act, of 1897, the posthumous 
volume, Decorations) was the same scrupulous artist as in his prose, 
and more felicitously at home there. He was quite Latin in his 
feeling for youth, and death, and “the old age of roses,” and the 
pathos of our little hour in which to live and love; Latin in his 
elegance, reticence, and simple grace in the treatment of these 
motives; Latin, finally, in his sense of their sufficiency for the whole 
of one’s mental attitude. He used the commonplaces of poetry 
frankly, making them his own by his belief in them: the Horatian 
Cynara or Neobule was still the natural symbol for him when he 
wished to be most personal. I remember his saying to me that his 
ideal of a line of verse was the line of Poe: 


“ The viol, the violet, and the vine; ” 


and the gracious, not remote or unreal beauty, which clings about 
such words and such images as these, was always to him the true 
poetical beauty. There never was a poet to whom verse came more 
naturally, for the song’s sake; his theories were all cesthetic, almost 
technical ones, such as a theory, indicated by his preference for the 
line of Poe, that the letter “v” was the most beautiful of the letters, 
and could never be brought into verse too often, For any more 
abstract theories he had neither tolerance nor need. Poetry as a 
philosophy did not exist for him ; it existed solely as the loveliest of 
the arts. He loved the elegance of Horace, all that was most com- 
plex in the simplicity of Poe, most bird-like in the human melodies 
of Verlaine. He had the pure lyric gift, unweighted or unballasted 
by any other quality of mind or emotion; and a song, for him, was 
music first, and then whatever you please afterwards, so long as it 
suggested, never told, some delicate sentiment, a sigh or a caress; 
finding words, at times, as perfect as these words of a poem headed, 
“Q Mors! quam amara est memoria tua homini pacem habenti in 
substantiis suis ” : 


‘* Exceeding sorrow ‘« Be no word spoken ; 
Consumeth my sad heart! Weep nothing: let a pale 
sJecause to-morrow Silence, unbroken 
We must depart, Silence prevail ! 
Now is exceeding sorrow Prithee, be no word spoken, 
All my part! Lest I fail ! 
*« Give over playing, ‘* Forget to-morrow ! 
Cast thy viol away : Weep nothing: only lay 
Merely laying In silent sorrow 
Thine head my way : Thine head my way : 
Prithee, give over playing, Let us forget to-morrow, 
Grave or gay. This one day !” 
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There, surely, the music of silence speaks, if it has ever spoken. 
The words seem to tremble back into the silence which their whisper 
has interrupted, but not before they have created for us a mood, such 
a mood as the Venetian Pastoral attributed to Giorgione renders in 
painting. Languid, half inarticulate, coming from the heart of a 
drowsy sorrow very conscious of itself, and not less sorrowful because 
it sees its own face looking mournfully back out of the water, the 
song seems to have been made by some fastidious amateur of grief, 
and it has all the sighs and tremors of the mood, wrought into a 
faultless strain of music. Stepping out of a paradise in which pain 
becomes so lovely, he can see the beauty which is the other side of 
madness, and, in a sonnet Zo One in Bedlam, can create a more 
positive, a more poignant mood, with this fine subtlety : 


‘« With delicate, mad hands, behind his sordid bars, 
Surely he hath his posies, which they tear and twine ; 
Those scentless wisps of straw, that miserably line 
His strait, caged universe, whereat the dull world stares, 
Pedant and pitiful. O, how his rapt gaze wars 
With their stupidity ! Know they what dreams divine 
Lift his long, laughing reveries like enchaunted wine, 
And make his melancholy germane to the stars’! 


‘* O lamentable brother! if those pity thee, 
Am I not fain of all thy lone eyes promise me ; 
Half a fool’s kingdom, far from men who sow and reap, 
All their days, vanity? Better than mortal flowers, 
Thy moon-kissed roses seem: better than love or sleep, 
The star-crowned solitude of thine obiivious hours! ”’ 


Here, in the moment’s intensity of this comradeship with madness, 
observe how beautiful the whole thing becomes; how instinctively 
the imagination of the poet turns what is sordid into a radiance, all 
stars and flowers and the divine part of forgetfulness! It is a symbol 
of the two sides of his own life: the side open to the street, and the 
side turned away from it, where he could “hush and bless himself 
with silence.” No one ever worshipped beauty more devoutly, and 
just as we see him here transfiguring a dreadful thing with beauty, 
so we shall see, everywhere in his work, that he never admitted an 
emotion which he could not so transfigure. He knew his limits only 
too well; he knew that the deeper and graver things of life were for 
the most part outside the circle of his magic; he passed them by, 
leaving much of himself unexpressed, because he would permit him- 
self to express nothing imperfectly, or according to anything but his 
own conception of the dignity of poetry. In the lyric in which he 
has epitomised himself and his whole life, a lyric which is certainly 
one of the greatest lyrical poems of our time, “‘ Non sum qualis eram 
bone sub regno Cynare,” he has for once said everything, and he 
has said it to an intoxicating and perhaps immortal music : 
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‘« Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine, 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine ; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay ; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was grey : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


‘I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine ; 
And [ am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion.” 


Here, perpetuated by some unique energy of a temperament rarely 
so much the master of itself, is the song of passion and the passions, 
at their eternal war in the soul which they quicken or deaden, and in 
the body which they break down between them. In the second 
book, the book of Decorations, there are a few pieces which repeat, 
only more faiftly, this very personal note. Dowson could never 
have developed; he had already said, in his first book of verse, all 
that he had to say. Had he lived, had he gone on writing, he could 
only have echoed himself; and probably it would have been the less 
essential part of himself; his obligation to Swinburne, always evi- 
dent, increasing as his own inspiration failed him. He was always 
without ambition, writing to please his own fastidious taste, with a 
kind of proud humility in his attitude towards the public, not expect- 
ing or requiring recognition. He died obscure, having ceased to care 
even for the delightful labour of writing. He died young, worn out 
by what was never really life to him, leaving a little verse which has 
the pathos of things too young and too frail ever to grow old. 

Artuur Symons. 
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Oxe of the characters in a play that had some vogue in London a 
dozen or fifteen years ago declared, nightly, that he was at his 37th 
conspiracy. The Empress-Dowager Tze-hsi-tuan-yu has not yet 
rivalled that record, but she is getting on. When persons have 
attained to the position of Empress, moreover, they no longer conspire : 
they make coups d’état. The Empress Tze-hsi has made several. The 
first was in 1861, when she combined with Prince Kung and her sister 
Empress, Tze An, to seize the reigns of power after the death of their 
consort the Emperor Hien Fung.’ The next was in 1875. Having 
grasped the reins, in 1861, the two ladies succeeded in holding them 
and governing, as regents, during the long minority of Hien Fung’s 
son and successor, Tung Che. They had to retire for a while when 
the latter came of age, in 1873; but his death, two years later, gave 
them another opportunity, which they were prompt to seize. Tung 
Che died childless, but leaving a widow, Ah-lu-té, who might hope to 
give him a posthumous heir. The due procedure, under those circum- 
stances, would have been to await the course of events, and if these 
failed to meet the exigencies of Salic Law, to select for posthumous 
adoption to the deceased Emperor a child during whose minority the 
widowed Empress Ah-lu-té would become regent in turn. Such 
women as Tze-hsi, however—for it is she who has always been credited 
with the initiative—rise superior to rules. The possibilities connected 
with the Empress Ah-lu-té were ignored. The obligation to select as 
heir a child capable of adoption to Tung Che was ignored; the suc- 
cession was fixed, on the contrary, upon one who had the inestimable 
qualification, in the Empress’s eyes, of being a minor, but had the 
disqualification of being of the same generation as his predecessor and 
incapable, therefore, of performing the ancestral rites. The Empress 
Ah-lu-té’s claims were ignored, and shortly obliterated by death— 
declared to be suicidal, but so convenient that it was spoken of with 
a shrug. 

The selection of an Emperor, under such circumstances, devolves. 
really upon the heads of the Imperial Clan. Tsai Tien, as the present: 
Emperor Kwang Su was originally named, seemed an outside chance. 
He is a son of Yih Hwan, Prince of Chun, the seventh son of the 
Emperor Taokwang (who was reigning at the time of the Treaty of 


(1) It may conduce to lucidity to explain at the outset that Tze-An was the Empress 
proper, but was childless. The present ‘“Empress-Dowager’’ was not originally an 
empress at all, but was given that honorary rank as the mother of Hien Fung’s only 
son, Tung Che. 
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Nanking) and brother of Hien Fung (who was reigning at the date 
of the Treaty of Tientsin). There was nothing in his birth to 
distinguish him above others; while he laboured under a defect 
which we may estimate by recalling the supreme importance, in 
Chinese eyes, of the ancestral rites. His mother was a sister of the 
Empress Tze-hsi, who is his aunt, therefore, by blood as well as by 
marriage ; but considerations other than those of relationship were held 
to have influenced the choice. It was, at any rate, upon Tsai Tien, who 
was at that time only three-and-a-half years old, that the choice of the 
Imperial Clan Court fell. The death of the Emperor Tung Che, 
the selection of a successor, and the appointment of the Dowager- 
Empresses as regents, are described in a series of edicts possessing 
curious interest both on account of the insight they give into the cus- 
toms of the Court and the quaint eloquence of the language employed. 
The sequence of thought in Europe is, /e roi est mort : vive le roi; but 
the practice, at any rate, in China is diametrically opposite. The 
first thing is to proclaim a new Emperor ; then the latter announces 
his predecessor’s death. Tung Che died on the 12th January, 1875: 
at least that was the date officially given; and the Peking Gazette of 
the 13th contained a series of edicts announcing the fact and the choice 
of a successor—or rather the succession and the death. In the first, 
eight of the Imperial Princes and twenty-one Ministers and Magnates 
of the Court state that they have received the benign mandate of their 
Majesties the Empresses Tse An and Tze-hsi, in the following terms :— 


“Let Tsai Tien, son of Yih Hwan, the Prince of Chun, become adopted as the 
son of the Emperor Wen Tsung Hien (Hien Fung), and enter upon the inheritance 
of the great dynastic line as Emperor by succession.” 


The second edict announces the receipt of another mandate from 
he Empresses, as follows :— 


“Whereas His Majesty the Emperor has ascended upon the Dragon to be a 
guest on high, without offspring born to his inheritance, no course has been open 
but that of causing Tsai Tien, son of Prince Chun, to become adopted as the son 
of the Emperor Wen Tsung Hien, and to enter upon the inheritance of the great 
dynastic line as Emperor by succession. When a Prince shall have been born to 
the Emperor, he shall he adopted as inheritor of His Majesty now departed.” ! 


A third decree appoints certain Magnates to arrange the obsequial 
rites. A fourth degrades the two Imperial physicians. The fifth 
purports to be an acknowledgment, by the child Emperor, of the 
benign mandate of the Empresses “ commanding him to enter upon 
the inheritance of the great succession”: grief, eulogy of the late 


(L) To perform the ancestral rites one must be a son; butason must be of a posterior 
generation. Tsai Tien could therefore be introduced into the succession only by 
adoption to Hien Fung. As this left Tung Che without an heir, it is promised that 
Kwang Su’s first son shall be adopted to Tung Che. 
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Emperor’s character, and awe at the magnitude of the trust bequeathed 
are expressed in pathetic language; and the Ministers and servants, 
high and low, in the ranks of the civil and military administration 
are exhorted to “strive in uprightness and loyalty to maintain an 
ever-improving rule.” The sixth purports to bea valedictory edict by 
the deceased monarch, penned in recognition of the fact that for some 
days past his strength had gradually failed, until the hope of recovery 
had passed away : “ mindful of the graver interests of the dynastic line 
he feels that it behoves him to transmit his charge to worthy hands,” 
and states that he has received the benign mandate of the Empresses 
appointing Tsai Tien to succeed him: the latter is exhorted to accept 
with reverence the trust that is bestowed ; to exert himself continually 
to choose his servants wisely, and to cherish filial devotion for the 
Empresses; while the Ministers and officials are to unite in upright 
and loyal efforts that they may “uphold for him a more and more 
glorious rule.” 

On the 15th January the Empresses formally accept the Regency 
which they had practically assumed. The formality is accomplished 
through the medium of a memorial from the various magnates of 
the Court, which the Emperor “reverently presents for the affec- 
tionate perusal of their Majesties.” The latter reply that it has made 
them feel with added poignancy the sorrow they are unable to dispel : 
“ the institution of a Regency from behind the curtain is essentially a 
temporary expedient: in consideration, however, of the fact that 
His Majesty who has succeeded to the throne is at present of a 
tender age; and moreover that, in times so filled with trouble, the 
Princes and Ministers cannot be left without a source to look to for 
authority, we have no choice but to yield consent to their entreaty 
until His Majesty shall have fulfilled the period of his education.” 
A decree of the 16th announced that the designation “ Kwang Su ” 
had been chosen as the style of thenew reign. Another, of the 21st, 
relieved Prince Chun from the embarrassment to which he was sub- 
jected as being father to an Emperor but subject toason. It is 
contrary to all Chinese notions of propriety that the father should 
perform acts of homage to his own child. Prince Chun was excused, 
therefore, from taking his place in the ranks of attendance to offer 
homage on His Majesty’s enthronement, but was enjoined still to 
attend to the ceremonial at the various ancestral temples and the 
annual sacrifices at the eastern and western mausolea, and was made 
a Prince of the first order with perpetual hereditary succession. 

Waters which had been so violently disturbed were not likely to 
subside at once. It was felt that the natural course of succession had 
been diverted, to serve the ambition of the Dowagers; but they were 
able to make good their position. The death of the young Empress 
Ah-lu-té, two months after her husband, cleared the way. A dis- 
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tinguished literate was found with courage to denounce the disturbance 
of the line of descent which left Tung Che without a son to perform 
the ancestral rites, and to commit suicide by way of emphasising and 
expiating his protest. But all passed without external disturbance ; 
and the august ladies entered upon a second Regency which lasted—in 
the case of Tze An, till her death in 1881, and in the case of her still 
surviving colleague, till Kwang Su came of age, in 1889. 

Chinese names are a weariness to the European flesh, and the 
interest of Chinese dynastic episodes to the European reader is in 
inverse ratio to their importance at Peking. The interests of Great 
Britain in the Far East are, however, considerable ; and it is because 
these may be considerably affected by ambitions which disregard every 
canon of Chinese propriety that I have ventured to recall the 
leading features of a story which finds its sequel in the incidents of 
the last two months. Some may have been puzzled by the stress laid, 
in recent telegrams from China, on the adoption of an heir to the 
throne who is to rank as heirto Tung Che. Having discovered the 
key to that riddle, we shall find that we have obtained the key to 
much else that may have seemed obscure in recent intrigues. 

The Empress-Dowager retired, avowedly, from the Regency on 
Kwang Su’s coming of age, in 1889; but her continued influence 
was repeatedly made manifest in edicts which the Emperor admitted 
having received her instructions to issue or endorse. Dowager- 
Empresses are traditionally a Power, in Peking. We find, for in- 
stance, the Emperor Tao Kwang, who was by no means a fainéant, 
paying extraordinary respect to the lady who occupied that position 
in his day; and the tradition of prolonged tutelage would combine 
with the prestige of position to give exceptional influence to an able, 
determined, and ambitious woman like Tze-hsi. It would be super- 
fluous to recapitulate at length the circumstances of the Emperor’s 
revolt against that influence, and practical supersession, in 1898 ; 
nor need we attempt to ascertain the precise measure of his indi- 
vidual capacity and force. What is certain is that he stood for 
reform, and that the Empress-Dowager stands for reaction. He 
had surrounded himself with reforming advisers, and had issued a 
number of edicts designed to get the State-carriage out of the 
ancient ruts into which it had sunk. Such attempts have excited 
antagonism enough, upon occasion, in the comparatively young 
countries of the West. They excited something akin to horror 
among moss-grown scholars who saw their venerable curriculum in 
danger of change; among Palace creatures and Placemen who saw 
their sinecures in danger; and among the whole host of Permanent 
Officials who saw their perquisites and the stereotyped routine of 
things likely to be thrown into the crucible. The Emperor was 
backed by thousands of the younger literati, mandarins, and mer- 
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chants in the provinces, and by some of the highest officials in the 
Empire. But the coup détat was effected in Peking, where the re- 
actionaries practically held the field. All that they wanted was a 
leader; and ignorance of the forces really at work combined with 
personal fears and personal ambition to throw the Empress-Dowager 
into their hands. On the 22nd September she openiy seized the reins 
of power, in pursuance of an edict issued in the Emperor’s name 
declaring his lack of capacity and begging her to resume the 
guidance of affairs. Six of the men who had prominently sup- 
ported him in his schemes of reform were put to death without 
form of trial. Kang Yu-wei, the most prominent of all, escaped 
to Hong-Kong, and thence to Japan ; leaving behind him, however, an 
open letter addressed to the Foreign Ministers, in which certain 
unamiable characteristics that have been ascribed to the Empress are 
frankly catalogued. She is compared, more sinicd, to the Empress 
Wu, who also succeeded in keeping her son in tutelage, and keeping 
hold of power during a long and licentious life.' She is charged 
with having tried to corrupt the Emperor, and with having poisoned 
her former colleague, the Empress-Dowager of Hien Fung, and her 
daughter-in-law, the Empress-Dowager of Tung Che. She is charac- 
terised as an Usurper, having deposed an Emperor who was full of 
brightness and promise ; and is told that she is, after all, but a con- 
cubine-relict of Hien Fung “ whom, by her acts, she made die of 
spleen and indignation.” Chang Yin-huan, who had been in England 
twelve months before as Special Envoy at the Queen’s Jubilee, was 
banished to Turkestan, having been hardly saved from death, it is 
believed, by the interposition of H.B.M. Minister. High provincial 


(1) The Empress Wu Tsi-tien, who flourished during the greater part of the seventh 
century, was originally a concubine of the Emperor Tai-tsung (a.p. 627-50), one of 
the most famous sovereigns in Chinese history. It was during his reign that the 
Nestorians came to China, and were allowed to set up the famous monument which 
stands to this day at Singan, the capital of Shense. He was succeeded by a son, 
Kao-tsung, whose indolence and incapacity were more remarkable by contrast with 
the vigour of his predecessor, but whose reign derived notoriety from the extraordinary 
career of Wu Tsi-tien. Wu, who had entered the harem of Tai-tsung at the age of 
fourteen, is said to have retired toa Buddhist convent at his death; but Kao-tsung, who 
had seen and been fascinated by her, brought her back to the Palace, where she soon 
succeeded in gaining absolute control. Aspiring to the position of Empress, she 
accomplished her purpose by strangling her own child and charging the crime against 
the actual Empress, who was tried, degraded, imprisoned, and eventually died. In- 
stalled in her stead, Wu gradually engrossed the management of affairs, which she 
succeeded in retaining after her husband's death. Kao-tsung left the throne to his 
son, Chung-tsung ; but Wu displaced him in favour of his brother ; herself retaining 
the reins of power till she was displaced in her old age by a Palace conspiracy, dying 
at last at eighty-one. A bigoted Buddhist, she allowed Christianity, which Tai-tsung 
had tolerated, to be slandered and persecuted. Accused of murdering all who opposed 
her will, and of gratifying her pride by assuming semi-divine titles, the example of her 
reign has been held up as striking evidence of the evil of allowing women to meddle in 
politics. 
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officials guilty of progressive tendencies were displaced right and 
left, and their places filled by Manchus and reactionaries. It was 
frankly anticipated, at the time, that a drama which opened with 
such amenities would be consummated by Kwang Su’s death; but 
an explosion of remonstrance from the Provinces combined with 
representations by H.B.M. Minister of the evil impression that 
would be produced by such an event to arrest the design. He was 
allowed to live, under close tutelage and control, and the Empress 
Tse-hsi has ruled openly in his stead. 

Having turned the tables on her adversaries, and recovered the 
power which those who have once tasted it are reputed to love, the 
Empress might have been content ; though even she might grow 
weary of combating the hostility to her régime which centres round 
the personality of Kwang Su. But the reactionary clique was not 
happy. All was safe for the moment; but their mistress is advanced 
in years, and what would happen at her death? If the Emperor 
regained power, there would be a fresh era of reform; and not of 
reform only, but of revenge, perhaps, for wrongs suffered and indig- 
nities imposed. Soa fresh combination was devised. The promise 
of adopting a posthumous son to Tung Che had never been fulfilled, 
as Kwang Su has not fulfilled his share by providing the child. It 
was consistent, under these circumstances, to propose that one should 
be selected from among the younger members of the Imperial Clan. 
A son (adopted or otherwise) of Tung Che would stand out as heir 
to the Throne, and a whole vista of possibilities was opened up! On 
the 23rd January, 1900, accordingly, the Peking Gazette contained the 
following decree :— 


“The Grand Secretariat is hereby commanded to transmit our instructions to 
the following persons :—Pu Wei, Prince of Kung, Ist Order; Princes Tsai Lien 
and Tsai Ying, 3rd Order ; and Duke Tsai Lan ; also the members of the Grand 
Secretariat, Lord Chamberlain, Ministers of the Presence, Grand Council, Board 
of Comptrollers-General of the Imperial Household Department, the Manchu and 
Chinese Presidents of the Six Boards and Nine Ministries, and the Heads of the 
{mperial Academy and Library. The above-named are hereby commanded to 
assemble in the Palace to-morrow morning and await further instructions.’’ 


The object was to choose—or sanction the predetermined choice 
of—a child who should be given as heir to Tung Che; and it is part 
of the irony of things that the result was announced (as follows) in 
the Emperor’s own name— 


“While yet in our infancy we were by grace of the Emperor Tung Che chosen 
to succeed him in the heavy responsibilities of Head of the whole Empire, and 
when His Majesty died we sought day and night to be deserving of such kindness 
by energy and faithfulness in our duties. We were also indebted to the Empress- 
Dowager, who taught and cherished us assiduously, and to her we owe our safety 
to the present day. Now, be it also known that when we were selected to the 
Throne it was then agreed that if ever we should have a son that son should be 
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proclaimed heir to the Throne. But ever since last year (1895) we have been 
constantly ill, and it was for this reason that, in the Sth month of that year (the 
date of the coup d'état), the Empress-Dowager graciously acceded to our urgent 
prayers, and took over the reins of government in order to instruct us in our 
duties. A year has now passed, and still we find ourselves an invalid ; but ever 
keeping in our mind that we do not belong to the direct line of succession, and 
that, for the sake of the safety of the Empire of our ancestors, a legal heir should 
be selected to the Throne, we again prayed the Empress-Dowager to carefully 
choose from amongst the members of the Imperial Clan such an one; and this 
she has done in the person of Pu Chun, son of Tsai Yi, Prince Tuan. 

‘“We hereby command accordingly (he continues) that Pu Chun,! the son of 
Tsai Yi, Prince Tuan, be made heir to the late Emperor Tung Che.” 


Now the bearing of these utterances depends, like those of 
Captain Bunsby, on the application of them. The meaning read into 
them by all China seems to have been that the Empress intended to 
depose Kwang Su, make Pu Chun Emperor, and constitute herself 
Regent during the new minority. The anticipation evoked an out- 
burst of loyalty to Kwang Su which surprised those who had doubted 
the existence of any public opinion among the Chinese. Kin Lien- 
shan, district manager of the Imperial Telegraphs—whose name 
seems destined to come into notoriety along with that of Kang Yu- 
vei—promptly despatched, on behalf of 1,231 literati and gentry 
of Shanghai and the neighbourhood, a telegram to the Princes and 
Ministers of the Tsungli~Yamen, in the following terms :— 


“ When we received the edict of the 24th inst., in which the Emperor proposed 
to abdicate on account of illness, we were amazed ; and the mandarins, gentry, 
and merchants from all the provinces residing in Shanghai became full of anxiety, 
and discussed the matter everywhere in the streets. We, therefore, wire to you 
to beg of you to be loyal and faithful, and, on behalf of the nation, to implore the 
Emperor not to think of abdicating, even though he should be unwell ; so that the 
Empress- Dowager, at her advanced age, may not have the extra burden of ruling a 
distracted Empire, and so that the spirits of our ancestors may be at rest, and the 
people live in peace.” 


It was said that a number of the officials and gentry of Hupeh 
had taken similar action; and that the chief military officials at 
Nanking had protested to the Viceroy that they acknowledged only 
iXwang Su, and offered to take active measure on his behalf. It is 
significant, at any rate, “that a proclamation purporting to emanate 


(1) There may be a certain academic interest in noting that the new heir is a great- 
grandson of the Emperor Tao Kwang. Prince Tuan is a son of Prince Tun, who was 
brother of the Emperor Hien Fung and of Prince Chun (the father of Kwang Su): 
he is of the same generation, therefore, as Tung Che and Kwang Su, and any son 
of his would be eligible for adoption to either of the two.—The reigning family have, 
however, a still clearer method of exhibiting the genealogical sequence. The children 
of a given generation have all the same appellative. The sons of Kiaking, for instance, 
were all Mien; the sons of Tao Kwang are all Yih; the sons of these Yih are all Tsai, 
and the sons of the Tsai are all Pu. Tung Che and Kwang Su were both Tsai. Any 
Pu is, therefore, eligible for adoption by either as son. 
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from one Hsu, who declares himself to be secretly ordered by the 
Emperor Kwang Su to “call on patriotic men to exterminate evil 
people,” was widely distributed in Hankow. “The Emperor kad 
(it is declared), ever since he held the reins of government, done his 
utmost to perform his duty, and the people are satisfied. . . 
Recently he was forced to abdicate the throne by a number of 
treasonable men, who fascinated the Empress-Dowager. . . . On 
seeing that the Empress-Dowager is tyrannising over the people, and 
giving away the territory to Russia, (Hsu) wished, long ago, to ask 
the Emperor’s permission to clear off the evil people near him, but 
hesitated to do so lest the matter should leak out.”” Now, however, 
as all know that the Empress really intends to depose him without 
ground, “it is time to swear that we are not standing under the 
sun with her and her villains,” A committee representing 80,000 
Chinese residents in Siam telegraphed from Bangkok :— 


“ We, the loyal subjects of H.I.M. Kuang Hsu in Siam, learn with sorrowful 
surprise that an attempt is being made by certain traitors at Peking to destroy by 
poison our beloved Sovereign, and we would hereby warn Your Excellencies [7.c., 
the Ministers of the Tsung li Yamen], that, should our Emperor be murdered or 
deposed, an Army of Revenge from Siam alone will immediately return to China 
for the sole purpose of serving out justice to the two arch traitors, Prince Ching 
and Kang Yi, whom we deem the chief authors of all the sorrows and troubies of 
our beloved Emperor. We feel certain that the inhabitants of the length and 
breadth of the homeland will rejoice to help us in removing these traitors and 
their partisans for ever from the Government.” 


It is less surprising, perhaps, that Chinese residing in the Straits 
I §, perhaps, 8 

Settlements,’ in Australia, and in California should have protested 

with equal emphasis against the deposition of a monarch whose only 

offence had been the advocacy of reforms which they had learned to 

appreciate and admire. 

Such an explosion of remonstrance seems to have caused astonish- 
ment, as well as alarm and anger, at Peking. But the Empress 
was shrewd enough to perceive reason for pause. Instead of deposing 
the Emperor, she requested the Board of Ceremonies to decide upon 
a fitting manner of observing his birthday, and acquiesced in a 
demand by the Foreign Ministers to be allowed to pay him their 
compliments on Chinese New Year’s Day (Feb. 19). But she 
turned her rage against the Reform Party, who are held respon- 
sible for the opposition. The first victim selected was Kin Lien- 
shan, whose arrest and execution were ordered—whether for signing, 

(1) The Chinese at Singapore telegraphed to the Tsungli-Yamen: ‘ Urge upon the 
Empress-Dowager the absolute necessity of sparing the Emperor’s life, or else the 
Chinese here will gladly sacrifice their lives;”’ and to the British, American, and 
Japanese Ministers at Peking, individually : ‘‘ All Chinese communities beg you to 
use your influence to protect Kwang Su’s life.’’ Forty-six protests, in all, are said to 
have reached Peking within a few days. 
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or only for forwarding, the Shanghai message, is not clear. Kin got 
warning, and fled to Macao. The instructions were passed on, there- 
fore, to Canton; and the Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, lost no time in 
formulating a request for his extradition on a charge of embezzling 
Tls. 38,000! The pretext is ingenious, as a political accusation 
would have been ignored, whereas the Portuguese could not well 
refuse to detain him pending the offer of evidence on a civil charge. 
It is by no means unlikely, even, that a man flying suddenly for his 
life may have left his accounts unsquared. Proof, however, not only 
of a deficit but of animus furandi will doubtless be required: there is 
a general conviction in China that Kin will receive short shrift if he 
touches Chinese soil, and the Portuguese will hardly surrender a man 
to death on a charge which they know to be merely a cloak. 

Close upon the denunciation of Kin Lien-shan came a fresh 
exhortation to the great provincial officers to terminate, no matter 
how, the career of Kang Yu-wei. 


‘*Ever since the heinous crimes against the dynasty committed by Kang 
Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao, and their consequent proscription, we have 
repeatedly commanded the Viceroys and Governors of the maritime provinces to 
offer rewards for the capture of these two men, and also to buy the services of 
men to betray them to the authorities ; but so far, it seems, without any success, 
In the meanwhile these two have been inciting the Chinese of the sea coast and 
islands against us by their writings, and have even published newspapers to pro- 
pagate their treason for the success of their nefarious designs. Language is 
insufficient to express our indignation and anger at the conduct of thesemen. We, 
therefore, hereby again command the Viceroys and Governors of all our Provinces 
to issue proclamations giving out in clear and plain terms that the Imperial 
Government guarantees a reward of Tls. 100,000 (about £15,000) to anyone, 
without distinction of class or social standing, who shall be able to hand over to 
the Authorities the actual persons of Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao ; or 
should these men be slain it will only be necessary to have their bodies identified 
to receive the same reward now offered. To show the sincerity of the Imperial 
Government in its offer of reward, let the said amount of Tls. 100,000 be sent to 
the Shanghai Taotai, who is to hold the money ready for immediate handing over 
to the successful men as soon as the formality of identification be over, in order 
that there may be no unnecessary delay in giving the reward. Should official 
rank be desired in preference to this money, we will give high substantial rank, 
far above the usual habit of granting such, which will satisfy the desires of the 
most ambitious.’’ [Even people found reading their writings are to be punished, 
and the writings themselves are to be burnt], “in order to vindicate the dignity 
of the Imperial dynasty and quiet the hearts of the people.” 


Having regard to the theory that Chinese civilisation came origin- 
ally from Babylon, we may be pardoned, perhaps, for recalling how 
Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury commanded to bring Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego before him because they refused to 
worship the image which he had set up; but how the punishment 
designed for them miscarried, and the King fell, soon after, on evil 
days. The ladies of the Legations who were so impressed, sixteen 
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months ago, by the Empress’s affability' may be surprised by the 
contrast. But if Hell hold no fury like a woman scorned, what may 
we not expect from one whose position of power and personal liberty 
have been menaced, as well as her reputation flétrie ? 

These major proscriptions were followed by a decree sentencing 
three distinguished members of the Hanlin College (including one 
who was chiefly ins‘rumental in negotiating the Peking Syndicate 
concessions) to imprisonment for life, a fourth to surveillance, and 
handing over a fifth for penalties to be subsequently determined 
—avowedly for “arrogant and boastful speech,” ‘ treasonable 
ideas,” “extraordinary and crazy charges” against the Empress’s 
chief advisers, &c., but really for progressive tendencies. Fifty 
more are said to have been since impeached, on a hint from the 
Empress that she did not believe those five could represent all the 
iniquity in such a nest. Orders were, it is alleged, received by the 
local Authorities to arrest certain prominent Reformers who reside in 
the Foreign Settlement at Shanghai; but the Taotai was more than 
unwilling to incur the friction which he knew the attempt would 
entail. They might be seized on chance opportunities, or obtained 
perhaps on trumped-up charges, but the Foreign Municipal Authori- 
ties would shield them, certainly, to the utmost of their power; and 
the Viceroy authorised him, apparently, to stay his hand pending 
further reference to Peking. Cases might be cited also of pressure 
on the families and kindred of men who are living abroad. There 
has been a general recrudescence of persecution, in fact, against per- 
sons suspected of leanings to reform; and a decree published in the 
Peking Gazette of the 20th February orders all the Provincial Mag- 
nates throughout the Empire “ to carefully nourish the scholars and 
students within their jurisdictions, to provide orthodox books and 

(1) **The ceremony of the 13th instant passed off extremely well. The Empress- 
Dowager made a most favourable impression by her courtesy and affability. Those 
who went to the Palace under the idea that they would meet a cold and haughty 
person of strong imperious manners, were agreeably surprised to find Her Imperial 
Majesty a kind and courteous hostess, who displayed both the tact and softness of a 
womanly disposition. The ladies were at first received in a hall in the gardens of the 
Palace, where they found the Empress-Dowager and the Emperor seated on a dais. 
A short speech of congratulation was read by Lady MacDonald as doyenne, and a brief 
reply made by the Empress-Dowager. The ladies then ascended the dais, and the 
Empress-Dowager spoke a few words to each in turn, embraced them, and placed a 
pearl ring on the finger of each. Her Majesty subsequently sent to each lady handsome 
presents of silk, a picture painted by herself, &. The Emperor shook each lady by 
the hand. The ladies were afterwards entertained at a banquet in another hall by the 
ladies of the Court. The Empress-Dowager again appeared, and drank a loving cup 
of tea with her guests. A letter of thanks for Her Majesty’s gracious reception and 
presents was afterwards sent by Lady MacDonald to the Empress-Dowager on behalf 
of the foreign ladies attending the audience. The appreciation of the Empress-Dowager 
of this step on the part of the ladies was to-day conveyed to each Legation concerned 


by two of the secretaries of the Tsungli-Yamen, who were charged by Prince Ching to 
communicate Her Imperial Majesty’s pleasure.’’—(China, No. 1 of 1900, p. 15.) 
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classics for schools and colleges, to promote and recommend to the 
Throne really deserving scholars, but to summarily suppress all who 
try to become boasting demagogues after the manner of such men as 
Kang Yu-wei.and Liang Chi-chao.” 

I was permitted, last year,’ to depict in these pages the political 
situation which appeared to me to have been created by the com- 
bined effects of the Japanese War, of foreign encroachments and 
pressure, and of a domestic policy hostile to reform. The only 
change I would now make in that presentment is to deepen the 
shadows. The Empress’s assurance that she was not antagonistic to 
reform, but desired to carry it out along lines more consistent with 
Chinese thought, has been discredited. The Reactionary policy of 
the clique with which she is identified seems, rather, to have been 
accentuated, and the spirit of enmity towards all who were associated 
with the reform movement embittered. An evident consequence 
has been to widen the rift between the Capital and the 
Provinces that was caused by the Emperor’s supersession. The 
Empress thinks, evidently, that she can crush opposition; but ex- 
perience has shown that movements of the kind are like rivers— 
which may be guided, as Yii is declared, in Chinese legend, to have 
guided the great rivers of China, by removing obstacles and deepen- 
ing their channels “ till the waters flowed peacefully into the Eastern 
sea’; but which are apt to burst through injudiciously constructed 
barriers and overwhelm everything in their course. The pressure 
to which the Imperial Government had been subjected from with- 
out is somewhat relaxed. Having ear-marked their respective 
spheres of interest, and obtained concessions of various privileges, 
the great European Powers chiefly interested have been content to 
await developments and events. But the autonomy of the eighteen 
Provinces appears to be in less danger from unprovoked aggression 
than from the ignorance, corruption, and incapacity of the Chinese 
Government itself. The removal of the Emperor from power, the 
reversal of his decrees, and the envenomed persecution of his advisers 
have caused wide-spread dissatisfaction, which is only restrained 
from dangerous expression by want of cohesion and leadership. 
There is unrest, from Shantung in the north to the great Kwang 
Viceroyalty in the south. The risk that some new freak of the 
Reactionaries may consolidate this fluent matter is at least not 
negligible; nor can the risk that certain foreign Powers might be 
led to step in to maintain order, and gradually, perhaps, to assume 
administrative responsibility in certain districts, in given contin- 
gencies, be ignored. 

We have heard quite recently, for instance, of grave warnings 


(1) ‘‘Spheres of Interest and the Open Door.’ By R.&. Gundry. Forryicutiy 
REVIEW, July, 1899. ‘The Yangtze Region.’”’ By R.S. Gundry. September, 1899. 
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addressed to the Imperial Government regarding the condition of 
affairs in the North, where an association calling itself I Ho Chuan 
(lit. Righteous Harmony Fists), familiarly known as The Boxers, 
has been distinguishing itself by assaulting, pillaging, and generally 
persecuting Christian converts. I have endeavoured, upon former 
occasions,’ to explain some of the underlying causes of the perennial 
antagonism to missionaries, especially Roman missionaries, and their 
converts in China. The remedy may be difficult to find, but it 
certainly does not lie in persecution ; and it has always been believed 
that the trouble, anxiety, and diplomatic embarrassment which riots 
superinduce must render the higher authorities, at least, unwilling 
to see them occur. The tacit complicity of the late Governor of 
Skantung in the proceedings of The Boxers seems, however, 
beyond doubt; so much so that when their misdeeds culminated 
lately in the murder of an English missionary, H.B.M. Minister 
demanded and obtained his recall. Yet the Empress has bestowed 
upon him the character Fu, signifying happiness—a well-recognised 
mark of favour, which was recorded in the Court Gazette—and has 
named him Governor of Shanse, where he will be able to thwart the 
operations of the Peking Syndicate by various methods, overt and 
covert, which a Mandarin in high position can always employ. The 
appointment of the present Governor, Yuan Shi-kai, was thought to 
herald better things; for he not only ranks among the Empress’s 
allies, but is credited with having at his disposal the most efficient 
body of troops in the north. He appears to have done little, how- 
ever, towards suppressing the movement; and popular report explains 
his inaction by affirming that the Empress told him he would be 
held responsible if any disturbance ensued. It is scarcely surprising, 
under such circumstances, that the tacit sympathy, at least, of the 
Empress and her allies should be claimed for a Society whose pro- 
gramme is avowedly anti-foreign. Placards frankly claiming this 
sympathy are said, indeed, to have been posted at Peking; and, 
though placards be ever so fallible, placards claiming to express the 
sympathies of the Empress are strong evidence, at least, of popular 
belief ; for we may guess from the cases of Kang Yu-wei and Kin 
Lien-shan what might happen to people who interpreted them awry. 
Gentlemen who have heard the Chinese Minister descant pleasantly, 
at our great industrial centres, on the enlightened purposes of his 
Government hardly conceived it possible, no doubt, that it should be 
so strangely engaged; but it is as well to realise that there are two 
sides to the picture. I have laid myself open, I fear, to the charge 
of quoting somewhat freely from Imperial decrees; but a tone of 
thought which is altogether peculiar can be best exhibited, at times, 


(1) Chapters X. and XI., China, Present and Past, Chapman & Hall, 1895. J. also 
Missionaries in China, by Alex. Michie: Stanford, 1891. 
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in the thinker’s words. Remembering how directly the Empress can 
speak when she wishes, let the reader place himself in the position 
of a Governor, and try to draw from the following edict a conclusion 
as to the category in which the Society that is disturbing Shantung 
should be enrolled. 


‘* Recently cases of robbery and violence have been becoming daily more fre- 


quent in various provinces, and missionary cases are of frequent occurrence. 
These are all regarded as the work of seditious societies, and it is demanded that 
they be severely punished. But there is a distinction in these societies. Those 
reckless fellows who band together and create riots are without excuse under 
our law. But if submissive and loyal subjects learn gymnastic drill for the pro- 
tection of their families, or unite the villages in their districts for mutual protec- 
tion, their object is merely mutual assistance, and quite right. But the local 
authorities sometimes make no distinction, and, mistakenly listening to ground- 
less rumours, treat them all as seditious subjects, and recklessly put them to 
death, so that there is no distinction drawn between the good and the bad, and 
the people become excited with fear. This is like trying to stop a pot boiling by 
adding more fuel ; or making a pool tc drive out fish. It is not that the people 
are not quiet, but that the officials’ action is to blame. The government of Our 
Dynasty is known to be kind and generous, and has cherished the people more 
than two hundred years. The food of the people and the ground on which they 
tread are the gifts of Heaven. How can they be ready to turn rebels and court 
punishment? It depends entirely on the Viceroys and Governors to engage 
worthy officials to govern the country rightly, and to secure the people rest. 
When they have law cases between the Christians and the people they should 
settle them justly and without any partiality. If at ordinary times they have 
the people’s confidence, when unusual circumstances occur they will naturally 
have the confidence of the public, and turn great matters into small and deeds 
into no deeds. The strength of the country depends upon this, and the amicable 
relations of all rest on this. The Viceroys’ and Governors’. . . instructions to 
the local officials should be precise, that in all cases of this kind they should only 
inquire whether the men are rebels or not, and whether they have created riots 
or not ; and not consider whether they belong to a society or religious sect. The 
people also ought to have no thought beyond the protection of their villages, and 
not to commence hostilities and create a disturbance or be agitated by rumours. 
They should not presume on their influence to oppress their neighbours. We 
trust the different districts will become quiet and relieve our anxiety.” 

A later edict declared, certainly in less ambiguous terms, the ille- 
gality of organisations which conduct themselves as The Boxers have 
done, and authorised the Governors of Shantung and Pechili to 
“issue a plain proclamation and give clear notice of prohibition,” in 
order that they may “cease their habits and becoming law-abiding 
and loyal.” 

“Tf they persist in their foolish ways without reform they ought to be strictly 
punished, and no leniency should be shown them. In regard to the divisions 
between the converts and common people, all are alike Our subjects, and when 
there are law disputes the local authorities should adjust them carefully, and 
irrespective of class or religion, seeking only to discover who is really in the 
wrong and showing no partiality, in order that the people may realise the 
fatherly sympathy of the Throne.” 


But either the words have failed to carry conviction, or the move- 
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ment has gained too much headway to be easily stopped ; for it is 
spreading, evidently, in Pechili, and we hear of outrage and massacre 
within fifty miles of Peking. 

If the North has its own form of unrest, it is peculiar only in 
that respect. The Yangtze Valley is seething with discontent, born 
partly of Imperial exactions and partly of loyalty to Kwang Su and 
antagonism to the Empress’s régime. The Kwang provinces, always 
turbulent, are a prey to brigandage ashore and piracy afloat. The 
dangers indicated last year appear to have grown greater, therefore, 
rather than less. The anti-foreign attitude which the Empress and 
her advisers are adopting may encourage an outbreak of anti-foreign 
feeling that would occasion intervention; or their domestic policy 
may excite disaffection leading to insurrection on an extensive scale. 
The only road of escape from the twofold danger seems to lie in re- 
yverting to a policy of reform ; whereas the only thought of the clique 
which has usurped power, at Peking, seems to be to accumulate soldiers 
to protect itself against the consequences of the dissatisfaction it 
inspires. One consideration might induce the Empress to desert the 
Reactionary cause and throw her influence into the opposite scale. 
It has been suggested that she is being carried farther than she 
intended, having had no conception of the forces that are at work. 
The last thing she desires is to endanger the dynasty. If it could 
be brought home to her that the present Reactionary policy con- 
stitutes a danger for the dynasty and the Empire, she might be 
induced, yet, to change her course and support the Emperor in a 
policy of Reform. Her halt on the threshold of what was 
intended, clearly, to be a fresh coup d’état, two months ago, goes 
to prove that she is not impervious to manifestations of popular 
sentiment; but many well qualified to form an opinion are per- 
suaded that she is kept in ignorance of the real import and mag- 
nitude of the crisis by which the Empire is assailed. She is 
impressed, for the moment, by the volume of remonstrance her 
project has evoked ; although she wreaks, woman-like, her spite on 
those whom she singles out as opposing her will. The present advice 
of the Emperor’s friends at Peking to their partisans in the Provinces 
is said to be not to press her too hard, but to let her escape, if she will, 
by the loophole which the protests have left her in laying the blame 
on her advisers. The primary object is to save Kwang Su. The 
great fear of the Reform party is that he may be made away with. 
So long as he is alive they are contending for their rightful Sovereign ; 
but his death would undermine that standpoint of objection to the 
Empress’s regime. To oppose her if she were ruling legally as 
Regent for a new Emperor would be to rebel ; and rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft: the Chinese have it in superstitious dread. 

R. 8. Gunpry. 
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“T pm not dare!” Such was Mr. Asquith’s reply to the query 
flung at him in the House of Commons as to why,. when himself in 
office, he had not transformed our procedure with regard to dangerous 
trades ; the faulty system of dealing with such trades he had just 
pilloried. The answer carries us back to 1895, and to the passage of 
the last addition to our code of Factory and Workshop Legislation 
through its final stages in the House of Commons. One sees again 
the scenes of the Committee stage. Outside the barrier, where the 
public are admitted, the little group of spectators, principally ladies 
representing the old Laissez faire school, clinging with an almost 
pathetic persistency to the application of outworn principles to 
present industrial conditions. Within, the champion of the school, 
Mr. Matthews, acrimoniously urging the hardships which the 
regulation of their labour brings to working women; Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose few appearances were always marked by a strong expression 
of opinion on some matters as to which his interest was inexplicable ; 
Mr. Burns, whose outbursts of eloquence sounded oddly coming from 
what appeared to lay-observers as being the opposition side of the 
Committee, and as if they belonged more properly to the seats where 
the “* Mountain,” the little knot of independent radicals, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Broadhurst and a few others struggled to strengthen the 
Bill. It was rather a forlorn hope to try to strengthen such a Bill, 
and Mr. Asquith’s hands were full in piloting it, for the weak 
Liberal Government resigned while the Bill was still in Committee, 
and its final clauses were only carried by a sort of tacit compact, 
which the brilliant Labour-journalist of the Daily Chronicle of those 
days called “a truce of God.” A good deal went overboard to get 
the Bill through, but, mutilated as it was, much that was excellent 
remained in the Act of 1895, and it was not a despicable contribution 
to the code which safeguards the workers in our factories and 
workshops. 

Since then five years have elapsed, and as each Government in turn 
is tacitly pledged to add to the code and to remedy the deficiencies of 
legislation to which the Inspectors have called their attention since 
the last Act was placed on the Statute Book, the Factory Bill of 
1900 has been introduced by Sir Matthew White Ridley. I will run 
through its principal provisions, and see how much that Mr. Asquith 
“ did not dare,” with a changing ministry and the weakest of parties, 
has been effected by the present Home Secretary, with his over- 
whelming majority behind him which can carry what it will. 
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First come the proposals with regard to the dangerous trades, and 
even were these placed elsewhere than first in the Bill, one would 
turn naturally to them to see what advance has been made in the 
suggested procedure with regard to them. Since 1895 the tales from 
Potteries and Match Factories and the Reports of the Departmental 
Committee, which has been inquiring into the diseases of occupations, 
have been ever with us. Lead-poisoning is rampant in the 
Potteries, and the disease enters into every trade where lead is used, 
while for the last few years the agitation which has drawn public 
attention to the returns has been such as to make the ignoring of the 
magnitude of the evil impossible. That so far the evil has been 
tinkered with only, and is not seriously abated, is apparent. One of 
the worst of the fatal cases occurred but a month or so ago; within 
the last two years nearly 300 cases have been reported on by 
delegates from the Women’s Trade Union League working in the 
Potteries ; and a visit to the district, or a study of the returns sent to 
us, show that wrist-drop, paralysis, epilepsy, and the many forms of 
lead disease are still rife, though the inclination on the part of 
employers to object to interference with their trade, and of 
employed to conceal their sufferings, for fear of loss of employment, 
tends to drive the evil deeper down. 

Since 1895, too, we have had the long list of reported cases of 
suffering from phossy-jaw from Messrs. Bryant & May’s, and a 
great deal of published information as to the suffering in other cases. 
The disease is recognised as attacking, in its acutest form, a small 
proportion of cases, but against the smallness of the returns are to be 
set the horrible severity of the suffering and the doubtful nature of 
the cure. “Cure” from phosphorus necrosis may mean the rest .of 
existence with part of the lower jaw gone, or some other ghastly 
disfigurement; but there are many cases where from time to time 
the old hideous suffering breaks out again and the wretched victim, 
who has been earning a precarious livelihood by hawking or charing, 
is again incapacitated for many weeks. I will not dwell longer on 
the matter, nor deal with illness attendant on other trades, such as 
the sickness which comes from the bronzing or gilding of ornamental 
cards, the premature ageing and paralysis which occurs at times to 
those who work in india-rubber works among the naphtha fumes; 
these and many more have already been described in an article by 
the Chairman of the Dangerous Trades Committee, published a year 
ago in this Review, and I will only name the machinery at present 
available to deal with them. 

For the trades scheduled as dangerous and reported on by experts 
and officials, after inquiries among employers and employed, the 
Secretary of State has power to draft regulations to protect the 
workers. Such rules must be laid upon the table of the House of 
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Commons for forty days before coming into operation. This practice 
of laying upon the table of the House of Commons the details of 
legislation, the power to arrange which has already been given to the 
Home Secretary by Parliament, is usual in other cases, but in this 
case alone it is extraordinarily supplemented. The rules as drafted 
are submitted to the very employers against whose carelessness in the 
hurry of competition the rules are designed as the workers’ protection, 
and should the employers object to any of the provisions, the Home 
Secretary must either modify the provisions to meet the objections, or 
refer them to an elaborate arrangement misleadingly called 
“ arbitration,’ from which experience shows that they will emerge 
“ whittled down” in the most essential points. From the recent 
arbitration in the Potteries the rules emerged hopelessly emasculated, 
and the still more recent Match Arbitration has given us rules which, 
in spite of the evidence of the experts and the protests of Inspectors, 
are hardly better than the confessedly ineffective rules, the place of 
which they are to take. The system has been condemned by the 
present Home Secretary and both his predecessors, Sir Matthew 
apologising for the weakness of his rules by the “ difficult circum- 
stances”? under which they were framed—their submission to objecting 
employers.’ 

The proposals brought forward for the removal of these “ difficult 
circumstances ”’ are in the main the substitution of a referee for the 
two arbitrators appointed by employers and the Home Office and the 
umpire at present required. In the Match Arbitration, just alluded 
to, the employers’ arbitrator having been withdrawn, no umpire was 
necessary, so that the proceedings, as a matter of fact, were conducted 
under the new system, and the Home Office arbitrator was the only 
judge. Rules so weak that they were challenged in the House of 
Commons are the result. 

Home work and its evils have been much before us of late, 
voluntary societies have done good service by their investigations 
into the conditions under which work is done by outworkers, though 
one feels that the patience of the individual fur-puller, artificial 
flower-maker or brush-maker must at times have been sorely tried. 
But we know from these amateur investigations and from the vivid 
passages in some of H.M. Inspectors’ Reports, how the home suffers 
from the intrusion of the work. The condition of the match-box 
maker’s home, floor, bed, and every available corner piled with the 
boxes, working from early morning till late night for her pittance of 
perhaps six shillings a week ; the hours of the fur-puller, the one room 
thick with the dust which rises from her work, as she bends coughing 
over it; the artificial flower-worker, pressing her children into the 
service to turn out her tale of bricks—all and many more have been 

(1) See Hansard, Sir M. W. Ridley, July 29, 1898. 
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depicted for those of us who have not made personal pilgrimages to 
their homes. The need for effective inspection and for efficient 
regulations has been pressed, and we have been made to realise that 
the health and well-being of the public necessitate that the goods 
they purchase shall not come from insanitary and infectious homes. 
In the 1895 Bill a clause was introduced penalising the employers 
who, after receiving the Factory Inspector’s warning, continued to 
give out work to any place certified by him to be unfit. The clause 
was guarded by riders such as, that a month might elapse before the 
giver-out need conform, and that the whole should only apply to 
areas and classes of persons specified by the Home Secretary’s order ; 
but still there was a prospect of some surveillance for home-work at 
last. During its passage through the House the clause was rendered 
abortive, in order to content the Irish Members, and Sir Matthew 
Ridley, after appointing a Committee of Inspectors to put the Section 
into force, had to admit that it had been so worded that nothing 
could be done. The little word which made the Section inoperative 
is removed in the new Bill; the substitution of “or” for “and” is 
effected in it. But the present Home Secretary has but done what 
the last Home Secretary thought he had done five years ago. We 
hoped for more, and that this strong Government would have 
grappled with the ever-increasing evil. 

And now what about the laundries, a trade brought most tardily 
under regulation ? Ever since the “ Short-time Committees ” strength- 
ened Lord Shaftesbury’s hands, the organised demand of the workers 
has been a great element in initiating regulations, and this element 
has not been wanting here! Anyone who has watched the Labour 
movement will remember when in 1891 the laundresses’ organisation, 
3,000 strong, eager for inclusion in the protection of Mr. Matthew’s 
Bill, agitated and lobbeyed, ending up with a demonstration in 
Hyde Park—the only women’s Trades Union demonstration that 
centre has ever seen—with the support of the strongest men’s organ- 
isations in London. They failed to carry these points then, but 
their action was not forgotten, and the Bill of 1895 proposed to 
place this much-neglected trade in the same position as others. 
Laundries were to become for all counts factories and workshops. It 
was time! The accidents from unfenced machinery, the evil condi- 
tions with regard to sanitation, the monstrous hours worked, cried 
out for regulation. 

But what the authors of the Bill proposed, the transition state of 
Government disposed of. The 1895 Act gave the laundry workers 
protection from dangerous machinery and from bad sanitation, safe- 
guarded holidays and meal times, prohibited the employment of 
children under eleven years of age, provided a half-hour’s interval 
for a meal after five hours’ work, and limited overtime. For all 
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these matters laundries were to rank as factories and workshops, but 
for these alone. The special regulation which allowed a period of 
employment to be taken at any time of day or night, and which 
permitted the employment for ten hours a day to children and 
fourteen hours a day to women, and allowed for the latter a total of 
sixty-six hours a week on thirty occasions in the year, was as bad as 
it could be. How bad the Reports of H.M. Inspectors since 1895 
show. The shifting periods of employment made detection well-nigh 
impossible, and weeks of seventy or more hours’ work are of frequent 
occurrence.’ 

The inspection of laundries has been made by these regulations 
“more difficult and ineffectual’’ than that of any other trade which 
has come under the Inspectors’ notice, says H.M. Chief Inspector’s 
Report for 1897. Over and over again the Reports contrast the value 
of the regulations under which laundries are counted as factories 
and workshops, with the special provisions relating to hours, on which 
head they are not so counted. The workers complain that the Act 
has only sanctioned the long hours from which they thought it would 
relieve them, “ outbursts of indignation” greeting the announcement 
of the fourteen hours’ day.” “ The matter shall be considered 
when the time comes for a further revision of the Act,” promised 
Mr. Jesse Collings to Mr. Lloyd George’s questions as to laundry 
conditions. The time has come. All laundries can be put in the 
position of those in the north, where, regulated by the ten hours’ 
day of the great textile factories round them, they already volun- 
tarily work the factory day. 

The new proposals are these. The present law is repealed, and 
laundries cease to be factories or workshops on any count, and are 
governed instead by the Home Secretary’s Orders. Provisions of 
the Act, modified at his will to meet ‘the circumstances of the 
case”? can be applied, but nothing is secure except that these 
orders must embody among a limited number of other provisions, 
certain regulations as to hours which “ shall allow” sixty hours for 
women and young people and thirty for children, But the expres- 
sion is mysterious, and whether it is the maximum to be allowed, or 
to what extent overtime can increase it, is dark to the ordinary 
reader. That some of the provisions to be embodied are good there 
is no doubt; that many which are not mentioned as to be embodied 
are essential, there is also no doubt; but these points are of little 
importance beside the precedent which is introduced into our legisla- 
tion by these provisions. The principle which underlies our factory 
and workshop legislation is that the broad lines on which it is based 
shall be matter for public enactment, though the details are in many 

(1) See Report of Christian Social Union (London Branch) on Conditions in Laundries. 

(2) See Report of H.M. Inspector of Factories, 1896, p. 68. 
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cases, as has already been stated, left to the Home Secretary’s dis- 
cretion. In this way, for example, Parliament has enacted that to 
trades in which there is season pressure a certain amount of overtime 
carefully prescribed may be granted, but the decision as to the trades 
chosen is to be left to the Home Secretary ; and many more examples 
could be enumerated where the enactment is applied in detail by the 
Minister and his advisers. But by the laundry provisions the prin- 
ciple of such legislation is reversed ; the enactment, as well as details, 
are left to the Home Secretary’s discretionary powers, and the power 
previously vested in Parliament placed in the hands of an individual 
official, changing with each changing Government. ‘The making of 
laws by the orders of a Home Secretary is a revolution in procedure 
of the most remarkable kind. 

The proposal to give to any factories and workshops by the Home 
Secretary’s order power to work double-shifts of eight hours each in 
days lasting from six in the morning to ten at night, is another 
striking innovation. Eight hours a day sounds moderate enough. 
But turn to the Reports of Inspectors on the relay system of before 
1850, or to the Reports of the French Inspectors on the double-shift 
system, now in vogue in some factories in France, and see the result." 
Evasion of the law is an obvious resource. ‘“ You change your name 
and your tie, and work in the afternoons, when you’ve finished the 
morning, and who’s to know?” was a work-girl’s comment on the 
proposition. Picture a factory with 1,000 or more workers, and 
the position of the Inspector who wishes to discover whether more 
than eight hours is being worked by women and girls! The battle 
which the men fought “behind the women’s skirts” to get their 
labour shortened to a ten hours’ day (for in these great hives of 
industry in the north the work is so interdependent that when the 
women cease the men’s work is over also) must be fought again it 
would appear, for a sixteen hours’ day for machinery will mean in 
times of pressure, or whenever the organisation, as in Yorkshire, is 
not very strong, a sixteen hours’ day for the men also. Even if the 
law for the women and young people could be kept, and eight hours 
end their labours, picture what the effect would be on girls of thirteen 
years and upwards working the late shift till ten at night, and then 
turned out together to reach often distant homes. Instead of the 
chance of evening and continuation school for the young people, we 
have the hot mill and the streets, and the hours which the adult 
worker can now claim as a right for leisure, home and recreation, 
given to labour, either in exchange for, or in addition to, the normal 
day. The change may very well arouse distrust in the minds of those 

(1) “Opinions of French Inspectors on Two-Shift System,” Industrial Law Com- 


mittee, 5, Palmer Street, Westminster. See ‘‘Memorandum on Relay System,” 
Women’s Trade Union League, Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell Road. 
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who know that for average workers “ the breach of custom is the breach 
of all!” It is said that the clause is meant for ammunition and 
india-rubber tyre factories, since, so far, no others have asked it ; but 
as it has been in France, so with us, the section has only to exist to 
be claimed. Our National Emergency Section enlarged and amended 
in this Bill will meet all the claims of ammunition as it does of 
khaki. In spite of the protests of Inspectors and the overwhelming 
evidence adduced by them to support their contention, the system of 
“double équipes” has not been repealed by the French law just 
passed! May the English Home Secretary be wiser as he is stronger 
than M. Millerand. 

And what about the great factories where the so-called “ emer- 
gency processes’”’ are carried on, where the long hours worked on 
fish-curing and the four months’ exemption for fruit-preserving are 
followed by other processes to which sixty days’ perishable overtime 
is allowed, till the year passes in perpetual overtime. The ceaseless 
overwork in these trades is due to loosely worded law—the processes 
which it was intended to leave unprotected were scrupulously limited. 
Yet the ingenuity of unscrupulous employers has read into the pro- 
visions the exclusion from protection of processes which the manu- 
facturers’ own organs admit to be really included, for they condemn 
the misinterpretation which treats them as exempt. The Inspectors 
appointed to report on these trades state, after careful inquiry, that 
legal hours increased by the overtime already possessed by the fruit 
trade are sufficient for its needs, and urge increased stringency rather 
than relaxation of the law which guards the fish trade.’ 

The Home Secretary’s solution is reversion to the new use of 
‘Orders ”’: he will settle the hours at will, and we have no guarantee 
that abuses will cease, and that children of thirteen years of age and 
upwards will not be still toiling during a seventeen hours day, except 
our knowledge of the humanity of an individual minister. His 
humanity is undoubted, but our conservatism would prefer a law. 

There is much more in the Bill: the proposition to increase the 
overtime, shortened by the last Home Secretary from forty-eight 
days to thirty, to thirty-six again is a curiously retrograde proposal, 
for example, particularly in view of the fact that for the last ten 
years H.M. Inspectors have declared such overtime unnecessary.’ 
Still more remarkable are the proposals to legalise Sunday labour for 
women and girls, which, except in the case of Jews, is a new precedent 
in Factory Legislation, and of giving to other trades the shifting 
period of employment (which has already worked so badly in laundries), 
in contrast to the fixed period of hours which obtains at present. 

(1) Chief Inspector’s Report for 1898, p. 178. 


(2) See opinion of H.M. Inspcetor of Factozies on ** Overtime,’? Women’s Trade 
Union League. 
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Here and there, scattered throughout its provisions are clauses of 
merit ; much needed concessions to the Factory Inspectors’ or workers’ 
demands. Such concessions cannot deliver us from disappointment 
at the weakness of the proposals with regard to dangerous trades, as 
regards which it is still proposed to allow the conditions acceptable to 
the worst employers to be those under which our workers face the 
hideous diseases consequent on their occupation. I say “ worst 
employers,” advisedly, for the better employers are not the objectors ; 
they have no interest in avoiding regulations which they may in 
many cases have voluntarily devised for their works. 

Even more lamentable is the principle which I have shown to 
underlie a series of the proposals, that of substituting for Parliamen- 
tary enactment the Home Secretary’s discretionary power. Know- 
ingly, or unknowingly, the Government has brought forward a Bill 
which is essentially revolutionary. A system of private regulations, 
such as that which the suggested use of the “Order” initiates, is 
foreign to the entire spirit of our legislation. That the House of 
Commons has grasped the fact is obvious, for no fewer than five 
motions have already been put down to reject the Bill. Two are by 
Labour Members, Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Steadman, inspired by 
representations from the workers’ organisations; one, that of Sir 
John Colomb, seems to have been suggested by the inadequacy of the 
Emergency Processes proposals, while that by Mr. Tennant, Mr. 
Asquith’s ex-private secretary, represents the views of many members 
of the Liberal Opposition. But our Industrial Laws are not a ques- 
tion of Liberalism or Conservatism, and the interest of keeping 
intact a great principle of state regulation is far above party politics. 
It may be that in face of the strong feeling evidenced on many 
sides, the Government will withdraw the measure ; if not, it is matter 
for us all to “ look to it that we lose not the things wrought,” by the 
sufferings and representations of the workers from the wisdom of 
successive Governments, dating from the time of Lord Shaftesbury 
until now. 

GertrupE M, Tuckwe tt, 
Hon. Sec. Women’s Trade Union League, 
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ELEONORA DUSE. 


Ir was in the summer of 1893 that Eleonora Duse first appeared 
on an English stage. In proof of how little English people know 
or care about artistic and dramatic matters on the other side of the 
Alps, when the bills announcing her performance were posted up 
in London, one heard on all sides “ Who is she?” and “ How do 
you pronounce her name?” But after the first performance, London 
instantly indorsed the verdict of other countries, that here was an 
actress of the very highest order, an actress who could take rank 
beside no less a person than Sarah Bernhardt; indeed, some critics 
even placed her first. The storm of criticism and dispute that waged 
about her served but to show how vivid was the interest she aroused. 
It is said that first season in London was not such a success as had 
been expected ; but if that was the case, it must not be attributed to 
English lack of artistic appreciation. In the first place, the Italian 
language is little known by the average theatre-going public on our 
side of the Channel, and, since the triumphs of Tommaso Salvini, no 
particular enthusiasm had been excited by any dramatic artist from 
beyond the Alps. Also, the modern Italian theatre is comparatively 
and very unjustly ignored in England.. Then again, the English 
public likes to know something about the candidates for its favour, 
and Eleonora Duse’s innate repugnance to publicity anywhere but on 
the stage, prevented the most ordinary facts about her from being 
known. Yet another reason which, perhaps, ought not to have any 
weight, but which in a profession that depends so much on chance, 
circumstances, and the fickle favour of the public, is not without 
importance ; she appeared, with few exceptions, in the same reper- 
toire as the great French actress who, in English eyes, could do 
nothing wrong; and their methods, their styles, their personalities, 
were so entirely opposed, that the audience could not at first reconcile 
itself to seeing familiar plays represented in a manner so different 
from that to which it was accustomed. That “comparisons are 
odious” is, unfortunately, a proverb that does not hold good in 
dramatic criticisms ; and a new actor or singer has to run the gauntlet 
of contrast or comparison with this or that popular favourite ; and 
Duse, being instantly recognised as an artiste of the first rank, had 
to submit to be criticised against Sarah Bernhardt, and against the 
splendid ensemble of the Comédie Francaise, which appeared in 
London the same season. 

Nevertheless, Eleonora Duse triumphed, and her second brilliant 
season made her name familiar in every mouth. Familiar, that is to 
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say, as an actress and a strangely attractive personality across the 
footlights ; but of her past career, her struggles and her triumphs, only 
the vaguest, the most contradictory reports were circulated; and of 
Duse as she lived, from the fall of the curtain until it rose again, the 
English world knew nothing. It is to her native land that we must 
go to learn the details of her dramatic career, and to see how she is 
known as a woman. 

Born in a little town of Venetia, of poor theatrical parents, 
Eleonora Duse grew up amidst the hardships and vicissitudes of the 
wandering actor’s life. In after years, when she had won name 
and fame, she still carried about with her a little antique coffer, in 
which, as a baby, she used to lie while her mother was upon the 
stage. The troupe to which her parents belonged was not of a 
very exalted order, and the child had to play her little part almost 
as soon as she could speak and stand, moving from place to place 
with the others in the third-class carriages of small Italian lines, 
making acquaintance with hunger, cold, and every species of dis- 
comfort and privation. Yet, in spite of her early beginnings and 
varied experience, without which, it is said, no really great artiste 
can be made, she was, judged even by the very moderate standard of 
her companions, accounted stupid, of no use on the stage, and utterly 
hopeless as an actress. Possibly her sensitive and poetical nature 
was starved and cramped by her surroundings, or was it that she is 
one of those whose genius lies dormant until the magnetic touch, the 
sympathetic voice, rouses it and leads it to undreamt-of heights? 
Rachel was famous at seventeen, but Mrs. Siddons was twenty-seven 
before she reached the zenith of her power. Whatever the cause 
with Eleonora Duse, it was not until her twenty-fourth year that she 
showed positive signs of the power she possessed. First love, and 
then sorrow, taught her to act. It was at Naples that her heart and 
brain awakened to the possibilities within her, and at that sad, 
difficult, and lonely epoch of her life, she made the acquaintance of 
Mathilde Serao, the greatest woman writer of Italy, who has been 
her close friend ever since; and there, wandering with the man she 
loved along the shores of that exquisite bay, she felt those passions 
and emotions that roused the dramatic instinct within her, and made 
her in one short year La Duse, the most versatile and natural actress 
of her day. 

Tardy as had been her beginning, she developed with a rapidity 
that was little short of marvellous. Her first chance came to her with 
Zola’s play, Thérése Ragquin. Giacinta Pezzana, then the leading 
actress of Italy, was suddenly unable to play one night, and Duse took 
her part, at short notice, scoring a splendid success. After this she 
jomed the company of Cesare Rossi, the fine actor and admirable 
teacher of young talent, and to him, according to her own showing, 
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she owes much of the knowledge and training that has made her what 
she is to-day. In answer to an inquiry made about the Duse by 
Alexander Dumas fi/s, an Italian critic, Count Primoli, wrote the 
following interesting account :— 


“You ask me how this rare talent, in which it is difficult to recognise a school, 
or to discover a method, became revealed to the world. It was at Turin, in 1881. 
Eleonora Duse was passing through a period of moral and physical trials which 
had kept her away from the boards. Cesare Rossi, relying upon her nerves, which 
her recent emotions must have agitated, and seeing her uncertain as to what she 
should do, offered to contract with her for leading parts. Still stupefied by 
sorrow, she accepted, without feeling any confidence that she should be able to. 
maintain her pact. ‘Signed it,’ as she said to me, ‘ as one signs an I.0.U. that 
we know we cannot meet, and which, at the hour it falls due, we wipe out with 
suicide.’ But the veteran actor had not deceived himself. Art recalled her to 
li‘e, and Eleonora Duse was consecrated a great actress in the space of one day. 
She became what she is without passing through the rank-and-file, simply thanks 
toacry of the heart. She has done naught except study herself, and has put 
herself into her réles, she has known how to turn to advantage what is lacking to. 
her, and has substituted truth for art. Unable to remember what she has never 
been taught, she remembers what she has suffered. Her ‘talent has ‘been built 
up of her flesh and blood, and was nourished by the misery of her childhood, and 
the hard trials of her youth. . . . Above all, she loves to play your réles, because 
she finds more of herself in them than in those of others, and hence the reason of 
her cultus for you.” 


It was while attached to the Cesare Rossi troupe that Duse played 
Dumas’s Femme de Claule. The part of Cesarine laid the foundation 
of her fame, and in it, detestable though it be, she excited such 
boundless enthusiasm that in Rome the audience waited in the street 
to cheer her as she left the theatre, and even noble ladies stood in the 
crowd to join in the ovation. It was, however, her brilliant season in 
Milan, in 1885, that decisively sealed her as the greatest Italian actress 
of her time. Soon afterward she went to South America, and follow- 
ing up the success of her first foreign tour, she appeared successively 
in Spain, Egypt, returned for a season to Italy, and then visited 
Russia, Germany, and England. On her return from America she 
left Rossi and formed a company of her own, with Flavio Ando as 
leading man. She soon proved herself also a clever and competent 
stage-manager, one, moreover, who had the courage of her convictions, 
and dared to produce plays which no other manager would attempt, 
because the principal parts appealed to her personal sympathy, and 
she saw in them the possibilities of success. She was the first, nay, 
the only actress who made Dumas’s Princesse de Bagdad and La Femme 
de Claude understood and applauded in Italy. The latter play has 
always remained one of her finest impersonations, and it is certainly 
a proof of the power that she has over her audience, that she can 
make acceptable, even though only temporarily, a play that has failed 
in every country where it has been performed. Written with a pur- 
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pose, and with the strongest convictions on the part of the author, 
La Femme de Claude never gained a firm hold on the stage. It has 
been performed from time to time as an experiment and a curiosity, 
but the French divorce law did away with the argument and the 
reason for the culminating scene, and not even Sarah Bernhardt’s 
brilliant performance in the part is likely to alter its fortunes. Duse 
is, moreover, the sole actress who has ever attempted the performance 
of the <Ablbesse de Jouarre, Ernest Renan’s curious psychological 
drama, which she caused to be translated and produced, astonishing 
no one more than the author. She endowed this closet play with its 
hieratic central figure, its philosophical colloquies, its mystical 
croonings, with a spark of vital life that gave to it an unsuspected 
reality. In this piece she gained a distinct triumph, though here 
again it was her own individual performance rather than the merits of 
the play that won the day. 

Alexander Dumas never heard Duse recite, though he knew her 
worth and how ideal an interpreter she was of his works. He would 
often press her to play in Paris, and, in writing his later pieces, he 
constantly had her in his mind when creating some female part. 
They corresponded, however, and even met once. This meeting took 
place at Marly, the house of Dumas, and it is told that when the 
great actress found herself face to face with the great dramatist, who 
had helped to make her, she could not speak a word, but burst into 
tears. It is said that she possesses many interesting records of Dumas, 
but with her fierce dislike for publicity it is improbable that these 
will ever see the light. To Dumas’s repeated invitations to her to 
come to Paris and act before the most cultured and critical audience 
in the world, she could not respond. She expressed herself diffident 
at impersonating before Parisians the eminently Parisian characters 
that are her masterpieces. She yielded at last, and her brief French 
season proved a brilliant triumph ; but, alas, the old trusting friend 
was no longer there to witness her success. Her greatest ovation was 
gained on the day she acted to secure a memorial for his grave. 

Eleonora Duse has travelled so much lately that her repertoire is 
pretty generally known. Compared with other leading ladies who 
travel with their own companies and choose their own plays, it is 
perhaps small, but it is neither lack of energy nor lack of material 
that prevents her from more frequently producing new plays. She 
must, above all things, feel the part, and a character which she does 
not feel, which she cannot, as it were, absorb into herself, she cannot 
represent ; or if she does represent it, from motives of friendship or 
generosity, as has happened more than once, the impersonation has 
invariably been a comparative failure. The Duse is a living con- 
futation of Diderot’s theory, for she so enters into her parts, as to 
suffer with her personages, she often cries herself ill, and it is on 
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account of her nervous sensitiveness that she cannot, like other 
actresses, play two nights running. Her acting might be said to 
be based on auto-suggestion. The following little anecdote shows 
how wonderfully she can simulate reality, to the point even of 
deceiving a fellow actor. It appears that the great French actress, 
Madame Bertet, greatly desired to see her colleague play, and having 
twenty-four hours of leisure, came over to London on purpose in 
company with Jules Claretie, the stage manager of the Comédie 
Francaise. Duse’s play was the Dame aux Camelias. In the first 
act, when Marguerite faints, there was such an expression on the 
Duse’s face that Madame Bertet exclaimed with terror, “Oh, my 
God, the Duse is ill. They will have to suspend the performance 
and I must play myself to-morrow and so cannot return to see her. 
Iam indeed unlucky.” This necessity for feeling her part is not 
confined to its study or rehearsal, but extends to the moment of each 
representation, and so sensitive is she to interruption or the intro- 
duction of an irrelative element that will destroy the illusion in her 
own mind, that the slighest hitch, the mistake of a fellow player, 
is sufficient to unnerve her and spoil her performance for the rest 
of the evening. Duse has one quality as an actress for which 
authors must be especially grateful to her; she never tampers with 
her lines, either by alteration or addition, except in the rarest cases, 
and then it is by consent of the author, or because an obvious im- 
provement or necessity calls for it. A single example of her few 
innovations will suffice. In the rather rough and, to modern notions, 
antiquated fourth act of the Dame aux Camelias, where Armand 
breaks out into the tirade of abuse and irony against Marguerite, 
in which he calls the assembled guests to witness that he pays his 
debt then and there, and ends by flinging cards, notes, and money 
into her face, it is traditional for Marguerite to stand horror-struck, 
trembling and silent until she falls fainting at the close of the scene. 
Duse, on the contrary, accompanies Armand’s long speech, without 
interrupting it, by a constant repetition of the single word 
« Armando,” varying her piteous cries with every tone of remon- 
strance, pain, surprise, supplication, and despair. She makes it 
apparent that she is as much grieved to see her lover thus forget 
his dignity and be unworthy of his better self, as she is hurt and 
offended at his attitude towards herself. 

Of all the parts in which she has appeared in England, her Dame 
aux Camelias has been perhaps most criticised, and subjected to the 
inevitable contrast with the Marguerite of Sarah Bernhardt. Splendid 
as is Duse’s rendering, beautiful in all its varying moods, it is, never- 
theless, hardly the Marguerite Gautier as Alexander Dumas painted 


(1) Mr. Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tangueray has been a good deal altered, especially 
in the last act.—Eb. F.R. 
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her in book and play. In the earlier scenes she is too quiet, too 
virginal in dress and manner, too little of the demi-monde ; there is 
none of the gaiety and feverishness, the voluptuous enjoyment of life 
that dominate Marguerite, alternately with the horrors of her position 
and the dread of a mortal disease. Duse represents her rather as an 
older woman, who has entered into this dubious life with her eyes 
open, and though hating herself and it, seeks no escape from it; who 
accepts the love of Armand rather as a forlorn hope than as the 
revelation and realisation in her own self of something dreamt of 
vaguely as an atonement and purification for the life she has been 
led into by others, a means of attaining to those higher things which 
she dimly knows to exist, and which she longs after feebly in her 
moments of weariness and sickness, but which she has neither the 
power to understand nor the courage to seek until spurred thereto by 
a purely disinterested and wholly absorbing love and her terror of 
injuring the beloved object. In certain minute touches, however, 
she is truer than any actress who has preceded her. Indeed, it is 
in the minutis that Duse’s wonderful idiosyncrasy of conception 
makes itself manifest. Thus, for example, when Marguerite calls 
Prudence from across the way to join the party at supper, she shouts 
for her as a country lass would call to her mates across the fields, not 
like the inmate of a drawing-room. This touch, which has aroused 
adverse criticism, is nevertheless faithful. Duse remembers that 
Marguerite was a poor country lass ere she fell; ‘elle avait été fille 
de ferme,” writes Dumas, and it is thus that she would naturally 
have shouted, and in unguarded moments nature would be sure to come 
uppermost. 

Of the scene with the father, the writing of the famous letter, 
in Bernhardt’s hands the most moving and effective of all, Duse 
makes too little. In fact, in this scene Duse is almost too infantine, 
recites too much as though she were a little girl who asks pardon for 
a fault, is not enough the woman hurt in her deepest emotions. But 
the whole of her last act is marvellous, a creation in itself. Its 
absolute truthfulness and naturalness, the portrayal of the signs of 
consumption, without exaggeration or unnecessary realism, are unsur- 
passed; the scene, too, with the letter, searching for it under her 
pillow, and reciting it to herself like a child rehearsing its lesson, as 
she sits on the edge of her bed; her dull despair, the momentary 
upleaping of hope at each fresh ring of the bell, her frantic, heart- 
breaking cry of “Armando” as at last the longed-for, despaired-of 
figure appears at the door, are as admirably conceived and carried out 
as it is possible to imagine. She is, above all, the only actress who 
has the courage to sacrifice effect to truth, and die in her bed. Deli- 
cate, exquisite in every detail as is Sarah Bernhardt’s death scene, 
falling from her lover’s shoulder, “like a white lily mown down by 
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an unskilful gardener,” as one critic is fond of describing it, Duse’s 
is unquestionably the most natural; and however opinions may be 
divided as to the first four acts, they are generally unanimous as to 
the genius and beauty of the last. In Francillon, too, another of the 
younger Dumas’s types of modern French women, she has some 
magnificent moments; as when, for instance, Francillon refuses to 
let her husband go to the bal masqué, declaring she will take her 
revenge if he does. In her behaviour there is nothing more than is 
natural for an offended wife to do and say in her disgust. Then 
again, she is impressive in her sadness, when she reflects that her 
little son, too, will become a man and learn to despise the sex to 
which his mother belongs. Her comparative failure of power at the 
end of the play is the fault rather of the author than of the actress, 
for he has got his characters into an awkward predicament and can- 
not get them out with any show of reason. Hence the actress could 
not help him, for feeling the absurdity of the situation; that a hus- 
band’s fault is atoned for by the wife’s innocence, she could not enter 
into her part thoroughly, and her powers were paralyzed. 

In this, her third season in London, Eleonora Duse has given to the 
English public her version of Pinero’s Second Mrs. Tanqueray, a play 
she has acted with great success in Italy. Here, again, where she 
has to deal with morbid passions the Duse is at her strongest, and in 
her impersonation she runs Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the creator of the 
part, very hard, distancing her at times, and at times falling below 
her. When she fails, it is chiefly because the Duse’s Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray does not think or move as an English woman would. 

Of late years Eleonora Duse, attracted by the personality and the 
art of Gabriele d’Annunzio, has endeavoured, but with scant success, 
to make his exquisitely-written, innately-repulsive, unwholesome and 
unnatural plays acceptable to the Italian public. Her success has 
been so scant that, time after time, when a play written by d’Annunzio, 
to be acted by the Duse, was announced upon her playbills, it has 
had to be withdrawn at the last moment owing to the failure of the 
public to respond to the invitation. Even in Naples, surely a town 
not morally squeamish, the audience would not tolerate La Gioconda, 
and the curtain was hissed down before the play could be ended. For 
Italians, lax though their morality may be, have nevertheless a moral 
standard and also an wsthetic one, and both were offended by d’An- 
nunzio’s production. It is, therefore, not without a sense of satire that 
Italy sees “ Puritan England,” as she is always called abroad, accept 
and admire what Italy has rejected as too ugly for her consideration. 
Perhaps here, again, as in other instances that could be cited, the 
incomplete comprehension of foreign languages possessed by our play- 
goers will account for what otherwise would certainly be a curious 
anomaly. It is grievous to many of the Duse’s best Italian friends to 
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see her waste her superb talents, her strength, and her efforts in pro- 
ducing plays that, with the exception perhaps of the Citta della 
Morte, have no interest or power of vitality, since beautiful writing 
does not alone suffice to render a play either dramatic or acceptable. 
It has often been a matter of regret that Duse does not appear 
in more genuinely Italian plays. The popularity of the evenings in 
which she appears in Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana and Goldoni’s La 
Locandiera, shows that, in England at least, her interpretation of her 
native dramatic literature is appreciated. The change from the 
unrestrained passion of Santuzza, where the actress has to start, as it 
were, on the highest note of tragedy, with no preliminary working 
up to the point, to the gay coquetry of Mirandolina, is an evidence 
of the versatility of which she is capable, a versatility limited in so 
faras the character, whether of comedy or tragedy, appeals to and 
can be identified with her own nature and temperature. The repre- 
sentation of rustic life, or of the lower or middle classes, is that 
which suits her best; she has the passion and the power, but she has 
not the style, nor the presence necessary for the grande dame ; she 
cannot suggest the essence of nobility, the indefinable something that 
stamps the most unconscious acts of the woman of high birth and 
breeding. Of this limitation in her talent her “ Fedora ”’ is a salient 
example. The unrestraint she throws into the part is incorrect, and 
here Sarah Bernhardt has the advantage. It is not likely that a grande 
dame would behave thus, a woman who has learnt self-control and 
savoir-faire from her cradle, to whom it has been the breath of her nos- 
trils. This same unrestraint appearing in other of her impersonations 
matters less, but it hinders her from ever rendering justly a person 
in high life. She is admirable as the neurotic, excitable, irresponsible 
heroine of the modern French drama, but she cannot play classical 
pieces ; she sinks her part in herself rather than herself in her part, 
she cannot identify herself with the characters of a foreign nature 
or remote period, and in this respect also Sarah Bernhardt is her 
superior. Her love and admiration of Shakespeare inspired her with 
a desire to impersonate one of his creations, and it was entirely her 
doing that Cleopatra was translated and reproduced; but though 
some parts of her performance were exceedingly fine, the ré/e, as a 
whole, did not suit her; she could not efface herself, and the Egyptian 
Queen did not correspond to her own nature. For this reason, too, 
the constant accusation against Duse of founding her style on Sarah 
Bernhardt, or even of copying her, is manifestly absurd, the two 
actresses are so absolutely unlike in their methods. Sarah Bernhardt, 
like all the great French actresses, is the outcome of an histrionic 
school, a scrupulous adherent to certain traditions. Not in vain has 
she trod the boards of the House of Moliére. If she permits herself 
caprices and fantastic ventures in private life, on the stage she leaves 
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nothing to chance. All her effects are carefully prepared and 
studied. Duse, on the contrary, is nothing if not capricious, if not 
swayed by the feeling of the moment; for she recites with her tem- 
perament, and that is uncertain and imperfect as every temperament 
needs must be, even the most equable, and what artist ever yet was 
equable? Her own originality, her individual temperament that 
insists upon asserting itself, is too strong for her to play in a manner 
contrary to her nature or her passing feelings. The parts that Sarah 
Bernhardt creates in French, and which Duse reproduces afterwards in 
Italian, are nominally the same ; but, practically, they are the repre- 
sentations of widely different women speaking the same words under 
the same circumstances. Like Bernhardt, ‘elle paie noblement de sa 
personne,” throwing her whole self into her work; in the excite- 
ment of the scene she never loses herself entirely, she is Eleonora 
Duse, moving, speaking as she would were no audience there; Sarah 
Bernhardt, on the other hand, never for an instant loses sight of her 
character. What she represents, that for the time being she is, and 
in her most exalted moments, her most irresistible passions, when she 
brings the whole force of her majestic personality to bear upon her 
audience, she is at the same time perfectly conscious of what she is 
doing, and never steps for one instant out of the picture. Duse’s 
most notable characteristic is, perhaps, her by-play, the marvellous 
quietness of her acting in certain scenes; whereas Bernhardt is gene- 
rally most inspiring, most impressive, when worked up to a point of 
great excitement and movement. Certainly nothing is further from 
the mark than to call Duse a pale chloritic imitation of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Whatever Duse is or is not, she is individual—artificiality has 
no part or lot in her. Her diction, her mimicry, are put to the 
service of an absolute veracity. And this veracity is always the 
truth as seen through the subjectivity of the actress. It is for this 
reason that Eleonora Duse is truly the heir of Aimée Desclée, for 
here is the same promptness of sympathetic intelligence, the same 
imaginative power, which defies all accepted canons of mimetic art; 
here is the same esthetic identification of herself with her personages ; 
combined with a scrupulous search after artistic truth, which is quite 
another thing from so called “verism.” She is not great because she 
is individual, but because her individuality has an essentially dramatic 
character, and its keynote is Sorrow. Even in her gayest parts we 
feel the presence of a sad undercurrent. Sorrow was the school 
wherein she, like too many another great one, had been trained. 
Mignon’s song was hers. Like Desclée, too, she is before all else a 
woman, in every sense of the term—a woman and not an actress, and 
a woman in the most gracious acceptation of the word. Like Desclée, 
too, she has triumphed over all physical disadvantages and has 
enlisted them into the service of her triumphs. For her slender and 
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rather strident voice she has invented a mode of recitation all her 
own, low and very rapid, which requires no great outbursts of sound, 
and well dissimulates the harshness of its timbre and makes it seem 
instead the outcome of a perturbed soul. In the same manner her 
nervous organisation has been called to the aid of some of her most 
salient effects. In brief, she is the modern actress, the fin de siécle 
woman par excellence, with her hysterical maladies, her neurotism, 
her anemia and all its consequences. For this reason, and with 
much sagacity, Eleonora Duse’s repertoire largely consists of a collec- 
tion of these abnormal types whom she renders with all their weak- 
nesses, their paradoxes, their fantasies, their langours, their fascina- 
tions. And herein lies the main defect, the main restriction of the 
Duse’s faculty, the original type always remains one and the same. 
Thus much of Eleonora Duse the actress. Of the woman herself 
the public can never judge, for her life must be read by the light 
of her character, her experiences and her temperament; and a 
creature of genius, a being of moods and impulses, cannot be 
gauged by the same hard-and-fast laws that apply to the ordinary 
humdrum men and women of an easy and commonplace existence. 
The public can judge of her alone through Fedora, Marguerite, or 
Mirandolina ; but to the few who know her well and closely, she is 
a problem more interesting than the complex characters she repre- 
sents. Hating all curiosity and impertinence, scorning to tell the 
details of her private life to the casual questioner or the professional 
interviewer, she will talk unreservedly to those of whose sympathy 
she is sure, in whose discretion she has faith. Naturally reserved 
and quiet, with a profound underlying sadness and tendency to in- 
trospection, to a pessimistic philosophy of life, she nevertheless throws 
herself at times heart and soul into the enjoyment of the moment, 
often some pleasure of the simplest kind, laughing and talking with 
all the abandonment of a child. Married uncongenially—her hus- 
band’s name is Checchi—she has one young daughter in whom all 
her affection is centred, and who is being brought up in Germany, 
away from the toil and unrest of a stage life. Duse has no fixed 
home, unless a little pied d terre in the house of some Russian friends 
in Venice can be so called. She pitches her tent wherever her work 
chances to call her, and wherever she goes she carries with her and 
keeps in her dressing-room, where her eyes can always fall upon 
them, portraits of the little daughter whose company she denies 
herself, in order to spare her the wandering and uncertain life of 
her own childhood, and who has never even seen her mother act. 
Duse’s personal tastes are of the most modest. She dresses in the 
severest style, wears no jewellery, and cannot endure perfumes of any 
description ; even the scent of flowers isa torment to her; but she 
spends enormous sums on books and photographs, on bon-bons and 
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scissors—a curious hobby of hers, as she buys pair after pair, which 
she afterward loses and forgets. She is a great reader and an acute 
critic. Shakespeare is her great admiration, though she cannot read 
him in his native tongue, as English is a closed book to her. In 
modern literature she is most interested, as might almost be expected, 
in the Decadents, and if she could she would bring one of Maeter- 
linck’s plays upon the boards. In art, too, she is attracted by sym- 
bolists and impressionists, and cryptic sciences find her among their 
votaries. Another of her fads, which in England would not be 
remarkable, but which in Italy is a novelty decidedly in advance of 
the time, is hygiene; for to the average Italian mind, the simplest 
rules of health and sanitation, even the combination of warmth and 
good ventilation, are mysteries, to inquire into which would be use 
less and ridiculous. That Duse should like to have a fire and sit 
with the window open at the same time, quite passes their powers of 
comprehension. 

Duse’s art is not to her merely a means of livelihood. It is a 
love, an instinct, a part of herself; and it is just this, and the dread 
of being unprepared, of not doing justice to herself or to her réle, 
that restricts her repertoire and limits her performances. She studies 
quickly as far as the actual words are concerned, but spends an im- 
mense time and infinite care over the elaboration and arrangement 
of her work; lacking almost every personal qualification for the 
stage ; possessing a voice which is fairly melodious in its middle notes, 
but apt to grow harsh when raised ; a figure which, though slender 
and supple, is not distinguished by any beauty of form; no presence, 
nothing imposing; a complexion dark and sickly, and refusing, 
except where the exigencies of the part require it, to add to the 
illusion by make-up of any kind; she relies solely upon the charm of 
her personality and the power of her acting to win her audience 
into sympathy, and win it she does when she so wills. She herself, 
in a letter to a friend, tells how she conquered an adverse audience at 
Rio Janeiro on her first visit there. One of the principal members 
of the company had been taken ill, fatally, as it eventually proved, 
and, discouraged and miserable, Duse wished to leave the place at 
once, but feeling her responsibility she determined to fulfil the 
engagement. 

“The first night was Fedora,” she says; ‘‘ the audience was cold, and the per- 
formance a complete fiasco. It was an immense theatre; I felt weak and small 
in it, and it seemed impossible for me to throw my voice to the back of the pit. 
I was obliged to say ‘I love you,’ to Loris, as I might have said ‘get away,’ in 
order to make my voice carry far enough. A continuous worrying murmur of 
conversation was kept up in the stalls and boxes until the end of the play ; my 
head and my voice were tired out; I changed my dress as fast as possible, and 
hurried home, locking myself into my room. What a sadness, what a void I felt 
after that evening. .. . The next day the papers gave no criticism of the per- 
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formance at all, and merely said that I had a certain something ab~ut me, non so 
che, that had made an impression on the audience, but that of my words, apart 
from the difficulty of the language (my soft Italian, and their hard Portuguese, 
and their still harder Brazilian) they had heard but barely half. The second 
performance was Denise. The theatre, that huge place, half empty ; four or five 
rows of stalls, and four or five boxes; those nearest the stage were occupied, 
partly by the Press. And here there was a little attention. My poor Denise, 
simple, without fine costumes, without rank, with no resemblance to that feverish 
Fedora, compelled attention. In the first and second acts I cried, and in the 
third act I made them cry, as much as I would, and as much as I could.” 


Immediately after Denise, the actor who was ill died, to Duse’s 
profound grief, and two or three days later she appeared in her third 
performance, Fernando. As though freed from the strain of anxiety, 
as though inspired by sorrow at her companion’s death, she carried 
her hearers away with her, and won a signal triumph. 

“‘ Never,” she writes, “did I feel to have so much heart as on that night, so 
much courage, so much intelligence, so much will. I played well, splendidly, I 
may confess it to you, for you are good, and understand.” 


Further on, in the same letter, she speaks of her little daughter :— 


“We leave here on the 8th September for[ ... the 8th of September—the 
7th is the Festa of the Piedigrotta, is it not! The 7th, no, the 8th, I think, 
which is it?] . . . We leave on the 8th of September for Buenos Ayres. There 
we shall remain until the middle of November Then we shall sail, as we have 
already contracted with R——, to Rome for the autumn, and we shall be in Rome 
for Christmas, Before beginning to play again I shall go to Turin and fetch my 
little country girl ; I shall take her with me to Rome. . . . She is very pretty, 
you must know, and has a sweet character, I know it, I feel it. Before taking 
her away with me I shall stay three or four, or even ten days in the little place 
where she is, in order that she may get accustomed to me and my caresses. As 
soon as she knows me better, I shall take her away, and at Rome she shall sleep 
in a little bed by the side of my own.” 


Here is an extract from another letter, written to a friend to whom 
she was sending her portrait, and which shows her in a lighter mood, 
writing with humour and evident amusement. 


“On that last evening at Milan, in that box on the right-hand side, you had 
not asked me for it, but I begged you to accept my portrait, the inevitable por- 
trait of the prima donna. Well, then, La Duse, that little woman who succeeded 
by ugliness on her first appearance, and by affectionate sympathy on her subse- 
quent performances, wished to give a portrait, more or less truthful, and went, 
accordingly, to the photographer. That photographer is a villain. I was accom- 
panied by that good soul of a P——, who is artist’s agent, and takes art and 
artists wholesale, very much wholesale. So between them, P——, who is a villain 
himself, and the photographer, they succeeded in producing the picture of an 
imbecility the like of which was never yet beheld. Here it is, I received it the 
other day : there is a big curtain, candlesticks with candles in them, a mirror in 
a frame ornamented with flowers—apparently cauliflowers—tables, chairs, more 
flowers on every side, even on my poor dress, which I did not recognise as a 
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dress I was fond of. Horrors! There is everything in that photograph except 
La Duse herself.’’ 

Though still a young woman, it is, unfortunately, by no means 
certain that Eleonora Duse’s career will be a long one. Those who 
see her, even on the stage, can read in her face the signs of over- 
wrought nerves and feeble strength, that often compel her to rest for 
weeks. She has compressed so much into the few years since she 
became famous, she has lived a lifetime since the love, the falsehood, 
and the friendship she found at Naples taught her what she could do, 
and now she often longs for the peace and quiet of a settled home, 
to be able to keep her child beside her, to read and study, and enjoy 
existence without perpetual thought of rehearsals and engagements. 
She will travel and work, she says, until she has earned sufficient to 
rest and live as she pleases, and then when she practises her art it 
will be for art’s sake alone. While liking to be the great artist that 
she is, she desires at the same time to live the life of those who are 
not artists—those who are not en évidence, “the mother, the lady.” 
Rumores fuge is the motto Duse wishes inscribed on the walls of her 
abode. On the stage, the actress; but in the house, the home, the 
housewife, and the friend. In some respects her greatest triumph 
she has scored in Sudermann’s play, Heimat, erroneously called, 
both in French and Italian versions, after the heroine Magda, 
ignoring the circumstance that in this play the father’s part is quite 
as important as the daughter’s. It was Duse who first played this 
piece, which was curiously synthetic of her own life, and in which she 
could give her own private views full play-room. The author, when 
he heard her in it in Germany, admitted that she had revealed in it 
possibilities unknown even to him. The laurels she achieved in it 
did not allow her rival, Sarah Bernhardt, to rest.1 She caused a French 
version to be written, and the two Magdas ran at the same time on 
the English stage; but for anyone who knew the play in its original 
German, there was no comparison between them. Sarah made of her 
heroine a cabotine pure et simple ; Duse, on the other hand, never lost 
sight of the bourgeois atmosphere whence she had sprung, and which 
had become flesh of her flesh, and bone of her bone, even more than 
she was conscious of herself. But for this could Magda ever have 
come home again, and consented to stay under the paternal roof, if 
only for twenty-four hours. There was something, doubtless, in the 
analogy between Magda’s life experiences, her proud defiant self- 
confidence, and haughty independence, her unconventional, but 
fundamentally true morality that coincided with Duse’s own life, 
and made her so peculiarly apt to represent the part, giving it a 
depth of meaning, a power of suggestion, that put in the shade even 
her own highest previous efforts. Like all true actors, Duse col- 


(1) Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s successful impersonation of “Magda” should be added 
to those mentioned above.—Eb. F. R. 
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laborates with her authors, and creates their characters anew and 
afresh, and never was there a more salient instance of this than her 
Magda, where her secret hopes, fears, pains, experiences, disillusions, 
are all reproduced for the public benefit. She does not act, she lives 
this part, and it must be physically exhausting to her frame. And 
in acting thus she resembles Aimée Desclée once more, who was 
really the only actress with whom Duse can have any genius in 
common, and to whom she has great mental affinity. How great 
this affinity is must strike all those who have been privileged to see 
both, as well as those who have read Desclée’s touching letters to her 
lover Fanfan, in which she reveals her innermost self. Their methods 
and manner of acting are almost identical. Desclée had, perhaps, 
more personal charm, a great sweetness, and a more genial and 
generally amiable temperament, but we find the same nervous 
organisation, the same power of assimilating fictitious characters, the 
same individual and human talent, graceful and powerful, the same 
lack of personal beauty. And because both women acted with their 
nerves, Duse, like Desclée has had occasional inequalities of power, 
which induce those who have only seen her once, and have come upon 
her on an evening when she was not at her best, to wonder what 
others see in her. 

That Duse is faultless, as some of her admirers try to believe, it is 
absurd to assert; that she is a great actress, of that there can be no 
doubt—-great, whether her fame be but for her own day, or for all 
time—a true artist in heart and soul as well as in execution; a genius 
not only in her profession, but in all phases of her clear intelligence ; 
a true woman in her strength and weakness, attractive in her caprice, 
her sympathy, and sorrow, a woman who has won the unswerving 
love of those who know her best, the love and friendship of her own 
sex. She is not one about whom it is easy to write, whose past may 
be picked to pieces for the gratification of the curious, the details 
of whose everyday life may be dragged into the commonplace 
belittling light of publicity. Eleonora Duse is one of those rare 
beings sent into the world for our teaching and our delight, to show 
us depths of poetry and passion, to lead us for awhile into another 
and wider world, and whom we must accept on that account with 
gratitude, nor criticise too closely as individuals, believing, as Dumas 
wrote of Desclée, that whatever has been their past, good or bad, 
noble or base, they are purified by their art, by their devotion to 
it, by the heights to which, through it, they may raise themselves, 
and with themselves all those who can accept them frankly and 
freely as gifts to cherish, as wonderful instruments, through which 
some higher power would teach us the lovely things of which our life 
is capable. 


HeiLen ZiMMERN. 










THE COMING AFGHAN ORISIS. 


Ovr heavy task in South Africa must not render us blind to the 
coming crisis in Afghanistan, and we ought to feel grateful to the 
Ameer Abdurrahman for publicly reminding us that it is “a time 
for action and not for mere talk.” The proximity of Russian troops 
to Herat, however, is not a more pressing cause of anxiety than the 
difficulty of discovering some solid basis for complete confidence and 
harmonious action between the Afghan ruler and ourselves. The 
Ameer is very keenly alive to the perils of the hour. No one can 
say that he underrates them, but, unfortunately, the suggestions 
made to him by the Government of India with the object of pro- 
viding against possible contingencies are not acceptable to him 
because they hurt his susceptibilities, and seem to detract from the 
security of his sovereign position. Lord Curzon has throughout the 
correspondence been most anxious to conciliate the Ameer; yet there 
is no question that our neighbour is at this moment somewhat sore 
with us, or to say the least, in an irritable mood. It is not that he 
has any sympathy with Russia, but the first object of his policy 
throughout his rule has been the maintenance of his independent 
sovereignty, and that seems to him sometimes to be threatened as 
much by English requests as Russian menaces. 

The present situation is one when these views are uppermost in the 
mind of our ally. He has been very much disturbed by Russian 
movements on his frontier. He has had fears that Russia might 
make a swoop on Herat during the winter, when it would be difficult 
to send reinforcements to that quarter. He has several times asked 
the Indian Government what he should do to meet the danger he 
anticipates, and the only reply accorded him is to advise him to sit 
tight and do nothing. That this counsel is not to his fancy is well 
known. He is convinced that Russia means to advance, and he 
holds that the only way to check her progress is to roll her back 
along the track she has traversed. We probably all share his opinion 
about Russia’s intentions, but we have not yet brought ourselves to 
the mood to adopt what he considers the only true remedy. On the 
contrary, we think that there are several preliminary matters in 
regard to which the Ameer might do very useful work if he would 
only listen to our advice and our demands. We have suggested to 
him that it would be prudent to allow the continuation of our railway 
to Candahar, and the construction of a telegraph to Herat and other 
places in his territory. The Ameer’s reply to these proposals is a 
flat refusal, and he goes on to say that “his people (which means 
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himself) look upon railways and telegraphs as a source of ruin.” 
His irritation does not stop here, for he insinuates that the suggestion 
should never have been made, and he pronounces it most impolitic. 
It must be admitted that in all this the Ameer has been quite con- 
sistent with his past declarations. In his Nasab-i-Namsheh, published 
in 1886, he said railways were not wanted in Afghanistan, and in 
replying to the Russians when they suggested continuing the Kushk 
railway to Herat, he declared that “ our camels and packhorses suffice 
for our trade.” On the other hand, how is Afghanistan to remain 
outside the World’s movement by adhering to an exclusive policy 
which even China has been compelled to abandon? The Ameer is a 
very clever man, and there must surely be some way of inducing him 
to sanction measures that are intended to benefit his country quite as 
much as ourselves. The common ground between us must be sought 
for in identity of interest. He has a dynasty to perpetuate; we 
have an Empire to preserve. 

The pressing and immediate matter which we have to decide is, 
what policy do we intend to carry out in Afghanistan? Everything 
hinges on that question. We cannot expect the Ameer to make 
sacrifices for us while he is uncertain as to whether we mean to 
uphold the unity of his kingdom for himself and his successors. At 
present the only assurance he holds is, that we “will help Afghani- 
stan to resist uprovoked aggression.”” But the Ameer is not satisfied 
with this arrangement, because he sees that Russia is acquiring, by 
means of military camps on his frontier in railway communication 
with their base on the Caspian, a position which at the given moment 
will enable her to invade his country with a certainty of success, 
unless England arrests the Russian advance with a clear and timely 
intimation that it will be treated as a casus belli. We have not done 
this because, in the strict sense of the phrase, we have no fixed 
Afghan policy in our Imperial programme. We have constructed, 
by agreement with Russia, a frontier for Afghanistan on parchment, 
but the Ameer knows as well as the man in the street that we have 
never told Russia that its infraction would be instantly followed by 
a declaration of war. The Russian Government is aware of the- 
probability of our doing so, but there are circumstances under which, 
it might be willing to incur the risk, and the result might justify 
its belief that England would not fight for the possession of Herat. 
Certamly the only way to prevent Russia falling into the error, if it 
proved one, would be to make her realise beforehand that we will 
oppose, with all our power, an attack upon that famous fortress. 

Practically speaking, we have the choice between only two policies 
in Afghanistan. One is the maintenance of its integrity—even 
without unity. The other, after some preliminary stages, would 
result in the division of the country between Russia and ourselves. 
VOL. LXVII. N.S. dou 
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It is high time for us to make a choice between these two courses, 
and to begin to apply the measures necessary to ensure the success of 
the policy that we decide to adopt. I hope to make it clear before 
the end of this article that the maintenance of the integrity of 
Afghanistan is a far safer and more honourable policy than that of 
its partition. 

If we decide for the maintenance of the integrity and independence 
of Afghanistan under the present Ameer, his heir Habibullah, and 
their successors, a clear and unequivocal notification of the fact should 
be published. The new convention should not be pigeon-holed in a 
Secret and Political Department, but announced in the light of day as 
the principle by which our conduct would be guided, and with which 
we should expect Russia to conform. In place of the vague and 
unmeaning promise of “support against unprovoked foreign aggres- 
sion,” which is all he has at present, the Ameer would receive a 
definite guarantee of the preservation of his sovereignty, and of its 
continuance in his dynasty. The ambiguity as to our future policy 
would be removed in a sense favourable to the aspirations of the 
Afghan ruler, and on our taking a step from which there could be no 
going back, the suggestions now made only to be rejected would 
wear a different aspect in his eyes. Having taken this decided step 
in the direction of permanently attaching the interests of the two 
countries together, several concessions of a minor character, but much 
desired by Abdurrahman, could be made to him. Among these I 
will only specify the gratification of his long-expressed desire to have 
a diplomatic agent in London. In view of the greater objects to be 
attained, the Government of India might well waive its old opposition 
to the scheme on the ground that it enabled the Ameer to go over 
the head or behind the back of the Viceroy. 

The advantages of the policy of maintenance are clear. It con- 
ciliates the Ameer and removes his doubts. It convinces the people 
of Afghanistan that we have no designs on their country, and that we 
are ready to assist them against any Russian invasion. From our 
own point of view it has the two immense advantages of arresting the 
Russian advance at the farthest possible points from the Indian 
frontier, and of uniting all the tribes and races of Afghanistan in 
opposition to it. The stimulating effect of such a decision on the 
courage and confidence of the Princes and all the Imperial armies of 
India would be incalculable, and the inevitable loss of prestige by a 
tame and unopposed cession of Herat and Balkh would be averted. 

Turning to the other side of the picture, the drawbacks of the new 
arrangement would chiefly consist in our being compelled to face the 
facts ot the situation, and to announce to the world beforehand that 
we were prepared to oppose the realisation of Russia’s designs on 
Afghanistan as threatening the security and peace of India. In 
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reality, this plain speaking would not add to the general information 
except by showing that instead of postponing our measures until the 
crisis was upon us, we had anticipated it by preparing beforehand a 
plan of combined action with our allies. There would be no risk of 
Russia resenting it, because she is not ready for war; and there would 
be no legitimate ground of offence in England and the Ameer invest- 
ing with greater precision their already existing agreements of 1831, 
1885, and 1893. If Russia did resent it, we should only learn the 
truth a little sooner and have to face what we must some day, viz., a 
struggle for the preservation of India. To take Afghanistan under 
our protection in the form of a dual alliance, which will be alone 
agreeable to the Ameer, requires that moral courage which was lacking 
after Majuba Hill, and for which the country has since had to pay 
such an enormous penalty in blood and treasure. 

For the alternative policy of dividing Afghanistan there is not an 
argument to be advanced of which the writer would not feel secretly 
ashamed. But it is necessary to show that it would be disadvan- 
tageous as well as despicable, for the Imperial spirit aroused by events 
in South Africa may again become sluggish and induce our rulers to 
acquiesce in injuries and affronts as some of them have done before. 
The ever-growing burden of “the weary Titan” will always provide 
Little-Englanders with an argument in favour of timidity and self- 
effacement. The policy of dividing Afghanistan with Russia is to be 
opposed on grounds of principle as a proceeding unworthy of our 
power and reputation; but if it is to be discredited among our poli- 
ticians of all shades of opinion, it must be shown that, far from 
strengthening our position, it would weaken it, and that our anxieties 
and responsibilities would be immensely increased by its adoption. 
A brief examination of the question will suffice to show that such 
would be the case. It is necessary in the first place to consider what 
the division of Afghanistan would exactly mean in the form in which 
it would present itself for solution. No one supposes that there 
would be a definite arrangement beforehand between the British and 
Russian Governments for the partition of Afghanistan into provinces 
or spheres. The probable form in which it would be effected would 
be by a series of moves and counter-moves, and either Empire might 
be the first to begin the game. 

But the habit of regarding Afghanistan as an empty chess-board, 
on which we and Russia can move our pieces as we wish, is fraught 
with danger, and for us more so than for Russia. Afghanistan is a 
difficult country for military operations, and much of it is quite 
impracticable. The Afghans are a brave and warlike people, not to 
be despised when armed with inferior weapons, and now well equipped 
with modern rifles and artillery. Their value as an enemy or as an 
ally is not to be treated slightingly. They are stalwart, energetic, 
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and active warriors, animated by a love of independence and a 
religious fanaticism that render them doubly formidable when fighting 
on their own territory. The Ameer typifies the national character, 
and under his iron rule of twenty years it has lost none of its ferocity, 
while it has acquired greater confidence through increased union and 
military efficiency in the ability of the country to maintain its national 
existence. It would be a grave mistake on our part, when natural 
causes have produced the very union and solidity we most desired, 
to turn round and assist those who wish to see Afghanistan break in 
pieces. Abdurrahman has shown that a united pacific Afghanistan 
is possible. British support is alone wanting to make it prove endur- 
ing, yet those who urge us to come to an agreement with Russia for 
the division of Afghanistan would have us wantonly destroy the work 
to some extent of our own making, and certainly one conducive to our 
own security. 

The most general assumption is that when Russia comes, with or 
without a prior understanding, to Herat, England should at once 
occupy Candahar, and many persons add Cabul as well. This would 
be an irregular commencement for the formal partition of the State 
between England and Russia. But has any English statesman or 
public writer faced the consequences of those steps? Are the essential 
differences between the two annexations realised by those who repre- 
sent they could be so dovetailed together as to result in a common 
Anglo-Russian frontier that would be a guarantee of peace instead of 
a provocation to war? But what are the hard facts with which we 
should have to deal? Russia’s conquest of Herat would be essentially 
a military achievement, difficult or easy in proportion to the skill of 
the Afghan defence and the strength of the Afghan garrison, but 
once accomplished, no serious difficulties would remain for the new 
rulers in the Heri Rud valley. The population is too sparse, the 
tribes are too mixed with Persian and Turkoman races, and the 
country is too open and accessible, for any formidable opposition to 
be aroused or organised against the Russians after the capture of the 
fortress which dominates the entire district. In plain words, a Russian 
occupation of Herat, if unopposed by England, would carry with it 
no penalty, and would add but little to the responsibilities of the 
Russian administration across the Caspian. The most admirable base 
for military operations in the direction of India could thus be obtained 
without any corresponding disadvantages or drawbacks. 

Far different would be the experience of England when she 
attempted to appropriate the portions of the country intended to 
compensate her for the Russian seizure of Herat. The severance of 
that fortress from the rest of the country would be a blow for the 
Ameer personally, and also for the prestige of the English in India, 
but it would leave the national spirit of the Afghans intact, and also 
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their capacity to fight for their independence. The English advancing 
on Candahar, and perhaps on Cabul as well, without the Ameer’s 
permission and most probably in face of his opposition, would appear 
once more in the guise of enemies. The Afghans would be certain to 
regard with hostile eyes any advance that did not partake of a com- 
bined offensive move in formal alliance for the expulsion of the 
Russians from Herat. Our march on Candahar might not be openly 
opposed, but it would embroil us with a hostile population and with 
the Durani tribes in one direction and the Ghilzaisin another. That 
on Cabul would be attended with greater difficulties and could not be 
accomplished without fighting. In both directions we should appear 
to the Afghans in the light of invaders and enemies, and they would 
welcome any assistance in expelling us from their country. A false 
political move would thus undo the advantages of twenty years’ peace 
and transfer all the moral weight to the side of Russia, who by our 
own act would be turned from a foe into the friend of Afghan inde- 
pendence. The position may be thus expressed in a form that everyone 
can understand for himself. A Russian seizure of Herat does not, in 
the eyes of the Afghans, threaten for the moment their independence ; 
but a British occupation of Candahar and Cabul destroys it. 

Nor does the comparative disadvantage in which we should be 
placed by a policy of partition stop there. Russia would be secure 
in her sphere by the absence of any deep national or racial sentiment, 
and also by the absence of inhabitants. We should be embroiled 
with a warlike, fanatical, and numerous population, every man of 
which is taught to use a gun and a sword from his childhood. 
Our communications would have to be maintained through the 
difficult country that everyone has heard described, and the battles 
would have to be fought in regions presenting far greater natural 
obstacles than those encountered in Natal. We have done it before 
successfully, some will say, and there is no reason why we should not 
do it all over again. But the argument is doubly fallacious. We 
have never done it with a Russia ready on our flank to take ad- 
vantage of our errors and to profit by our embarrassments. But 
there is a still more serious objection to the adoption of a policy of 
partition in Afghanistan. The Afghan people and ruler, notwith- 
standing his passing fits of irritability at our easy-going way of 
taking matters that seem to him exceedingly grave, are at present 
far more favourably disposed towards us than they are to Russia. 
They are prepared to make a good fight, and perhaps a better one 
than is generally supposed, for Herat, and after it is lost, if the 
Russians should prove successful, to go on opposing them wherever 
they could as a national enemy. But if we step into their territory 
with the intention of grabbing it, however we may try to disguise 
the fact, they will deem us as black as the Russians, and transfer all 
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their hatred for both as Christians to us. The Afghan problem will 
thus be rendered more difficult from our point of view, and in a 
wilful and short-sighted manner we shall ourselves have turned allies, 
that might be invaluable in baffling Russia whenever she advances, 
into formidable and implacable enemies. 

There is one aspect of the question that must not be omitted if the 
picture is to be complete. The creation of a feeling of enmity in the 
bosoms of the Afghans would have enduring consequences. It is not 
only that they would become willing to accept the Russians as 
deliverers and as the less of two evils, inasmuch as they were 
foreigners on Afghan territory. But their thoughts and ambition 
would inevitably revert to what their ancestors accomplished in 
successive invasions of India from time immemorial down to Nadir 
Shah and their own great chief Ahmed, of the Durani family. The 
Afghans have been for Turk, Mogul, and Persian, the advanced 
guard in the invasion of Hindostan, and there is no reason why they 
should not discharge the same duties for the Russians, if a bungling 
policy on our part led them to see in our opponents the deliverers 
from the authority we had too thoughtlessly sought to impose upon 
them. An occupation of Afghan territory as the reply to a Russian 
seizure of Herat would be a grave and, perhaps, a fatal mistake. It 
would alienate the Afghans, assist the plans of the Russians, and 
land us in many difficulties from which we might not succeed 
in extricating ourselves. Under those circumstances our only 
prudent course would be to keep within our present frontier, to 
leave the Russians to advance through a hostile Afghanistan, and 
to inform its ruler that we would second his efforts to defend his 
country, but leave it to him to decide when would be the right 
moment for the Anglo-Indian army to advance to his support. 
Twenty years ago the conquest of Afghanistan was possible, or we 
might have broken it up into three or four dependent principalities, but 
it would be madness to make the same attempt to-day. We have been 
in the interval an important contributing party to the establishment 
of Abdurrahman’s kingdom by our subsidies and moral support. It 
would be exceedingly foolish to hasten, at Russia’s first move within the 
Afghan frontier, to undo the work of our own hands. The policy of 
dividing Afghanistan with Russia is not one that will bear examina- 
tion. I will say nothing about its inherent baseness, but I hope I 
have made it clear that it would be entirely in Russia’s favour, and 
that it would place us at a very considerable disadvantage. 

Rather than enter, upon so risky a partnership, it would be safer 
to allow Russia to occupy Herat and the region north of the Hindu 
Kush without any open opposition, and to wait before dealing our 
blow until her forces had come within our reach and the Afghans had 
had time to operate on their lines of communication. The effect on 
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Indian public opinion of inaction in face of any fresh advance on the 
part of Russia must be bad; but to place our armies in a false and 
perilous position in Afghanistan, from a blind and reckless desire not 
to leave Russia alone in the nefarious project of breaking up 
Afghanistan, would be to invite a more serious peril and a graver 
shock to our reputation and position. 

The superior advantages of the policy based on the maintenance 
of the integrity of Afghanistan are established by a consideration of 
its only possible alternatives. To say to Russia frankly and plainly 
that we will make any infraction by her of the Afghan frontier a 
casus belli, is to raise a clear and honourable issue. Such a step 
would not only satisfy the Ameer and his people as to the integrity 
of our purpose towards them, but it would inspire the whole of India 
with a conviction that we were in earnest, and that we felt ourselves 
to be strong enough to cope with Russia. No doubt the objection 
will be raised that it would be offering provocation to Russia ; but is 
there provocation in notifying to another party that you expect them 
to observe an agreement concluded between them and yourself? 
This is precisely what the British Government did in 1870 with 
regard to Belgium, and it is highly probable that it will have to 
take the same steps on its behalf again. Russia would have no more 
ground for taking offence now than Germany and France had or 
would have in the instance cited. She delimited the Afghan frontier 
in conjunction with us, and she has repeatedly declared that she 
regards Afghanistan as lying outside her sphere of influence. The 
only omission that has to be supplied is to acquaint Russia with our 
intention that she shall keep her word on this occasion, and not 
treat us as she did in the matters of Samarcand, Khiva, and Merv. 
The necessity to take this step is increased by the hold Russia is 
acquiring over Persia, which renders it all the more necessary that 
there should be no uncertainty about our rights in Afghanistan. 

Having clearly informed the Russian Government as to the position 
we took up in regard to Afghanistan, our next step should be to put 
our house in order with the Ameer. Having made his country and 
his dynasty secure, we should have far stronger claims on his con- 
sideration and gratitude than we possess at present, when, as he well 
knows, we are hesitating as to the course we should pursue, and even 
dubious as to his loyalty, because on all matters he does not see eye 
to eye with ourselves. Under those circumstances it would be 
reasonable to ask him to do things that he would not think of sanc- 
tioning under the existing vague and uncertain arrangement. The 
concession of an Afghan agent in London, and other favours to which 
Abdurrahman attaches importance, would obviously justify our asking 
something in return; but perhaps it might be well to defer the sug- 
gestion for a railway to Candahar until the Ameer began to see for 
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himself that camels and packhorses did not provide sufficient means 
of transport for the increasing trade of his country. Telegraphs are 
not open to the same objection, and a request for permanent or tem- 
porary agents at specified points along the frontier we had under- 
taken to defend could not be deemed unreasonable. At the same 
time, the defence of that frontier should be left primarily in the 
hands of the Afghans themselves, and our part on the spot should be 
regulated by the wishes and judgment of the Ameer himself. Our 
policy would have committed us to a war all over the world with our 
rival, and there would be many more advantageous scenes of combat 
for us than the passes and plateaux of Afghanistan. But, on the 
other hand, it should be clearly understood that such a war would be 
of Russia’s own making. She has repeatedly admitted that she has 
no interests in Afghanistan, and it is quite true. Her only possible 
interest there is to work us an injury, and fiat we are within our 
rights in sparing no effort to prevent. 

Having decided on the principle of the policy we shall pursue, our 
relations with Abdurrahman should be placed on a clear footing, and 
the anxiety he has sometimes occasioned the Government of India 
under the hitherto uncertain arrangement affords no precedent for 
the attitude he would take up as soon as he knew that we had con- 
fronted Russia on behalf of his country and his family. He is a man 
not to be duped by make-beliefs, and one who only respects strength 
and the manifest consciousness of strength. He knows as well as our 
officials the hollowness of our past intentions with regard to his 
country, and of how so many of our reputed statesmen would veer 
round at a given moment and advocate sharing his territory with 
Russia. Is it surprising if, under such circumstances, he should have 
his doubts about our friendship, and incline to think that the only 
course of salvation lies in excluding Christians and all their 
works, such as railways, from his State? The way to win his loyal 
and lasting attachment is to prove to him that we have as tender a 
regard for the continued independence of Afghanistan, and for the 
security of his house, as he could desire; and when it is realised at 
Cabul that the British Government has finally abandoned all inten- 
tion of taking part in any division or breaking up of Afghanistan, 
and has pinned its interest to the maintenance of its integrity and to 
the recognition of Abdurrahman’s heirs, there is no foretelling how 
this candour and certitude may influence the Afghan Court and 
people in favour of a more liberal and enlightened policy. 

My object is attained if I have succeeded in drawing attention to 
the position of affairs in Afghanistan, where at any moment a crisis 
may be sprung upon us, unless the wisdom, prudence, and promptness 
of our rulers succeed by well-timed and judicious action in averting 
it, The defence of India is intimately connected with the satisfactory 
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solution of the question, and the assured safety of India is both 
more necessary and more difficult in a time of internal trouble for 
her such as is the present moment. There are some critics of our 
Indian rule who declare that the present Famine is the direct outcome 
of our system of Government, and of the drain an English civil 
service and army impose on the country. But these same critics 
ignore the fact that the cause of that drain is the Russian menace, 
which has compelled us to increase our military expenditure, and 
with it the remittances home to an enormous extent. The Russian 
menace should be warded off by “the strong right arm”’ of England 
supporting a clear and simple policy maintaining the complete 
integrity of Afghanistan under all the possibly varying conditions 
of its internal domestic history. For the success of that policy 
without an undue strain on our resources, the co-operation of the 
Afghans themselves and their present able ruler is desirable and even 
essential, Their resisting power is not to be despised, and, assisted 
by a few engineers and artillerists, they would give Russian troops a 
good deal of employment while adequate forces were being collected 
to deal with them. The co-operation of this brave and warlike 
people would mean a certain and complete triumph in the event of 
war; but it would mean something else, and that is the refusal of 
Russia to embark upon a war in which the odds would be seriously 
against her. A policy based on the maintenance of Afghan integrity 
and independence would consequently be one calculated to promote 
peace and to postpone to some remote date any Russian invasion of 
India through Afghanistan. 
Demetrius C. Boutcer. 










































TRAWLERS AND UNDERSIZED FISH. 


So long ago as the year 1863, I was appointed by the then Govern- 
ment a member of a Royal Commission to enquire into the Sea 
Fisheries of the United Kingdom. The Commission consisted of Sir 
James Caird, Professor Huxley, and myself. Its appointment was 
mainly due to the long-standing complaints of the long-line fisher- 
men on the north-eastern coasts of England of the damage done to 
them and to the fisheries generally by Beam Trawlers. It was 
alleged that the trawlers in dragging their nets along the bottom of 
the sea disturbed and destroyed the spawning beds of every kind 
of fish, and especially of herrings; that they wastefully captured 
immense quantities of young and immature fish, causing thereby a 
diminution of the product of the sea; and that they interfered with 
and injured the long-established industry of the line fishermen by 
cutting and carrying away their long lines. 

The Commission prosecuted its enquiry for upwards of two years, 
during which it held meetings at almost every important fishing town 
and village on the coasts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and it 
personally examined many hundreds of fishermen. Without detracting 
from the work of the other two members of the Commission, it may 
truly be said that Huxley was its main support—the life and soul of 
the enquiry. Nothing could exceed the ability and tact which he 
showed in examining the various fishermen who came before us, many 
of them very prejudiced and ignorant, and little able to explain their 
grievances. The eliciting of the evidence of these men, and the 
effective but always kindly cross-examination of them, showed that 
Huxley, if he had chosen the Bar as his profession, would have achieved 
an eminence as great as that which he held in the realm of science. 
The Report of the Commission was presented in 1865. So far as it 
dealt with trawling, drift net and seine net fishing, their mutual com- 
plaints against one another, and the scientific deductions from the 
evidence as to the effect on the fisheries of these various methods, it 
was mainly due to Huxley. That part of it relating to oysters was 
chiefly written by myself. 

The Report pronounced beam trawling to be the source of the 
greatest and most progressive supply of fish, other than herring, 
to the principal markets of the country, and said that certain 
descriptions of fish, such as soles and plaice, could not be largely 
supplied by any other mode of fishing. It negatived the charge 
that trawling destroyed the spawn of fish, and that it was a waste- 
fully destructive mode of fishing. With reference to the capture 
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and destruction of young and immature fish, not only by trawl 
nets, but by numerous other engines, by seine nets, stake nets, stow 
nets, shrimp nets, and by long lines, the Commission said :— 


‘Waste, by the destruction of young fish, takes place in the course of the 
practice of all modes of fishing, and is to a certain extent inseparable from them. 
The waste which occurs in the course of beam trawling in the open sea, and in all 
kinds of sweep-net fishing, has certainly not affected the supply of fish in many 
localities, and is not proved to have affected it in any. 

“With respect to inshore fishing, although the evidence, so far as it is conclusive, 
appears to prove that the taking of small and immature fish has not as yet pro- 
duced any serious effect upon the fisheries, it is undoubtedly possible that by 
improved engines the destruction of fry might reach such a pitch as to beara 
large, instead of, as at present, an insignificant, ratio to the destruction effected 
by the natural enemies of fish and by conditions unfavourable to their existence. 
The existence of such a state of things, however, could only be determined by the 
examination of trustworthy statistics of the fisheries, extending over a considerable 
number of years. Should it ever be satisfactorily proved to have arisen, we con- 
ceive that the best remedial measure would be to place a restriction upon the size of 
the fish to be permitted to be brought ashore, and to subjéct the possession of fish 
below a certain specified size to penalties; but to avoid interfering with the 
implements of fishermen or with their method of fishing.” 


It held that the destruction by man of young fry and miniature 
fish was immeasurably less than by their other enemies and by 
natural causes. 

The general conclusion of the Commission was in favour of com- 
plete freedom of fishing, whether in the open sea or in bays and 
estuaries, subject only to regulations for the preservation of order, and 
for the prevention of injury by one class of fishermen to the implements 
of others. 

In 1867, two years after the completion of this Report, I was 
asked by Sir Stafford Northcote, then President of the Board of 
Trade in Lord Derby’s Government, to undertake a mission to Paris 
with the late Sir Stephen Cave, the Vice-President of the Board, 
for the purpose of negotiating a new Fishery Convention with 
the French Government, based on the conclusions of the Report of 
the Commission. At Paris we were associated with the permanent 
chiefs of the Departments of Commerce and Fisheries. We found 
that they were in complete accord with us as to the general principles 
of fishery legislation—namely, the policy of allowing full freedom 
of fishing to all, without any restrictions as to the size of fish, and 
the time and places of fishing, subject only to police regulations. 

We succeeded in negotiating a new Convention based on these 
principles. We had hoped, as part of the transaction, to come to 
an agreement for the free import of fish by fishermen into the ports 
of the two countries. Our French colleagues were in favour of this ; 
but difficulties arose on the part of their Government. We had 
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interviews on the subject with Monsieur Rouher, the Minister of 
Commerce, and with the Marquis de Moustier, the Foreign Minister, 
but were unable to convince them. I had two opportunities of speak- 
ing on the subject to the Emperor—the one at a special interview 
which he accorded to Sir Stephen Cave and myself, the other at a 
ball at the Tuilleries. At the first of these he was not very com- 
municative, but listened attentively to all that we urged upon him. 
At the second interview he told me that personally he was strongly 
in favour of free trade in fish and had done his best to promote it, but 
that he had met with unexpected difficulty. The French fishermen, 
he said, as a rule, were very devout Catholics, and were therefore under 
the special care and protection of the Cardinals, and through them 
influence had been brought to bear on his Government which could 
not be disregarded. 

Though unable to establish free trade in fish, we succeeded in 
obtaining an important relaxation of the existing Convention, under 
which the fishing boats of the two countries were strictly prohibited 
from entering the ports of the other country for the sale of fish, or 
otherwise than when compelled to seek refuge by stress of weather. 
The new Convention provided that the fishing boats of either of 
the two countries should be admitted to sell their fish in such ports 
of the other country as might be designated for the purpose, subject 
to regulations mutually agreed upon, and subject, of course, to 
the fiscal duties on fish. This clause, however, raised opposition in 
France, with the result that the Convention was never ratified by the 
French Government. In prospect, however, of its ratification, an Act 
was passed by the British Parliament in 1868, confirming the Con- 
vention and applying its provisions to the territorial seas of the United 
Kingdom. Practically, therefore, the principles of the Report of 
the Royal Commission were fully adopted by the British Legislature. 

In the years which followed 1865, there was an immense extension 
of trawling, especially in the North Sea. Trawlers were fitted out 
for the first time in large numbers in Scotland, from Aberdeen and 
Leith, and came into competition with the line fishermen in the bays 
and estuaries of that country, and the latter being a very much 
stronger interest, relatively to any which existed on the East and 
South Coast of England, were able to raise a strong agitation against 
the new-comers. 

Complaints were renewed that the trawlers destroyed spawning beds 
and captured an undue proportion of immature and unsaleable fish ; 
and in 1883 another Royal Commission was appointed to enquire 
into these complaints. This Commission, mainly a Scotch one, 
was presided over by the late Lord Dalhousie, then Secretary for 
Scotland, and among its members were Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Marjoribanks, now Lord Tweedmouth. The Commission obtained 
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permission to conduct practical scientific observations upon the results 
of the use of the trawl net and the distribution of food fishes taken 
by trawlers on the various grounds frequented at different seasons. 
These experiments in trawling, mainly on the east coast of Scotland, 
but partially also off the coast near Scarborough, were conducted 
under the supervision of Professor McIntosh, of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, and resulted in a most able and interesting report. Speaking 
of St. Andrews Bay, the Report said that— 


‘The chief feature of the Bay is the abundance of plaice, but the majority are 
small, comparatively few large specimens being now procured. .... The Bay 
is frequented by trawlers to a considerable extent; no less than 12 or 14 steam 
trawlers have been at work at the same time from the end of June to September. 
One of them, after 24 hours’ work, brought in 8} boxes for the most part of small 
plaice, 10 or 11 inches in Jength. Many young turbot and brill were caught at 
the same time. 

‘‘There can be no doubt the larger flat fish are comparatively scarce in the 
Bay, apparently from over-fishing; but notwithstanding the enormous drain on 
so limited an area, it cannot be said that the small flat fishes are scanty.’ 


Much interesting information was given as to the marine fauna 
in the bays and off the coast of Scotland, and as to the immense 
quantities of invertebrate marine animals on which the food-fishes 
depend for subsistence. 


“St, Andrews Bay,’’ it said, ‘‘teems with immense numbers of jelly fish, 
dead men’s fingers, star fishes, and sand stars. Food-fishes devour these forms ; 
their intestines are often distended with their ded’s. So long as they hold out, a 
favourite food of the saleable fishes is present, and it may be stated that no trawl 
in use at the present time affects these numbers to any extent.” 


The general result of Professor McIntosh’s experiments was, that 
there was considerable destruction of immature fish by trawlers both 
in the bays and near the shores, and also in deeper water ; that there 
was no reason to believe that any spawn was destroyed or disturbed 
by them; and that there was reason to believe that the number of 
larger specimens of plaice and other flat fish had been reduced in St. 
Andrews and other bays. 

The Commission upon this and other evidence taken by them made 
a most cautious report. 

With respect to the destruction of spawn, the Commission confirmed 
the views of the previous Commission. With respect to trawling in 
inshore waters, they said :— 

‘* We are unable to come to the conclusion that trawling is the sole cause of the 
decrease of fish in inshore waters. In so far as it may contribute to any decrease, 
we think it can only be as part of a system of over-fishing, and not because of 
the wasteful destruction of spawn, fish food, or immature fish. 

“It has been frequently urged upon us that trawling should be prohibited in 
the territorial waters. But we do not consider that we should be justified in 
making such a sweeping recommendation. . . . In recommending, ho vever, that 
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experiments should be made to test the effect of trawling, it is obvious that, if 
they are to be successfully carried out, power must be given to the authorities 
superintending them to prohibit trawling or any form of fishing in certain places 
for such time as may be necessary.” 

In this view, they recommended that power should be given to the 
Fishery Board of Scotland to enable them to make bye-laws for the 
regulation or suspension of trawling or of any other mode of fishing 
in the territorial waters, for the purpose of undertaking scientific investi- 
gation. 

The illness of Professor Huxley prevented his attending many of 
the meetings of the Commission, or from joining in the discussions 
which led to the Report. It is stated, however, that he concurred in 
the expediency of experiments being made, and of provisionally 
closing certain bays from trawling for this purpose. Beyond this, I 
have reason to believe, he did not go. At a later period he often 
discussed this subject with me. He did not think there was certain 
proof of the diminution of the supply of fish, owing to the capture of 
smail fry, even in territorial waters ; but he was willing that limited 
experiments should be made for the purpose of ascertaining what the 
effect of prohibiting trawling in the bays and estuaries would have 
on the local and general supply of fish. 

In pursuance of this Report powers were conferred on the Scotch 
Fishery Board of closing the bays and other territorial waters in 
Scotland; and in 1884 the Board prohibited trawling in St. Andrews 
Bay, the Firth of Forth, and Aberdeen Bay. The Board provided 
themselves with a vessel called the Garland for the experimental 
purpose of trawling in these closed areas, with the object of testing 
the effect of the measure on the supply of fish in these bays—it being 
well understood that the closing of these bays was tentative and 
experimental, and not a definitive measure. In 1886 a small part of 
the Moray Firth was closed to trawling, and the closed areas of the 
Firth of Forth and St. Andrews Bay were increased seawards, 
making the closed area in the Forth 250 square miles, and that in 
St. Andrews Bay 55 square miles. 

In 1887 the Garland trawlings showed an exceptionally large take 
of fish in the closed area, and the Fishery Board very hastily jumped 
to the conclusion that this was due to the prohibition of trawling ; 
and they consequently extended the principle of closure to the Firth 
of Clyde; and in 1891 they applied it to the whole of the Moray Firth, 
making a total closed area in that bay, or rather arm of the sea, of 
nearly 2,000 square miles. That the premisses did not justify these 
proceedings was later frankly admitted by the Fishery Board, for when 
the experiments of the Gar/and had been conducted for ten years, 
they came to the conclusion that no improvement had taken place in 
these bays, but rather the reverse. It is quite certain, therefore, 
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that the increased take of fish in 1887 was due to some other cause 
than the prohibition of trawling in these bays. It followed that the 
closures of the Moray Firth and the Firth of Clyde were effected 
under a misapprehension as to the results of the Garland experi- 
ments. 

In 1893, and before any final conclusion could be arrived at from 
the Garland experiments, another Parliamentary enquiry was held by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by Mr. Marjori- 
banks (Lord Tweedmouth), with the object of considering the ex- 
pediency of adopting measures for the preservation and improvement 
of the sea fisheries of the United Kingdom, including the prohibition 
of the capture, landing, and sale of undersized fish, the fixing of 
close areas, the prohibition and regulation of certain methods of 
fishing, and the protection of defined areas. 

The Committee reported that there was no falling off in the number 
of herrings caught in the seas round England and Scotland ; that, 
with regard to other round fish, such as cod and haddock, though 
there were complaints of local scarcities, there was no evidence of any 
important diminution of their numbers; nor had it been suggested 
that any special legislative steps should be taken with regard to them. 

As to flat fish, they said that, on the South Coast, the evidence 
showed that there had been little or no falling off in their size and 
abundance; but that, in the great fishing grounds of the North Sea, 
there seemed to be no doubt that a considerable diminution had 
occurred amongst the more valuable classes of food-fishes—especially 
soles and plaice—and that this diminution must be attributed to 
over-fishing by trawlers in certain localities. 


‘Tt was true,” they added, ‘‘ that there will not be found a great falling off in 
the bulk of these fish landed on the east coast. But the appliances for catching 
them had, of recent years, been greatly increased in size and efficiency, and the 
fishing grounds had been Jargely extended in area, trawlers going as far as the 
coast of Ireland to the north, and to the Portuguese coast to the south. The 
great falling off also in the size of the flat fish caught in the older grounds in the 
North Sea is also matter of universal observation. An immense number of the 
smaller fish were caught in the shallow sand grounds on the east side of the 
North Sea off the Dutch and German coasts.” 


No opinion was expressed as to the expediency of prohibiting 
trawling in inshore waters, or as to the efficacy of the measures already 
taken in this direction, or on the experiments of the Garland. The 
Committee favoured a measure in the direction of prohibiting the 
landing and sale of flat fish below a certain size. They pointed out 
that France, Belgium, and Denmark had already adopted size 
limits, though very small ones, namely, for plaice and soles 7-2 inches, 
for turbot and brill 10 inches. They said that the adoption of greater 
sizes would involve much hardship to many of the poorer fishermen, 
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who fish near the shore in the smaller class of boats. They recom- 
mended, therefore, a size limit slightly in advance of these countries 
in respect of soles and turbot, and the same in respect of other flat 
fish ; and they considered that a strong effort should be made to 
secure the adoption of uniform regulations for limits of size and 
other matters by all nations interested in sea fisheries. No action 
has been taken by Parliament on this Report, though Bills have been 
introduced by more than one Government for the purpose of limiting 
the size of flat fish allowed to be landed and sold; and there is a 
measure now under discussion in Parliament with this object. 

Meanwhile it should be noted that, in 1888, local fishery com- 
mittees were nominated by the Board of Trade round the coasts of 
England and Wales, with the power to make regulations affecting 
the taking of fish in the territorial waters, subject to appeal to the 
Board. Under these powers trawling has, within the last few 
years, been prohibited in many of the bays and inshore waters on 
the East Coast. This prohibition has not been generally adopted by 
the committees on the South Coast, except for a part of the coast of 
Devonshire, chiefly Start Bay; but steam trawling has been pro- 
hibited by the fishery committees of the Southern district and of 
Cornwall. 

With respect to these regulations, no attempt has been made to 
obtain, by experiment or otherwise, a statistical proof of their results, 
and the experimental observations of the Gar/and in the closed bays 
of Scotland remain the only attempts to ascertain what has been the 
effect of the prohibition of trawling, by the statistical results of its 
operations spread over a sufficiently long period of years to justify, 
from a scientific point of view, any conclusion. 

The Scotch Fishery Board appears to have appreciated fully the 
importance of this scientific statistical comparison, for they have 
tabulated in most voluminous details in their annual reports the daily 
and yearly takings of the Garand, in the various bays, since the 
prohibition was enforced, and also the size of the fishes taken ; and in 
respect of St. Andrews Bay and the Firth of Forth they have com- 
pared the average results of the first five years with those of the second 
period of five years, under the belief that the experience of the second 
period would show a marked improvement in the quantity of fish in 
the closed areas. The result has been the very opposite to what they 
expected. Instead of showing an increase in the quantity and size of 
fish—and especially of flat fish—as the result of the cessation of 
trawling in these bays, these figures showed that there was an actual 
diminution of the more important fish in the later period, and also of 
the average size of fish, leading to the conclusion that no benefit what- 
ever had resulted from the closure of these bays. 

In their Report for 1885 they say, when commenting on the results 
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of the Garland experiments for the ten years, as given in a very 
full report of their Superintendent of Scientific Investigations, Dr. 
Fulton :-— 


“In the Firth of Forth and St. Andrews Bay flat fishes have diminished in 
numbers since the waters were closed to beam trawlers, although it was naturally 
anticipated that, by the interdiction of that instrument by which they are prin- 
vipally captured, their number would have considerably increased.”’ 


The Board, however, instead of retracing its steps and opening the 
bays, which had been closed under a wrong impression, endeavoured 
to find an explanation for the complete subversion of their theory. 


‘‘ The explanation,” they said, ‘‘of the reduction of fish in the Forth and St. 
Andrews Bay is probably to be found in excessive trawling in the breeding 
grounds lying outside the closed areas from which the latter receive their sole 
supplies of floating eggs and larvee. 

‘The mere closure of even large areas in the territorial waters, such as these 
two bays, which are devoid of spawning grounds, will have little or no permanent 
effect in increasing the number of food-fishes, especially the flat fishes, within 
them. 

‘The conclusion,” they added, “ points to the closure of off-shore areas during 
the spawning time, but the size or precise position of the areas that should be 
closed in relation to any given part of the territorial waters have not yet been 
well defined, nor, indeed, the situation and extent of the principal breeding 
grounds.”’ 


The experiments of the Garland were discontinued in these two 
bays, but have been maintained more fully in the Moray Firth and the 
Firth of Clyde, in both of which, according to Dr. Fulton, there are 
extensive spawning grounds. So far the results of the trawling in 
these bays show no increase of plaice and soles, and an increase only of 
worthless dabs, negativing, therefore, the assumption of the Board that 
the closing of spawning beds would be of any value. 

It should be added that the results of the Gar/and experiments in the 
two closed bays, as tabulated by the Board, not only showed no 
increase of fish, as was anticipated, they also showed no improvement 
in the size of fish there : — 


‘One of the consequences,”’ says Dr. Fulton, ‘‘ which it was anticipated would 
probably follow the closure of the waters to beam trawling was the increase in the 
average size of fish, especially the flat fishes which inhabit the closed areas. Pro- 
tected from the action of the beam trawl, by which the great majority of flat fish 
are captured, it was supposed they might not only increase in numbers but also in 
size. This view has not been borne out by the facts; on the contrary, in most 
cases a small but nevertheless definite and appreciable diminution of size has 
occurred,” 


Unfortunately, however, the scientific value of these comparisons of 
the takes of fish during the ten years by the Gar/and is very much 
impaired, if not destroyed, by the fact that the Board have not taken 
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care that the trawlings of the Garand should, in the successive periods, 
be carried on under the same conditions and for equal lengths of time. 

Professor McIntosh, at whose suggestion, in 1883, the experiment 
of closing some of the bays in Scotland was adopted, and who also 
advised the careful examination of the results of trawling operations 
by the Board, has written a very full and elaborate work! on the 
results of the Garland experiments during the ten years from 1885 to 
1895, with the object of testing the conclusions of the Board. His 
own opinions derived from them are the more noteworthy and impor- 
tant, inasmuch as they differ widely from those which he held and 
advocated before the Royal Commission of 1887 and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1893. 

In his report to the first of these bodies he thought it probable that 
over-fishing was the cause of a diminution of the supply of food- 
fishes; and before the latter, accepting the early Garland results 
without question, he advocated a far wider interference with the 
trawling industry than even that of prohibiting it in bays and other 
territorial waters. He has now arrived at the conclusion that there 
is no proof that any benefit whatever has resulted from the closing of 
the bays to trawling; while he points out that the trawlers who in 
past years obtained a large supply of fish from these bays have been 
deprived of this advantage, and that the public have suffered in 
consequence by a reduced supply of fish. He has practically come 
round to the conclusion of the Royal Commission of 1863-5, that the 
destruction of small fish by men is insignificant compared to that of 
their other enemies. 

Professor McIntosh challenges the methods of comparison of the 
Fishery Board between the two periods of five years. He says that 
they have not made the experiments under the like conditions—that 
the trawling of the Garland during the first five years was carried on 
much more during the summer months, when the average take of fish 
is very largely in excess of that in the winter months ; and that in the 
latter period of five years the trawlings were spread evenly over those 
years, or were in excess during the winter moaths. By an elaborate 
rearrangement of the figures published annually by the Board, and 
by comparing the captures separately for the summer months and for 
the winter months, averaging them for the number of hauls, Professor 
McIntosh arrives at the conclusion that there has not been the 
diminution of fish in the bays asserted by the Board, in spite of the 
closure, but that the supply of fish is very much what it was before 
these regulations were made. 

After submitting the figures relating to St. Andrews Bay and the 
Firth of Forth toa critical examination, Professor McIntosh concludes 
(page 152) :-— 


(1) Zhe Resources of the Sea. By Professor McIntosh. 
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“Tt is necessary to withhold sanction from the statement that the size of food- 
fishes has diminished. So far as personal observations have gone, the food-fishes 
in the areas have been, throughout the ten years, very much as they were before 
the closure.” “The conclusion of the Fishery Board that there has been a decrease 
in the abundance of fish rests on the most uncertain foundation, and is of little 
moment in dealing with so large a question, especially when there is appended to 
it the theory that the cause is the over-fishing of the off-shore waters in the 
neighbourhood.”’ 


Further, of the Moray Firth he says :— 


“The facts in relation to the Moray Firth as regards food-fishes are in unison 
with what has been found in the other areas, and if they demonstrate one thing 
more than another, it is that the interference of man, especially by closure, is 
powerless to increase the food-fishes of the sea, or by eager fishing to reduce them 
to a vanishing point. A careful consideration of the returns, both of the liners 
and trawlers in connection with the Moray Firth, shows that there are no satis- 
factory grounds for the closure of spawning areas any more than for the closure of 
the inshore limits of three miles for the purpose of increasing the fish supply of 
the country. For ten years closure of part of the area has been in force, with the 
result that, allowing for the usual variation, the fishes in the area and its neigh- 
bourhood are, asa whole, very much what they were at the beginning. Scientific 
evidence as to the serious diminution of any species is wanting. On the con- 
trary, there is proof of the abundance of all the important forms over a wide 
area, including, not only the closed region, but the waters beyond. Temporary 
reduction, local or otherwise, has always occurred, but sooner or later the nomad 
food-fishes again assert themselves, and continue, from generation to generation of 
men, a never-failing supply... . 

“The uniformity of the results of the observations and experiments in St. 
Andrews Bay, the Forth, the Moray Firth, and the Clyde is worthy of note, for 
in none can it be said that a substantial increment or a great diminution has 
occurred, in none have the fishes increased in size or varied in kinds from what 
they have always been.” 


The Professor generally concludes that :— 


“The protection of the area within the three-mile limit has entailed great 
responsibility upon the Government without in the least altering any of Nature’s 
arrangements or adding to the stock of fishes within the area. 

“Slowly the conviction has been reached that the closure of regions of the open 
sea in a country like Britain presents few advantages worthy of the constant strain 
and irritation of class against class, or of the considerable annual expenditure.”’ 


In their more recent Report, for 1898, the Board endeavours to 
meet Professor McIntosh’s criticisms by a very ingenious method. By 
separating the average takes of plaice and lemon soles (an inferior 
variety of the common sole) from those of dabs, by omitting 
altogether round fish, and other fish such as flounders, they contend 
that when the summer and winter catches in the first period are 
compared with the summer and winter catches in the second, they 
show that there has been a small reduction of plaice and soles in the 
latter period and a considerable increase of common dabs; and they 
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explain this by the allegation that the two former fish spawn in the 
off-shore waters where the trawlers have worked during the last ten 
years, while the dabs are said to spawn only on the inshore banks 
where trawling has been prohibited. Professor McIntosh has replied 
to this by pointing out that dabs spawn more in the off-shore waters 
than on inshore banks ; and he asks, with great justice, why no account 
is taken of flounders, which are mostly inshore spawners, or of round 
fish. He contends that the gross result of the fishings in the two 
periods ought to be compared, and not that of selected fish which 
happen to suit the theories of the Scotch Board. 

Without, however, entering further into the battle between the 
Board and the Professor, as to the exact figures and methods of com- 
parison, we may take the conclusions of the Fishery Board itself, as to 
the results of the closure of the several bays, as conclusive proof of 
the absolute inutility of the measure. 

Of the Firth of Forth and St. Andrews Bay they say, in their 
Report for 1898, that it was found, after ten years’ investigation, that 
the most important change in the relative abundance of food-fishes of 
the closed areas was a diminution of the more valuable flat fishes— 
plaice and lemon soles—and an increase in the comparatively 
“‘ worthless dabs.” ‘The inshore spawning dabs, therefore, to a very 
Jarge extent, supplanted the off-shore spawning plaice.” 

Of the Firth of Clyde, where plaice and lemon soles are said to 
spawn, and where the closure has been in force for eight years, the 
Board tell us that the average take of flat fish has been increasing. 
But they add that this increase was due for the most part to an 
increased abundance of witches and long rough dabs, plaice and soles 
having diminished during the period. As there is little beam trawl- 
ing outside the Firth of Clyde, and as the plaice and soles spawn 
within the Firth, the explanation relied on in the case of St. Andrews 
Bay wholly fails here. Of the Moray Firth, which is also said to 
be a spawning place for plaice and soles, the Board say that “ the 
take of flat fish by the GarJand increased from an average of 149 per 
haul in 1890. to 167 per haul in 1898, but that the increase was due 
to dabs, a fish of very little value.” On the other hand, the closing 
of this bay has apparently had no effect whatever in increasing the 
takes of the line fishermen. The statistics of these have only been 
collected since 1894, and show the following results :— 


FisH CAUGHT BY THE LINES IN THE Moray FIrrTu. 


Cwt. Average per Shot. 
1894. . . 218,494 3°05 
1895. ‘. i . 258,589 4°43 
1896. ° : . 256,916 4°26 
1897. . . « 241,350 3°83 
1898 169,321 3°24 
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It will be seen that in 1895 and 1896 there were considerable 
increases in the takes as compared with 1894. The Scotch Fishery 
Board, in their Report for 1896, hailed this as the beneficent result 
of their policy in closing the bay against trawling. 

Unfortunately for this theory, the two following years showed a 
very large decrease, and that for 1898 was less than that for 1894; 
but the Board has made no retractation of their very hasty and 
unreliable conclusion of 1896. They content themselves with the 
suggestion, in their Report for 1898, that the large diminution of fish 
caught by the line fishermen may be, to some extent, due to the 
operations of foreign trawlers in the bay. 

The last observation points to a very serious matter in connection 
with the closing of bays to trawling. Such prohibition is only valid 
against foreign fishing boats within the three-mile limit of the shore. 
We have, therefore, the extraordinary anomaly, to use no stronger 
expression, of English and Scotch boats being absolutely prohibited 
from fishing in areas of the sea so large as the Moray Firth, 
prolific of fish, while foreign fishermen cannot, under the Law of 
Nations, be interfered with. The result is that a certain number of 
French trawlers find their way to the Moray Firth, and catch fish there, 
and take them into British ports for sale with absolute impunity. 
In the Scotch Report for 1898 there is reference to the case of the pro-- 
secution of the master of a trawler called the Dewdrop for trawling in 
the Moray Firth. He was found guilty, and was fined £60, or in. 
default 30 days’ imprisonment. His gear was also forfeited and 
sold. The poor man was ruined, and, being unable to pay the fine, 
went to prison. While he was in prison French and other foreign 
boats were freely, without interference, trawling over the very ground 
where he and other British fishermen were prohibited by severe 
penalties. The Report says :— 


“The trawling question has become complicated by the appearance of foreigners 
in considerable number, whose presence is all the more unwelcome from the fact. 
that their operations are carried on in such a reckless manner as to involve a 
great deal of avoidable damage to the gear of the net and line fishermen. While 
it is a subject for much regret that it should be possible to cause so much loss 
with impunity, it is difficult to find a remedy, for the aggrieved fiahermen are not 
unnaturally indisposed to comply with the condition which is essential to inves- 
tigation or trial of their complaints, viz., that they must proceed to the country 
of the crew believed to be responsible for the damage sustained.’’ 


One would suppose that the true remedy would be to allow Scotch 
fishermen to trawl in the Moray Firth, for the French trawlers have 
only come there since the bay was closed to the Scotchmen, and 
obviously the bay is most handy for the local fishermen. The line 
fishermen would be able to claim damages fer their lost lines from the 
Scotch trawlers in the Scotch courts, while it is obviously impossible 
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to obtain damages from the Frenchmen, who can only be sued in 
the French courts. The case seems to be a reductio ad absurdum 
of closure of the bays. For the purpose of enforcing the prohibi- 
tions against Scotch and English boats, four British gunboats are, 
more or less, occupied off the coast of Scotland, and the Scotch Board 
have lately provided themselves with two more small cruisers, to be 
maintained at a cost of £15,000 a year, for the same purpose. 

In spite of all these efforts there are frequent complaints of illicit 
trawling in the bays by English and Scotch boats, especially by night, 
when it is almost impossible to detect_them. There can indeed be no 
moral sanction for a law which is in operation only against them, and 
which it is not pretended can be enforced against foreign trawlers. 

Yet all this elaborate contrivance of the law, and all this expense 
in prohibiting English and Scotch boats from trawling where foreign 
boats are permitted, has resulted, even if we accept the statistical 
comparisons of the Scotch Board as reliable, in the increase of 
worthless dabs, which are said to have supplanted plaice and soles. 
én a recent inquiry by an Inspector to the Board of Trade, who 
was appointed to report on the expediency of prohibiting the use 
of seine nets for the take of flat fish in Start Bay in Devonshire, 
it was alleged that these nets caught a large proportion of small 
dabs. The Inspector says upon this :— 


“With regard to dabs, these omnivorous little fish are very serious competitors 
in the matter of food with other kinds of fish, which grow to a large size and 
command a higher price, such as plaice and lemon soles. It is, therefore, ques- 
tionable whether the protection of young dabs serves any useful end.” 


As the only result of closing the Scotch bays has been the increase, 
or alleged increase, of dabs, these voracious little fish appear to be 
crowding out other more valuable fish. 

With respect to the numerous closings of inshore waters along the 
East Coast of England, and to a less extent along the South Coast, 
during the last three or four years, no observations similar to those 
of the Garland have been made. The case, therefore, as to inshore 
trawling and the capture of small fish elsewhere, stands much as it 
did in 1863, save that we are justified in concluding from the 
Garland experiments, even on the showing of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, that no benefit whatever has resulted from the closing of the 
Scotch Bays, except the alleged increase of such comparatively 
worthless fish as the common dabs. But as the taking of dabs is 
practically confined to shallow waters, the closure has been of no 
benefit whatever to the public, or to any other living beings except 
the dabs themselves. 

The question arises whether the puny measure now before Parlia- 
ment for making illegal the sale of undersized flat fish will be more 
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effective for the increase of full sized fish than the prohibition of 
inshore trawling. The Bill applies only to four species of flat fish, 
to soles, plaice, turbot, and brill. It proposes a size limit of 10 inches 
for plaice and turbot and 8 inches for soles and brill. These are not 
high limits, and fish of these kinds are not mature till much above 
these sizes. The measure imposes no limits for other kinds of flat 
fish, such as lemon soles, flounders, &c., or for any kind of round fish. 
It does not interfere with the capture of whitebait, now established to 
be the young fry of herrings, and of which vast and ever-increasing 
quantities are taken for food in the estuary of the Thames. It does 
not propose to make illegal the capture or the possession of the pre- 
scribed fish. It applies penalties only to the sale, import, and export 
of such fish. It is absolutely certain that there is no method of 
trawling yet devised which will not result in the capture of under- 
sized fish more or less in quantity according to the ground trawled 
over. Whatever the size of the mesh used, there is a contraction of 
the net in the pocket of the trawl, as it is drawn along the bottom of 
the sea, which prevents the escape of small fish. They are brought 
up mixed with sand and stones in a condition that 95 per cent. of 
them are dead or are so injured that, if thrown back into the sea, they 
do not survive. 

These undersized fish are frequently brought to shore and are sold 
at very low prices to the poor, or are used in some cases for bait for 
lobster and other fish. Under the Bill, if brought to shore they may be 
consumed by the fishermen and their families or may be given away, 
but they cannot be sold. The effect will be, and it must be presumed 
is intended, that the trawlers will throw these dead undersized fish 
overboard. What benefit will accrue to the fishing industry or to the 
public by this it is difficult to see. It is hoped that trawlers will be 
induced to avoid grounds where small fish are taken by the trawl in 
large numbers ; but it is certain that the fishermen do not now trawl 
on these grounds for the small fish, but because they find large fish 
there also. In view of the total failure of the presumably far 
more effective measure of prohibiting trawling in bays and terri- 
torial waters, it may be predicted with absolute certainty that this 
new attempt to increase the supply of mature fish by limiting the 
sale of small fish will be wholly abortive and without result. 

It remains to consider whether there is any more certain evidence 
than in 1863-5 that there has been such a reduction in the quantity 
of fish taken generally off our coasts, as to justify the conclusion that 
the destruction of small and immature fish, either in the deeper 
waters of the sea or within territorial limits and bays, has been pro- 
ductive of injury by reducing the number of mature fish. 

Unfortunately, it is only since 1886 that accurate figures have been 
collected and published by the Board of Trade showing the quantity 
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and value of fish landed in the various parts of the United Kingdom, 
s) as to enable us to make comparison of the progress or other- 
wise of the sea fisheries and the increase or diminution of particular 
fish. 

These statistics, however, show that, comparing the two years, 
1887 and 1888, with the two last years, 1897 and 1898, there has been 
an aggregate increase in the take of nearly all kinds of fish of a most 
satisfactory and reassuring character. They show that the quantities 
of fish taken have increased on the average of two years from 
11,539,000 ewt. to 14,732,000 ewt., or by 27 per cent., and their 
values from £5,440,000 to £7,727,000, or 41 per cent. Other 
tables give the relative increases of fish taken of different species, 
and show that there are great differences in this respect. 

The quantity of soles landed in England and Wales has increased 
by only 4 per cent.; that of plaice, 4 per cent.; of turbot, 23 per 
cent. ; of herrings, 10 per cent.; of cod, 120 per cent. ; of haddock, 
64 per cent. ; while mackerel and pilchards have not increased. 

In Scotland the take of turbot, which is inconsiderable, has re- 
mained nearly stationary ; that of lemon soles has increased by 20 
per cent.; of herrings, 27 per cent.; of cod, 35 per cent. ; the take 
of haddock has increased by less than 3 per cent; while flounders, 
plaice, and brill, which are lumped together in the returns, have 
decreased by 20 per cent. 

The results for Great Britain are the more noteworthy, as it 
appears that they have been achieved by an almost stationary number 
of boats and men employed in the fisheries. The total number of 
boats of all sizes actually employed on the average of 1888-9 was 
17,700, and the men and boys constantly employed was 60,300. For 
the last two years the number of boats has been 17,070, and the men 
and boys 62,100. 

It should be noted, however, that a great feature of the last few 
years has been the enormous increase in the number of steam trawlers 
at the expense of sailing vessels. They have increased in the last 
ten years from 250 to 1,000—and each steam vessel is twice the 
actual tonnage of the sailing trawlers, and is in every respect more 
efficient for the capture of fish, as it is independent of wind, and 
can go much farther out to sea. It can also use the otter trawl, 
which frightens the fish less than the beam trawl. This substitution of 
steam for sail is going on at a rapid pace. In the year 1898 at Hull 
and Grimsby 58 and 91 steam trawlers were added to the fishing 
fleet, whilst the number of sailing vessels belonging to those two 
ports were reduced by about 200. 

Improvement, however, has not only taken place in trawlers but 
also in other fishing vessels, and in their implements. The herring 
drift koats Lave Leen increased in size, and their nets greatly improved 
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in length and quality. The general result is that the same number 
of fishermen, with the aid of greater capital in the shape of boats 
and nets, catch the greatly increased quantity of fish, as shown in 
the above figures, amounting in the last ten years to an increase of 
25 per cent. in quantity. 

This certainly does not look like a declining industry, nor does it 
indicate that the capture of fish, large or small, has made any im- 
pression on the aggregate annual supplies, though in some cases the 
trawlers go farther to sea in search of good fishing grounds, and 
even as far as Ireland and the Faroe Islands. 

It is undoubtedly true that large numbers of immature flat fish 
are taken off the coast of Holland and Germany. But is it certain 
that these fish, if not caught by man, would be allowed by other 
enemies to grow into mature fish, and would find their way to the 
Dogger Bank, several hundred miles distant, and there be caught by 
the trawlers? Of the range of the migration of fish we know little, 
and it is a pure assumption that the small fry on the Dutch banks 
find their way, ultimately, to the Dogger Bank. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed that trawling is only one of many 
modes by which immature fish are caught, whether in bays and 
shallow waters, or elsewhere. The line fishermen are responsible for 
the take of almost as large a proportion of small fish. Professor 
McIntosh, in his evidence before the Committee of 1893, stated that. 
the line fishermen were responsible for the capture of great quantities 
of immature round fish. They had in many parts reduced of late 
the size of their hooks, and, consequently, caught a greater propor- 
tion of small fish, "When they left their lines out on account of the 
weather, many of these small fish were taken from the hooks by other 
fish. It is not alleged that this has had any appreciable effect on 
the supply of larger fish of these species. Nor is it complained that 
any effect has been produced on the take of herrings on the Kast 
Coast of England by the enormous capture of whitebait in the estuary 
of the Thames. Never in the recollection of fishermen have there 
been larger shoals of herrings, or greater captures of them, off the 
coasts of Suffolk and Essex, than in the autumn of 1899. 

Great quantities, also, of small fish are captured and destroyed by 
shrimpers, and also by sprat nets, seine nets, and stake nets, all 
along the coasts. The greater part of them, whether by inshore 
trawlers or by seine nets, appear to be “dabs.”” Many of these 
are used as bait for lobster-pots and other purposes, and it would be 
a serious interference with other fisheries to forbid the take of these 
small fish. It was on this ground that the Board of Trade refused 
to sanction a bye-law prohibiting the use of seine nets in Start Bay, 
though they had sanctioned a bye-law prohibiting trawling there. 
The seine-net fishermen said that the trawlers fishing outside refused 
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to sell their small fish to the lobster fishermen, through anger at being 
excluded from the bay. 

We must recollect that the various species of fish are engaged per- 
petually in an internecine struggle against one another and against 
their spawn. From the moment spawn is shed by fish it becomes 
the prey of innumerable other fish. When the spawn is hatched, the 
young fry, from their birth upwards, are again the prey of all kinds 
of fish. Tho fry of herrings and of haddocks begin at even early age 
to feed on th. spawn of other fish and upon minute crustacea; they 
fall a victim themselves to other fish. When the herrings grow 
older they are preyed upon by every kind of larger fish—by dog- 
fish, by cod, by salmon, by ling and conger, by sharks, and by innu- 
merable birds. The same thing goes on with regard to every other 
kind of fish. Their spawn and young fry fall victims by myriads to 
other fish. The best that can be done for the herrings is to kill their 
natural enemies, the cod, the haddock, the ling, &c. If man inter- 
feres with the economy of the sea by capturing a large proportion of 
a particular species, he may be doing much to protect and propagate 
some other species. 

It is possible, it may even be probable, that there is some limit to the 
total quantity of fish that can be obtained out of a given area of the 
sea; but this area must be a very large one, for if a limited area is 
temporarily cleared of fish, it is certain that other fish will come in 
from outside and fill up the gap. 

The main reason for fish of a special species being found in abun- 
dance in a particular part of the sea is that there is plenty of food there 
for them. The fish are attracted byit. If a large proportion of them 
are caught by men, other fish are certain to be attracted there in 
place of them. Man has no power of destroying—has no desire to 
take—the vast mass of small marine fauna, of molluscs and crustacea 
which fill many of our bays, and which attract fish from the sea 
beyond. If these fish are captured, others come in to take their place. 
When the fish are no longer in the bay, it is not because they are 
frightened or destroyed by fishermen, but because the food they pursue 
and live upon is no longer to be found in the bay. 

It is in this way we must account for the fact that in such pro- 
ductive fishing grounds as Rye Bay there seems to be a never-failing 
supply of flat fish. They come there from deeper water in pursuit of 
the food which is to be found there, and others appear to be ready to 
take the place of those which are caught. 

The trawlers, in many places, maintain that the trawl, by working 
the bottom of the sea and setting free minute organisms, induces 
other fish to come in and feed on them, and that the same ground may 
be gone over, again and again, with equal chance of finding fish. It 
may well be, however, that after a time the supply will fail; but this 
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will be not because there are no fish to come in, but because the food 
which the fish look for is, for some unknown reason, no longer to be 
found there. 

Looking broadly at the Scotch and British fisheries in the North 
Sea, it is certain that not only has there been no reduction in the 
take of the great majority of the varieties of fish found there, but on 
the contrary a continually increasing quantity of them. That is 
especially the case with herrings; with cod, whether caught by liners 
er by trawlers; and with haddock, of which there has been a great 
increase, and of which vastly greater quantities are caught by trawlers 
than of all flat fish put together. Complaint only is made in the case 
of plaice, soles, and turbot, in certain parts of the North Sea, such 
as the Dogger Bank. Statistics show that there has been no falling 
off of the aggregate take of these fish, but a relatively smaller increase. 

It is difficult to understand why the same law of increase, and of 
the impotence of man by his ever-increasing powers of capture to 
seriously reduce the permanent stock of herrings, haddock, and cod, 
should not apply equally to plaice and soles. It may be that there 
is some other cause for the reduced take of soles and plaice on the 
Dogger Bank than over-fishing or the capture of small fish, Is it not 
possible that there may be a falling off of the breed of these fish, and 
an increase of haddock and cod, which appears to have taken place, 
owing to causes of which we are ignorant, just as some years ago 
there was a failure for some years of haddock? Is it possible also 
that if banks at the bottom of the sea, where flat-fish habitually lie, 
are continually being trawled over, a larger proportion of the fish 
learn by experience to be more wary in escaping the net, and that 
consequently the older and larger fish are caught in fewer numbers ? 

In the Scotch Fishery Report for 1898 there is an interesting paper 
on experiments with a small beam trawl in water six to ten feet 
deep :— 

‘ After a storm or heavy rain,” it is said, “the transparency of the sea water is 
always greatly reduced and remains so for several days. Under these conditions, 
the fish in shallow waters do not so readily observe the approach of the trawl 
in time to make their escape, and rich hauls are then always made. When the 


water is clear and calm, and the sun bright, a considerable number of fish can be 
seen gliding away from the boat and the trawl.’’ 


This shows that the fish have become aware of the danger of the 
trawl, and are on the look out to escape from it. May it not be 
possible that this is the case in deeper waters and especially with 
older and larger fish ? 

In St. Andrews Bay it was complained that the larger cod had 
quite disappeared ; but it is stated, in the Report of the Fishery Board, 
that recently the fishermen, by the use of exceptionally enticing bait, 
such as sea anemones, have been able to make good catches of these 
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fish. This shows that the older and larger fish were still in the bay, 
but, like trout in our southern streams, had become too wary to be 
caught by the usual bait. 

In conclusion, the more we consider the whole subject of the sea 
fisheries, the more we are impressed with our ignorance of the laws 
which govern the relations of different species of fish to one another, 
and the causes which affect their increase or decrease. In spite of the 
valuable researches of the Scotch Fishery Board at St. Andrews, we 
do not yet fully know the places where all the different fish spawn, or 
what becomes of the spawn when it is shed, or the length of time and 
the depth of water in which it floats about before being hatched, or 
what becomes of the prodigious quantity of small fry that must come 
into existence. Nor do we know much of the migration of fish, or of 
the causes which gather together large shoals of them at certain 
times, or of the causes which lead to their dispersal and disappear- 
ance. 

We can therefore form no adequate impression of the effect of the 
captures by man of some classes of fish, on the abundance or otherwise 
of these or other species of fish. It is not perhaps unreasonable to 
surmise that the sea round our coast provides a certain annual harvest of 
fish, and that if we capture an undue quantity at a given time of some 
species, other species will benefit by their greater immuity from their 
enemies, with the result that, at a later period, we may find greater 
abundance of the other and rival species. Looking broadly at our 
sea fisheries, we can come to no other conclusion than that the aggre- 
gate takes of fish not only show no diminution but an increase, due 
to the use of more capital in the shape of better boats impelled by 
steam, or improved gear, and that there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the destruction of small fish, whether in the deep seas 
or in territorial waters, in any way affects or reduces the aggregate 
supply of all fish. These were the views of the Commission of 1863-4, 
and they appear to be confirmed by the Gav/and experiments, to the 
extent to which they are to be relied on, and by all that we have 
since learned. 

G. SHaw Lerevre. 
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“ Now, that’s a picture that tells one something ; as to that thing there, 
it tells one nothing at all!” The picture that “told one something ” 
was Mr. Dollman’s rather amusing bit of comedy, ‘“ A Question of 
Compensation,” a claim against the squire in the hunting field in 
regard of geese killed by the fox, apparently ; the picture which “ told 
one nothing at all” was Mrs. Hunter’s “ The Denial,” a very obvious 
incident of slighted love, rendered even more obvious by the view of 
the Ponte Vecchio in the background and the unmistakable figure 
of Dante in the foreground. Hence one can gauge the intellect of 
the average exhibition-goer, who simply wants a picture as an anec- 
dote, punctuated in the plainest manner in the catalogue ; an abstract 
title of any kind is a conundrum tohim. Two ladies stood bewildered 
before a picture of eight healthy young men pulling in a racing-boat 
— Very nice, but why is it called ‘In the Golden Days’?” As to 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s allegory of human life (certainly not more recon- 
dite than the Pilgrim’s Progress), that is evidently a hopeless puzzle. 
Thus a visit to the Academy not only affords one an insight into 
modern art, but also an instructive, though melancholy, study of the 
stupidity of one’s fellow-creatures. What do these people go to 
exhibitions for? And what is the use of painting pictures for them ? 

It must be admitted that the painters, on their part, can be very 
foolish on occasion. Here is a man who paints “ Una Among the 
Satyrs,” and represents that purely allegorical and abstract figure in 
the guise of a medieval lady in all the materialism of a fashionable 
costume of the period. The picture is ridiculous; Spenser’s poem 
belongs to dreamland, not to real life, of whatever historic date. 
Then there is Mr. Tuke, who has long delighted us with his admir- 
able studies of nude youths in the sunlight, but who must now ask us 
to accept one of these nude models (whose commonplace features he 
makes no attempt to idealise) as ‘“‘ Hermes.” You cannot produce a 
Greek god by merely stripping an ordinary lower-middle-class youth 
of his tailorings. Why cannot painters leave mythology alone, if 
they have nothing better to do with it than this? A more serious 
work, by a greater painter, is, 1am inclined to think, a mistake in 
another sense—Mr. Watts’s “ Godiva” to wit. The picture, which 
is an old one (I remember it in a loan exhibition a good many years 
ago), represents Godiva helped from her horse by her women, in a 
fainting condition, and with an expression of agony on her face 
which is powerfully rendered. The picture is arelief, no doubt, from 
the succession of commonplace nudities for which the story has 
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afforded an excuse ; but it is surely a complete anachronism to credit 
a woman of the eleventh century, when men and women often slept 
in the same guest-chamber of the castle, with the delicacy of feeling 
of a modern lady. The real Godiva (if she ever existed) probably 
laughed with her attendants at the idea of having so cleverly out- 
witted the Earl by fulfilling the letter of the condition and evading 
the intention of it—“ Well, I have done it! Now the Earl will 
have to keep his word.” It is a fine picture, both in composition 
and colour ; but one cannot feel the scene to be real. 

Mr. Abbey, on the contrary, who holds one of the two places of 
honour in this year’s Academy, is a painter of history whose object 
is not merely to produce a pictorial composition, but to realise the 
personages whom he represents, and make them live again for us. 
His picture of the trial of Queen Katherine is a worthy successor to 
his remarkable scene from Richard II. of two or three years ago. 
Perhaps there is no figure in it quite so remarkable for dramatic 
character as that of the royal knave in the former work ; there is no 
character in the present scene, indeed, which presents such a problem 
for the painter—the motives which govern the personages in the 
scene are more simple and direct; but the figure of the Queen, 
sinking on her knees beside the chair in her impassioned appeal, is 
one of the most genuine and pathetic in modern painting, and the 
attitude and expression of the King, his conscience not yet “ seared 
with a hot iron,” is entirely in keeping with the indications of 
Shakspeare, who probably wrote, at all events, all the scenes in the 
play in which Katherine appears. The two principal groups are 
collected on the left and right of the composition, the middle portion 
being only filled by subordinate personages at the back of the scene, 
an arrangement which gives the fullest value to the figures of the 
King and Queen. As in the Richard II. picture, the parallel lines 
of the pikes of the attendants form a decorative background, only 
here they make vertical instead of oblique lines. The heads of the 
two cardinals are effectively contrasted, and the rich costumes of their 
attendants form an effective and brilliant mass of colour. One might 
have wished the Queen’s attendant ladies a little more good-looking ; 
but, after all, they have the personal individuality which adds to the 
life-like character of the scene. In the matter of personal character 
Mr. Abbey’s smaller picture “The Penance of Eleanor,” from 
Henry VI,’ is, perhaps, even more vivid, though it is not so great a 
picture as a whole; the countenance and bearing of the Duke of 
Gloucester have so strong an individuality as to suggest the idea of an 
actual portrait of the man. That is where the genius of Mr. Abbey shows 
itself: there are no lay figures in his scenes ; they are the real people. 


(1) Why, one may ask, does the Academy Catalogue print the blank verse quotation 
as if it were prose ? 
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It is to be hoped he will go on in this path, and put new life into the 
branch of art which is called “historical painting,” and in which 
there is too often more paint than history. 

Notwithstanding our heavy losses of late in the world of art, the 
present exhibition must be admitted to be one of the best and most 
interesting for some years past, though, from a patriotic point of 
view, it is rather sad to reflect that we are indebted to two 
American-born artists for the two great pictures of the year; for 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait group of three ladies, in the large gallery, 
certainly divides that honour with Mr. Abbey’s Queen Katherine. 
The charm of this work, one of the most striking and effective por- 
trait pictures of the day, consists in the fine grouping of the figures, 
in the bold scheme of colour, a mass of white satins against a dark 
background, in the beauty and grace of the youngest figure seated in 
the centre—qualities which are so far to the painter’s credit that he 
has known how to make the most of them—and in the really extra- 
ordinary knowledge, or rather instinct, as to the effect of brushwork 
which the picture displays, and which can only be fully realised by 
comparing the work close to the eye with its effect at a distance. 
Only it may be said that in the general breadth of execution the 
hands are rather sacrificed. The hand is too delicate a mechanism to 
bear treating in this manner, and that is perhaps the one defect of 
what is in the main a great painting. 

Portraits are, next to Mr. Abbey’s pictures, the strength of the 
exhibition this year, though, perhaps, one would hardly consider the 
largest portrait-picture, the royal group by Mr. Orchardson, one of 
the greatest successes gud portraiture; its success lies rather in the 
pictorial effect which the painter has extracted from the subject. Mr. 
Orchardson employs his usual device of spacing his figures far apart, 
leaving a large expanse of canvas between them: the Queen sits on 
the left, the Prince of Wales and his son and grandson are grouped 
on the right ; the shyness of the child, who is to present a bouquet to 
the Queen, is prettily conveyed in his attitude. The point of the 
picture consists in the manner in which realistic representation of the 
interior and furnishing of the room is made, after Mr. Orchardson’s 
fashion, the medium for a rich and original effect of colour. When 
we think of the hard mechanical pictures that used to be produced as 
Court commissions, one may be glad to see the mantle descend on a 
real artist. Among what may be called portraits de /uxe—those in 
which costume plays an important part, M. Benjamin-Constant is 
good enough to send us across the Channel a splendid example in his 
portrait of the Princess Demidoff, a lady in a spangled gauze dress 
with a rich cloak on her shoulders and backed by a curtain of a 
subdued gold tone; the whole a fine experiment in colour, in which 
the actual portrait becomes, it is true, rather a secondary interest. 
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This is the case also in Professor Herkomer’s two portraits of the same 
class, in both of which the same predominant colours of drapery are 
employed—green and a subdued warm yellow; the fact of the same 
colours being employed in two different portraits intensifies the 
artificial air which this drapery imparts, as if the figures were dressed 
up for this particular effect; and how hard and prosaic it is com- 
pared with the French artist’s effect of the same kind ; a fact curious 
to remark, because, in general, the Salon portraits of ladies strike one 
as hard and over-accentuated in the painting of the costume, as com- 
pared with our own best portraits of ladies ; but that was in the days 
when there wasa Millais. Of what we may call the portrait sans 
phrase—the simple likeness, there is, perhaps, no such good example 
this year as Mr. Shannon’s “ Lord Manners,” so full of character and 
yet so unaffected and natural; and the painter has contrived to get a 
very agreeable harmony of colour in the dress without departing 
violently from the habitudes of an Englishman’s costume. Mr. John 
Collier exhibits another of the portrait groups, under the guise of 
incidents in everyday life, which he has rather made a speciality ; 
this time it is a game of billiards ; the expanse of green cloth and the 
evening dresses and white shirt-sleeves do not make a very attractive 
work in point of colour (one is inclined to speculate as to what Mr. 
Orchardson would have made of it); but the figure of the man about 
to play is very well studied, and by the awkward position in which 
the balls are placed, our sympathies are enlisted almost without our 
knowing it ; we share the player’s hesitation over the stroke; a losing 
hazard into the opposite pocket seems the best chance, but it will 
require a little “side.” This seems a small detail, but it makes the 
picture interesting to the spectator in a way that it would not other- 
wise have been. There are many good portraits besides those men- 
tioned, but this is not the place for a eatalogue; one can only specially 
refer to those which suggest some special considerations. 

All that we have been considering so far is illustrative art—pictures 
illustrative of a scene in history or historical drama, or of actual 
personages in contemporary life. In both classes of picture there is 
an element to be considered besides pictorial effect; the probability 
of the figures and the action in the historical picture; the fidelity of 
the likeness in the portraits. There is a précieux school of criticism 
which affects to despise them on that account, as outside the region of 
pure art; a portrait is not to be judged as a likeness; “think away 
the head and face, and you have a residuum of pure colour”—a 
quotation made at an Academy dinner some little time ago. So far 
has this been carried, that Mr. Collier thought it necessary to say, 
in some lecture on art, I forget where and when, that he was 
old-fashioned enough to think it one object of a portrait, that it 
should resemble the original—a bit of not uncalled-for satire. The 
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“art-for-art ”’ position has one side of the truth; a portrait which is 
merely an accurate likeness does not rise to the occasion, and a really 
artistic portrait is a source of pure enjoyment, even when the spectator 
is in no position to judge of it asa likeness. The mistake of the 
précieux criticism is, that it takes no account of the varied capabilities 
of the art. Painting is a less refined and severe, but a much more 
various and many-sided art, than sculpture; it is not to be confined 
to one class of aims or one type of subject. What is really well 
done, according to its aim and intent, was worth doing. A man who 
really loves painting will appreciate Mr. Blinks’s two pointers in 
the First Gallery (“On the Moors”), even though there is “no 
poetry ” in it; and perhapsto a good shot it may appear a poem, just 
as Mendelssohn said that, to a man who was an enthusiast in hunting, 
a hunting song would be the best praise of God. Leet us be catholic: 
every well-painted picture is a gain, whatever its subject. 

On the other hand, a serious aim or meaning, however praiseworthy 
on moral grounds, will not make the fortune of a picture; a fact 
rather sadly illustrated in Mr. Dicksee’s large work “The Two 
Crowns,”’ which hangs where once we used to look for the principal 
annual work of Leighton, who had no moral aims. There is really 
no interest in this rather flaring and hard painting, except just 
the contrast between the crowned King and the Christ crowned 
with thorns; it seems like a kind of bid for the applause of the 
religious world. There is much more to be said for Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s allegory, “The ways of man are passing strange”; 
among the figures on the left there is some very fine painting, and 
the allegory is not commonplace, nor illustrated in a commonplace 
manner. Butallegory is somewhat dangerous ground for the painter ; 
the pictorial effect even here is harsh and not agreeable as a whole ; 
and difficulties which can be evaded or passed lightly over in literary 
allegory are apt to become too fixed and materialised in painting. 
It is curious to contrast with these two pictures, which aim at so 
serious a meaning, Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s delicious little picture, 
“Goldfish,’’ which has absolutely no meaning whatever, and yet how 
much higher is the pleasure it gives one, though it is only a marble- 
paved terrace with a figure in a light-brown drapery lying at full 
length looking into the fountain-basin, and a further terrace and bit 
of minutely-painted distance beyond. Possibly part of the charm 
lies not only in the beautiful and delicate execution, but in the antique 
and long-ago feeling which pervades it, and in the fact that the 
details, such as the silver vase with flowers, are things of beauty in 
themselves. Sir E. Poynter’s “ Water Babies,” which appropriately 
balances this work—two naked Roman girls playing and splashing 
at a fountain—is not, indeed, by any means so delicate in colour 
and execution, but is a work of pure art of the same class ; the figures 
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and architectural details are admirably drawn, and an additional 
interest is given toit by the marble inlaid alcove being erected 
within an arch of the thin brick or tile-work of the older Rome, 
reminding us that— 

“ Last age, an aqueduct was counted work, 


But now they tire the artificer upon 
Blank alabaster, black obsidion.”’ ! 


Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘Awakening of Adonis” is an antique of 
another stamp, a mythological dream, suffused with a delightful 
flush of colour— 


“ Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue ”— 


where Adonis is awakened by a gentle emissary from the temple of 
Venus, the lower part of which is seen through the trees ; the circular 
colonnade is not quite efficiently set out in regard to perspective. 
Mr. Nowell’s “ Spring: an allegory,” seems in point of colour and 
idea almost like an inspiration caught from Mr. Waterhouse; the 
picture is a little spoiled by the exaggeration of the hip of the re- 
clining nymph. Mr. Hacker’s “ Musicienne du Silence” is a dream 
picture of the same type, only in early Renaissance vein, a fine piece 
of contrasted colour in the draperies of the two women, whose plain 
and unattractive features seem, however, rather too like an archaism 
—an imitation of the physiognomy of the Botticelli female; they 
might just as well have been beautiful, it would not have spoiled the 
picture. 

Mr. Clausen’s “ Under the Tree,’ which hangs close to this, the 
head of a girl in broken sunlight, is one of those studies of effect in 
which the interest lies a great deal in the execution, the method of 
translating nature into terms of pigment. So also in his little picture, 
“ Setting up Sheaves,’ a delightful who/e, in which the figures and 
the distant landscape are so completely harmonised—the figures, it 
must be admitted, being a little sacrificed in the process. One would 
not wish all idyllic pictures to be painted in that style; but that is 
one of the charms of the art of painting: its problems and possibili- 
ties are so various. Mr. La Thangue finds a picture in the spectacle 
of a row of geese advancing to “the water-plash,” with the sunlight 
through the trees dappling their backs; that, too, is a picture in 
which the artist’s treatment forms the interest, rather than the 
subject itself. But there is something more recondite and less easy 
to define in the attraction for one’s mind of such a picture as “ The 
Drinking Place” by Mr. Stanhope Forbes; one of the best and most 
purely artistic works in the exhibition—one feels it to be so: but 
why? That is the puzzle, at least to put into words, for the picture 


(1) Sordello. Browniny seems, by the way, to have inadvertently mis-spelt ‘‘ ob- 
sidian ’’ (obsidianus lapis) in his search for a rhyme. 
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is just one of those which says something that cannot be put into 
words. It is only two horses drinking in a pool under the shade of 
trees, with a rustic farm-help astride of one of them. What is the 
charm of it? What is the charm of the line in Comus— 


“ What time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came ’’ ? 


One can hardly say. It is a moment of life in its simplest and most 
generalised form—the pastoral life that is most closely connected 
with primeval earth and the march of the seasons, caught and fixed 
upon canvas, with that sense of composition and balance which goes 
to make a real “ picture”: that seems to suggest something of the 
secret. If it were two glossy carriage-horses with silver-plated 
harness, the charm would be all but gone. Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 
fine picture, “The Day’s Work Done” (which might have been 
better hung), is a work of the same class. The Salon contains a fine 
example of the same type in M. Debat-Ponsan’s “ La Qéte,” two 
oxen struggling with a plough up the side of a hill. But Mr. Forbes’s 
is the more charming work; and, quiet and unobtrusive as it is, it is 
essentially one of the remarkable pictures of the year. 

Among the class of pictures conventionally called genre, which deal 
with real life in its everyday aspect, the best is perhaps Mr. Reid’s 
“The Sale of Old Dobbin,” in which, with this artist’s usual effect of 
clear atmosphere and broad daylight, a number of figures are grouped, 
all more or less expressive of their interest in the event, while the 
poor old horse himself is quite pathetic. It is interesting to contrast 
this with Mr. Forbes’s picture just mentioned ; here there are diver- 
sities of human type, and pathos of subject and of expression, none of 
which are to be found in “ The Drinking Place”; yet does the latter 
unquestionably afford the higher intellectual enjoyment. Here is 
something for the light-hearted exhibition-goer to ponder in his mind. 
Mr. William Small paints, under the title of ‘“‘ The Good Samaritan,” 
a picture showing a benevolent young doctor gratuitously stetho- 
scoping the child of some tramps. This is a kind of picture dear to 
the British public; it has a moral lesson ; they take their children to 
see it, and it is reproduced in illustrated journals. Character would, 
of course, redeem this kind of subject, but there is not much here; it 
is essentially a ‘“‘ goody” picture. Mr. Bacon paints a war-time 
picture, “Ordered South,’ in which the head of the man is fine and 
dignified and the feeling of the work genuine; but this artist has 
never produced anything yet to equal his first exhibited picture some 
years ago, ‘“ The Announcement,” which showed a pathetic power that 
seemed to promise greater things than we have had from him since. 
But the war time has suggested to an older artist, Mr. Leslie, one of 
the best works he has exhibited for some years, “In Time of War,” 
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and which is interesting as showing the effect of a special composition 
in aiding the expression of the leading motive in a picture. The scene 
is a garden, and the whole forms a series of strongly marked hori- 
zontal lines across the picture—the top of the wall, the grass bank 
below it, the stone curb in the foreground—all in parallel lines ; 
there could not be a worse composition for a scene, taking it in a 
landscape sense, but all this serves to give the strongest emphasis to 
the one figure bowed in grief at one end of the lawn, and forming 
(except the admirably painted stone statue in the foreground) the 
one contrast to the prevailing lines of the composition. It is exceed- 
ingly effective and impressive. Among pictures which have an 
interest from the special nature of the subject is Mr. Gow’s representa- 
tion of the Nile dam in process of construction ; a national work quite 
worth illustration in painting. Mr. A. Goodwin exhibits another 
of his curious fancies in mystical or dream architecture—“ Dawn on 
the Pilgrim’s Road,” which are rather a doubtful expenditure of 
talent ; this one at first glance so strongly suggests a large railway- 
station roof that it is difficult to shake off the impression. 

Military pictures are not strong this year. Mr. Crofts’s “‘ Cromwell 
at the storming of Basing House” is a weak figure, but it must be 
admitted that the Parliamentary war hardly offers the same Tyrtecus- 
like suggestiveness which belongs to the Napoleonic legend. Mr. 
Crofts seems to require the air of the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns to arouse him to his best efforts. Mr. Hillingford, who 
made such a success with the ball-room scene on the eve of Quatre- 
Bras, has a spirited little picture of “A Critical Moment at Quatre- 
Bras,” evidently that when Wellington just escaped capture by call- 
ing to some men of the 92nd to lie down in the ditch, and jumping 
his horse over them: a quotation should have been given, as it is not 
one of the best-known Waterloo stories. 

English landscape-painting seems at present entirely to fall short 
of the production of anything that can be called a great landscape. 
The most complete and well-balanced landscape of the year, the one 
that has most of style about it, is Mr. Waterlow’s “ Pastorale Pro- 
vencale,”’ which recalls Shelley’s lines— 





“ T wandered to the pine forest 
That skirts the ocean’s foam ;”’ 


it is admirably composed, and all in keeping, but not certainly a 
great landscape. One work in the Salon, M. Didier - Pouget’s 
‘‘ Environs de Gargilesse,”’ would in itself crush all the landscapes at 
the Academy. Mr. East has come very near doing a fine thing in 
his “‘ Lake Bourget,” but just fails for want of a more monumental 
style; he weuld have improved the picture very much if he had 
omitted the stray branches overhanging at the top, and carried his 
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two vertical masses of trees straight up, with the open sky between 
them. Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s large landscape, “ After’ Sunset,” is 
pretty and poetical—sentimental, one might say, but wholly wanting 
in greatness of style and conception; the small work in the large 
gallery, “Twilight Grey,” has finer qualities. Mr. David Murray 
produces a fine rich effect of colour in his “ Brig of Balgownie,” 
which has more unity of effect than his other works, all of which seem 
like bits put together; they “take to pieces” too much. There isa fine 
winter effect in Mr. H. W. Adams’s “ Winter’s Sleep,” the leafless 
trees looking nearly red in contrast with the snow ; the foreground is 
remarkably true in effect; and Mr. R. Vicat Cole’s “ Spring’s De- 
lights” is a bright and effective woodland scene ; but all these fall 
short in breadth and power of style; they are pretty landscapes. 
Mr. Mark Fisher is the painter who has more of style im the treat- 
ment of landscape than any one among us, but he is disappointing in 
his choice of subjects; as in his “ Hill and Vale” of this year, he 
seems to be content to apply a grand style of handling to rather 
ordinary subjects. He made his début at the Academy, many years 
ago, in one of the most striking landscapes that has ever been seen 
there, and hardly seems now to do justice to his own powers. His 
small picture, ‘“‘ The Bathers,” is, however, perfectly admirable as far 
as it goes, though it is not a kind of picture that it is much use to 
exhibit to an Academy crowd. 

In sea painting Mr. Somerscales, perhaps the only sea painter who 
can treat sea and shipping equally well, is badly hung this year— 
why it is difficult to understand, for though his “Flying Squadrn 
of the Old School” is, as far as we can judge, not quite equal 
to two or three of his previous works, a painter who has produced 
such splendid things has surely acquired a kind of right to “the 
line,” and no man can be always at his best. Mr. Napier Hemy’s 
“ Breakers Ahead” is the most important sea piece ; it shows a vessel 
in the foreground, in a strong breeze, putting her helm hard down to 
steer clear of “The Manacles”’ seen ahead; she is rather late in 
finding them out, and it is a question whether such a leewardly old 
tub will clear them with that wind blowing. There seems to be 
something not quite right about the supports to the wheel, which 
comes into the foreground of the picture. The sea is Mr. Hemy’s 
new sea, discovered a year or two ago; I prefer his old one. Speak- 
ing as one who has a special enjoyment in rough-weather sailing, I 
have never seen the sea surface look so opaque as this does, though 
the movement, and the way the craft goes through the water, are 
first-rate. Mr. Wyllie’s large picture of the action between Blake 
and Van Tromp would perhaps strike one more if it were not for the 
recollection of his much finer and more impressive “ Battle of the 
Nile” last year. Mr. Fraser’s stormy beach scene, with the big 
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tumbling wave behind just topped with foam, is a fine and energetic 
piece of work. 

The sculpture is hardly equal to that of last year; at least, the 
number of really interesting works is not so great; but Mr. Brock 
has produced a very fine and impressive monument to Lord Leighton, 
probably the best thing he has ever done. The recumbent figure is 
beautiful; the figures symbolising Sculpture and Painting, at each 
end of the tomb, if not grand, are very graceful; and the archi- 
tectural portion of the tomb is well designed (which is not always the 
case even with eminent sculptors). Mr. Gilbert exhibits a memorial 
font of bronze with an alabaster bowl—of course very original and 
decorative, but with that eluding of definite form and modelling, of 
which he has rather set the example. The bowl seems all in lumps, so 
to speak, rather than modelled ; this is a fashion at present, but it may 
be doubted if it will last, and it does not seem to me to be real design 
in the proper sense of the word. Mr. Frampton exhibits a curious 
and very original work in his bust of “ Lamia,” in ivory and bronze; 
the ivory, of course, for the flesh. This putting together of two 
materials is at variance with true sculpturesque character, but it seems” 
rather to suit this subject, and, as a conception of Keats’s snake- 
woman, this is a remarkable work. Of somewhat the same type of 
interest is Mr. Drury’s bust, “‘ The Prophetess of Fate,” a fine ideal 
dead; as a matter of curiosity one would rather like to know how 
that glass ball was got into the cast bronze hands, which partially 
enclose it, The larger works in the centre of the lecture-room, other 
than those already mentioned, are not very remarkable; and if the 
soulptor of “‘ The Spearman”? will try to throw a spear with his feet 
planted close together, I am of opinion that he will find the attitude 
is a mistake. In the octagon room the best work is Mr. Colton’s 
bold and finely-designed alto-relief of two nude figures, which, how- 
ever, does not explain its meaning very well. In the courtyard the 
visitor is greeted with the largest sculpture work of the year, Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s equestrian statue of the late Maharajah of Mysore, 
mounted on a curiously exotic-looking horse, which, presumably, repre- 
sents the horse of the country; the seated figures on each side of the 
pedestal, and the little figures perched on the angle scrolls, combine 
to make a most effective and interesting monument, only the pedestal 
is not happily designed—too hard and angular in its lines. The 
pedestal is not the statue, it is true, but its design has a very impor- 
tant effect on the general appearance of a monument of this kind, 
and in England it seldom receives sufficient attention. 

H. Hearucorg SrarHam. 















































A GREAT ANGLO-INDIAN : SIR WILLIAM WILSON 
HUNTER AND HIS WORK. 


Inp1a is still surprisingly remote from England in more than a geogra- 
phical sense. To the average Englishman, unconnected with India by 
ties of commerce or occupation or intellectual interest, Indian affairs 
—Indian politics, Indian religions, Indian economics, and above all, 
perhaps, Indian history—are alike difficult and distasteful. Except at 
some special crisis, during the brief period, it may be, of a Russian 
scare, or a threatened mutiny or a devastating famine, he regards Indian 
affairs with a languid and intermittent interest. Parliamentarians 
know this to their cost. The Indian Budget, expounded to long rows of 
empty benches, with here and there a perfunctory listener, is the annual 
despair of the House of Commons, while the fate of the member who 
really interests himself in India, who speaks with authority on 
Indian topics, is proverbial. He becomes inevitably the “ bore” of 
the House; his rising is recognised as an unmistakable signal for a 
general exodus to the tea-room or the terrace. It is easier to 
acknowledge than to explain these notorious facts. Indian history 
and Indian politics are of course exceptionally difficult and complex ; 
they can scarcely be approached, still less mastered, without a serious 
intellectual effort, and it must be confessed that they have not always 
been fortunate in their expositors and exegesists. But none of these 
considerations really afford adequate explanation of the admitted 
apathy and indifference. The simple fact is that the average English- 
man is lacking in that royal gift of imagination which alone enables 
a man to apprehend the magnitude of achievements which have not 
taken place under his very eyes. Even the man who does big things 
finds it easier to do them than to explain, or even to understand, how 
big they are. How different would it have been had Dupleix worsted 
Clive, or Count Lally got the better of Sir Eyre Coote. Even as it 
is, a great Frenchman like Tocqueville can see the thing in perspec- 
tive denied to us: 

“There never,” he wrote, ‘‘has been anything so extraordinary under the sun 
as the conquest, and still more the government, of India by the English ; nothing 
which, from all points of the globe, so much attracts the eyes of mankind to that 
little island whose very name was to the Greeks unknown. . . . I think that the 
English are obeying an instinct which is not only heroical, but true, and a real 
motive of conservation, in their resolution to keep India at any cost.’’ 

It has seemed necessary to insist for an instant on this trite and 
obvious commonplace, for in no other way is it possible to explain 
the fact that Sir William Hunter was not in his lifetime more 
generally recognised as among the first of living historians. His 
industry was prodigious, his knowledge—amassed at first hand by 
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unremitting toil—was encyclopedic, and he was master of a style 
which by its lucidity, its crispness, and its literary eloquence, placed 
him in this respect on a level with Froude and not below Macaulay. 
If the fifty-six volumes for which in whole or in part Hunter was 
responsible had been devoted to the elucidation of the English con- 
stitution, or to the doings of English seamen, or to the contests of 
English Kings and Parliaments, his name would be to-day a house- 
hold word not less surely than those of the writers I have named. 
That he chose instead to devote his splendid talents to making 
known the Indian peoples to their rulers is to us a matter for 
supreme congratulation, and will be recognised hereafter as a conclu- 
sive proof of his rare and characteristic discrimination. 

To India he was drawn by hereditary associations. He was a 
nephew of the Right Hon. James Wilson, well known as Finance 
Minister in India in the late fifties, and still better, perhaps, as founder 
of the Economist, Born in 1840, Hunter passed with high distinction 
into the Indian Civil Service in 1861, went out to Lower Bengal in 
1862, and after five-and-twenty years of strenuous though somewhat 
special service, retired in 1887. It is a mistake to suggest, as in some 
quarters it has been suggested, that he failed to attain distinction in 
the ordinary administrative work of his service, or that the appropriate 
reward of such distinction—a Lieutenant Governorship—was not 
within his reach. But the truth is, of course, that his unique services 
to the Government and to the peoples of India have thrown into the 
shade his more ordinary and routine achievements. What those 
achievements were we shall learn before long, it may be hoped, from 
an authoritative source. It isthe simple purpose of this paper to 
attempt some estimate of his literary work. 

It would be pleasant, were it possible within prescribed limits, for 
one who was honoured with his friendship to try to picture the man 
as he revealed himself in the peaceful home he had made for him- 
self on the sunny slopes of the Wytham woods. There it was his 
delight to surround himself with friends, young and old, for whose 
entertainment he would pour forth lavishly his inexhaustible stores of 
knowledge and information. In conversation he was never dull and 
yet never trivial. Anything in the nature of gossip he disdained, 
and I never heard a malicious story from his lips. Inexorable ta 
himself, he was lenient—almost to a fault—in his judgment upon 
others. Yet his talk had all the piquancy and point and charm 
which by men of lesser stature is deemed incompatible with perfect 
charity. There are not a few to whom those Sundays at Oaken Holt 
will remain as among the pleasantest memories of life, but I could 
never help feeling how severe must have been the extra strain they 
imposed upon a man who had already done a month’s work in the 
week. But no just estimate, either of the man or of his work, can 
be formed by these who thiuk of Hunter simply as the man of 
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affairs, the great administrator, the facile journalist, the sympathetic 
biographer, the erudite historian of the Indian peoples. He was all 
these, and he was more. For to see him at his best was to see him 
at home, in the midst of his books and surrounded by his friends. 
But the picture of the man must be painted elsewhere, and by defter 
hands. I must concern myself only with his work. 

The governing idea and principle of Sir William Hunter’s work, 
alike administrative and literary, was this: to rule India aright you 
must know the Indian peop/s—not the Indian Mussulman only, nor 
even the Hindoos, but those far back aboriginal inhabitants whose 
dim and mysterious history was buried in the womb of time. To 
make these peoples known to the ruling race, to learn their traditions 
and to interpret their inarticulate aspirations, was his life-work. 

The Orissa famine of 1866 gave him in two senses his chance. It 
was then that the young civilian was first brought into close contact 
with the aboriginal peoples, and it was his arduous labours in con- 
nection with famine relief which compelled him to accept the offer 
of a sick furlough. With characteristic promptitude and energy he 
seized the opportunity of a brief respite from official duty to publish 
his two earliest works, 4 Comparative Dictionary of the Lan- 
guages of India and High Asia (1 vol., 1868), and The Annals of 
Rural Bengal (1 vol., 1868). Either work by itself would have 
been a remarkable achievement for a young man of twenty-eight, 
even had he been free to devote himself exclusively to its production. 
As it was, the publication of The Annals of Rural Bengal, followed in 
1872 by two volumes of Annals of Orissa, made it manifest to the 
world that a writer had arisen endowed with rare gifts of insight, 
sympathy, and imagination, and with power to compel attention by 
his incisive eloquence and his brilliant exposition. The recognition 
accorded to these works was generous and immediate. 

“Mr. Hunter,” wrote a writer in this Review, “has applied the philosophic 
method of writing history to a new field. ... The grace, and ease, and steady 


flow of the writing almost made us forget, when reading, the surpassing severity 
and value of the author's labours.”’ 


Rural Bengal and Orissa form in reality a single work—a work, 
moreover, admirably representative of the method which was after- 
wards developed with such important results to Anglo-Indian 
literature. There is no sign of immaturity about it, and none of 
carelessness or haste. On the contrary, it reveals the same laborious 
and accurate research, the same insistence on the necessity of getting 
to primary sources, which was so marked a characteristic of all 
Hunter’s work. Those sources were extraordinarily various, but they 
were all ransacked with the same persistent assiduity: “ Yellow- 
stained volumes from each District Treasury in Bengal, family 
archives from the stores of Rajas, local information collected by 
Pandits specially employed for the purpose, folk-lore supplied by the 
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laborious inquisition of native gentlemen, manuscripts in London, 
Calcutta, and Bengal.” But the result is as far as possible from 
being dry-as-dust. Hunter had a twofold power. He could make 
research yield up to him at once the maximum of romance and the 
maximum of utilitarian information. Here, for example, is the lesson 
he deduces from the researches upon which he founded his Annals of 
Rural Bengal. 


“These worm-eaten MMS... . reveal the secret of England’s greatness in the 
East. They exhibit a small band of our countrymen going forth to gevern an 
unexplored and a half-subdued territory. Before the grave heroism and the 
masterful characters of these men the native mind succumbed. Our troops 
originated for us a rude Mahratta-like supremacy ; but the rural records attest 
that the permanent sources of the English ascendancy in Bengal have been, not 
their brilliant military successes, but deliberate civil courage and indomitable will.” 


The primary purpose of these earliest works, of the Dictionary no 
less than of Bengal and Orissa, was to make known to their English 
rulers the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of those districts. Such 
an introduction was no mere antiquarian exercise: it was a vital 
political necessity. 

“ That a section of the human family, numbering not less than thirty million 
souls, should have lived for a century under British rule, and that their origin, 
language, and manners of life should be still unknown to the civilised world, 
affords abundant matter for reflection.” 

The reference in this passage is to the Santals of Higher Bengal, 
of whom there is an exceedingly interesting account in the Annads. 
Most strongly did Hunter insist that this ignorance was as unsafe 
to the rulers as it was unjust to the subjects. 

‘The Indian Government cannot afford any longer to be unacquainted with 
the character, condition, and necessities of these primitive forest tribes, who every- 
where surround our frontier, and whose ethnical kindred form so important an 
element of the population on the plains... . We are attempting to govern 
according to the principles of Christian humanity and modern civilisation, for- 
getful that under such a system the numbers of the people increase, while in 
India the means of subsistence stand still. Progress implies dangers unknown in 
stationary societies, and an imported civilisation is a safe experiment cnly when 
the changes which it works are ascertained and provided for.” 

This was a text on which Hunter was very fond of preaching. He 
preached on it, in 1874, in his Fumine Aspects of Bengal Districts. 
He recurs to it again and again, alike in his fugitive writings and in 
his more elaborate essays, and it may be said to have formed the 
basis of the monumental work with which his name will be to all 
time associated. At any time these sermons should be of consum- 
mate interest to anyone called to a part in Indian administration. 
At a time like this, when we are once more in the throes of a struggle 
against destitution, they should be read and pondered by every 
responsible English citizen. The substance of Hunter’s teaching on 
this, as on many other subjects, may be found in a booklet (now un- 
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fortunately out of print, but which ought to be reprinted) published in 
1881, England’s Work in India, Here, as elsewhere, he insists that— 

“ Over-population in India is the direct product of British rule. We have taken 

on ourselves the responsibility by removing the previous checks upon the increase 
of the people—checks which, however cruel, are the natural and inevitable ones 
in Asia, and which take the place of the prudential restraints practised by the 
peasant-farming races of Europe.’’ 
But he would not have us fold our hands in despair and leave 
nature to work its own cure. On the contrary, he maintains that 
“as our own civilised rule has created the difficulty, we must meet it 
with the resources of civilisation.” Nor does he leave us in doubt as 
to his own view of the appropriate remedies. 

“ These resources may lighten the pressure of the population on the soil in three 
ways: first, by withdrawing large numbers to non-agricultural industries ; second, 
by distributing the pressure over new and underpopulated tracts; third, by 
increasing the produce of the existing area of cultivation.” 

These words, it should be remembered, were written twenty years 
ago. Many of the remedies suggested by Hunter have been tried. 
They have proved, as he predicted they would, little more than 
palliatives ; the problem, grim, gaunt, and more gigantic than ever, 
is still with us and still unsolved ; we are still confronted by the same 
situation as that described by him in terse and pregnant sentences 
in 1881. 

‘The mass of the husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. . . . 
Now that the sword is no longer allowed to do its own work, they must submit 
to prudential restraints on marriage or they must suffer hunger.”’ 

But the first essential to any improvement in the social or economic 
condition of the Indian peoples was an accurate knowledge of exist- 
ing facts. Of all foes to good administration the greatest is ignorance, 
and nothing, as Hunter insisted to Lord Mayo, is “ more costly to a 
Government.” Lord Mayo had the good sense to agree with him, 
and in 1869 he deputed Mr. Hunter to devise and superintend a 
scheme for carrying out a complete statistical survey of British India, 
and two years later created in his favour a special office, the Director- 
Generalship of Statistics. To the gigantic task thus initiated Hunter 
devoted twelve years of his official life. That the work was accom- 
plished so expeditiously and so thoroughly was due in largest 
measure to his extraordinary organising capacity and his own un- 
tiring industry. 

“ When I started,” he writes, “‘I had two national enterprises in my mind: the 
Ain-i-Akbari, or statistical survey of India conducted three hundred years ago by 
the Finance Minister of Akbar, the greatest of Mughal Emperors ; and the 
military survey of Egypt executed by France in the first quarter of the present 
century. The former is a masterpiece of administrative detail ; the latter a bril- 
liant effort of organised research. It was my hope, and the wish of the Viceroy— 
now, alas! gone from this world—who most deeply impressed his personality on 
the undertaking, to make a memorial of England’s work in India more lasting, 
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becauee truer and more complete, than these monuments of Mughal Empire and 
French ambition.” 

The magnitude of the task confided to Hunter was, of course, im- 
mensely greater than that of Akbar or that of the French savants, 
though the latter enterprise required twenty-one yeas for its accom- 
plishment. The results are embodied in 128 printed volumes, aggre- 
gating 60,000 pages. Hunter not only invented and superintended 
the vastly complicated machinery of the whole survey, but actually 
himself contributed 22 volumes—those which dealt with Bengal and 
Assam. 

“The operations,” wrote the Governor-General, in announcing the enterprise, 
‘* will extend over ten separate Governments, which, with their feudatory States, 
administer a territory of 14 million square miles, and govern a population 
estimated at 200 million souls [since found to be 255 millions]. The work repre- 
sents, therefore, a series of local inquiries and comparative statistics spread over 
an area but little less than that of all Europe, excepting Russia.’’ 

The mechanism devised for executing the work is explained in 
interesting detail by Hunter in his preface to the first volume of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. The latter work, published originally 
(1881) in nine volumes, and since (1887) expanded into fourteen, re- 
produced in condensed form for the general public the information 
collected for the administration of India in the great Statistical 
Survey. The aim of the Imperial Gazetteer, on which his title to the 
gratitude of posterity so largely depends, shall be stated in Hunter’s 
own words :— 

“It furnishes, for the first time, an account of India based upon a personal 
survey of the country, and upon an actual enumeration of the people. I trust 
that it may transfer many Indian questions from the region of haphazard state- 
ment to the jurisdiction of calm knowledge. ‘Nothing,’ I wrote in my original 
plan, submitted to the Viceroy in 1869, ‘nothing is more costly to a Government 
than ignorance.’ I believe that, in spite of all its defects, this work will prove a 
memorable episode in the long battle against ignorance ; a breakwater against the 
tide of prejudice and false opinions flowing down upon us from the past, and a 
foundation for a truer and wider knowledge of India in time to come. Its aim 
has been, not literary graces, nor scientific discovery, nor antiquarian research, 
but an earnest endeavour to render India better governed because better under- 
stood.” 

The Gazetteer has, indeed, more than fulfilled the high ambition 
of him whose perspicuity devised it, and whose administrative skill 
brought it to timely fruition. Thanks to it India is immensely 
better understood, and is unquestionably increasingly well governed. 
Such an enterprise successfully accomplished would have satisfied 
the ambition and exhausted the energy of most ordinary men. 
But Hunter regarded it, not as the close, but the beginning of his 
work. The substance of the Guzettcer itself has appeared in several 
forms. It was condensed into The Indian Empire: its People, His- 
tory, and Products, a large volume originally published in 1882, 
and reprinted in 1886 and again in 1893; and the latter was further 
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distilled into the well-known Brief History of the Indian Peoples. Of 
this little book no less than 85,000 copies have been printed in its 
English dress, while it has also circulated extensively in five other 
languages. Successive condensations have left little room for graces 
of style in this compact epitome, but it is a model of lucidity, and 
has probably done more to enlighten English opinion in regard to the 
history of the Indian peoples (as distinct from the English Govern- 
ment in India) than any book in the language. 

Meanwhile, Hunter was approaching the end of his official service 
in India. He had become a member of the Legislative Council in 
1881; in 1882 he was appointed by Lord Ripon to the Presidency 
of the Education Committee in India, and in the same year became 
Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta University. Two years later he was 
deputed to give evidence, on behalf of the Governor-General in 
Council, before a Parliamentary Committee appointed to report upon 
the economic aspects of railway development in India—a subject 
which no one understood or could expound better than himself. In 
1886 he was appointed by Lord Dufferin to be a member of the 
Financial Commission. This was the last work of his official life. 
In 1887 he retired from the service with a K.C.S.I., and shortly 
afterwards settled in Oxford with the intention of concentrating his 
energies upon the production of a great History of India based upon 
the materials he had laboriously accumulated. He was still a young 
man — well under fifty—-and he was, of course, magnificently 
equipped for what he intended to be the work of his life. On 
the threshold of the undertaking a terrible disaster fell upon him. 
‘The main part of my materials and manuscripts, collected during 
twenty-three years, went down in the ill-fated .Vepal on their way 
home.” That the task was ever recommenced under circumstances 
so discouraging was due in large measure, as he himself asserted, 
“to the brave counsels and ever helpful hand of my dear wife.” 
What that helpful hand meant to him can be understood by those 
only who knew him well, and must not be explained to those who 
did not. The first instalment of the great work was not published 
until a few months before his untimely death in the February of this 
year ; a second is in the press. 

But the years intervening between his retirement and his death, so 
far from being barren, were in a literary sense extraordinarily pro- 
ductive. He had already, while in India, published a biography in 
two volumes of his friend and master Lord Mayo. On all hands the 
work was acknowledged to be a faithful and sympathetic portrait 
of one of the most remarkable and most lovable of Indian Viceroys. 
For biographical writing Hunter was, indeed, exceptionally well 
fitted. He had a rare power of putting himself sympathetically at 
the point of view of others—even of men who had little in common 
with himself. With Lord Mayo he was in full and entire sym- 
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pathy, and the result was a singularly attractive biography. Originally 
published in 1875, it took its appropriate place, in a condensed form, 
in the Rulers of India series, which Hunter edited for the Clarendon 
Press. The big History was already on the stocks, but the lost 
materials had to be painfully and laboriously re-amassed, and mean- 
while Hunter kept in his hand by organising and editing this excel- 
lent series of short biographies. He had a hearty contempt for the 
“little book,” so much loved by the publisher and the public of 
to-day, and was always urging his younger friends not to “ fritter, but 
to do a big book”; but he himself was the very Hotspur of litera- 
ture—entirely of Harry Percy’s mind, “ He that kills me some six 
or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, and says 
to his wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet life! I want work.’” Hunter was 
working assiduously at his big book, he was writing regularly for the 
Times, he would often contribute an article to this or other reviews, 
he was taking part in county business, and was much in general 
society, but still he was unsated, and ready to cry with Hotspur, “ Fie 
upon this quiet life.” 

The “ Scots ” which he thus served up as a breakfast dish included, 
besides the life of Lord Mayo already noted, a biography of his 
friend and comrade, Brian Houghton Hodgson, Bombay, 1885-1890 
—‘an account of the administration of Western India during the 
Governorship of Lord Reay”—and four volumes of Bengal MSS. 
Records, with an Historical Dissertation on Land Tenure in Bengal. 
He also wrote a volume on Lord Dalhousie, for the Rulers of 
India, and collected considerable materials—afterwards handed over 
to Mr. Stanley Lane Poole—for a volume on Akbar. The life of 
Lord Dalhousie isa brilliant example of biography in miniature; 
the subject was entirely congenial to the writer, and the result isa 
marvellously “living” portrait of the man who, with one possible 
exception, must be accounted the greatest of the rulers of British 
India. Alike ina political and in an economic sense, Dalhousie’s 
administration marked the transition from the older India to the 
new. This is the point which Hunter has seized, and which he 
has brought out for his readers with such admirable lucidity and 
force. 

But even this does not exhaust the tale of his ad interim labours. 
Perhaps to the majority of Englishmen, and still more English 
women, the name of Hunter is best known as that of the author of 
The Old Missionary and The Thackerays in India. It is ironical, and 
yet not wholly unfitting. For if his other work stamps him asa 
great organiser of research and a great historical commentator, these 
modest little volumes stamp him as a great man of letters. The 
workmanship is flawless, and the literary tact beyond praise. I have 
referred already to Hunter’s intuitive sympathy and his capacity for 
apprehending and delicately reproducing a point of view. Of the 
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exercise of this gift there is no finer example than The Old Missionary. 
It is in truth a tale of tender and idyllic pathos, which few can have 
read unmoved. “It brings back,” said one well qualified to say it, 
“the flavour of old days, old scenes, old memories, the full pulsing 
life of the district. . . . He [Hunter] has the rare faculty of seeing 
things in place of shadows; his characters are living men.” This is 
indeed a marked feature of Hunter’s method and style. His style 
was always “alive,” and his method was always “concrete.” He 
was never content to tell us, for example, that in 1770 Bengal was 
devastated by famine. He made us realise by a few burning sentences, 
by an apt quotation from an old MS. account, what such a famine 
really meant to those who died in it and those who lived through it. 
Where another would be content to record the fact that the frontiers 
of settled government were gradually extended, Hunter would bring 
out its statistical significance. Here is an example of this “ concrete ” 
method :— 


“The unsettled frontier of the last century meant that sixty thousand square 
miles of border-land (double the whole area of Scotland) were abandoned to jungle 
and the wild beasts, not because there were no people to cultivate the soil, but 
because they did not dare to do so. It signified that tracts which might have 
yielded, and which will yet yield, thirty millions sterling worth of food each year, 
lay untilled through terror of the turbulent hill races. The security given by a 
century of British rule in these frontier districts means 13,000 square miles 
already brought under the plough, growing each year eighteen millions sterling 
worth of produce, or more than the average norimal cost of the Indian army and 
the whole defence of the Indian Empire.” 


The same concreteness of method is observable in The Thackerays 
in India; but it is not this quality which gives this little book its 
singular and special charm. Nowhere else—so far as I know—is 
Hunter’s touch quite so light, and the play of his fancy quite so 
gentle and spontaneous. Some Calcutta Graves is an essay worthy of 
Charles Lamb or Robert Louis Stevenson at their best. Its opening 
is fit to be placed alongside those wonderful “ openings ” of Miss 
Austen. Can praise go further? But the faultless taste and tact of 
his “ openings” is a marked feature of Hunter’s own style. There is 
a fine example of this in his very first published work—the Political 
Dissertation prefixed to the Dictionary ; there is another equally fine 
in his latest work, but there is none better than the opening sentences 
of Some Calcutta Graves. Here they are :— 

“Tt is said that the last descendant of Milton died a parish clerk in Calcutta. 
At least, so wrote the easy-going biographer in the Chandos edition, and, not 
having my Masson at hand, it did not occur to me that for Calcutta one should 
read Madras. The careless rumour set me wandering for a few evenings among 
the old burial-grounds of the city, to see if perchance I might come on the grand- 
son of that youngest daughter Deborah whom Milton loved. 

“The great magazines of mortality upon the outskirts of Calcutta were explored 
in vain. Gradually, however, in pacing up and down their thick-set avenues of 
tombs, the parish clerk was crowded out of my mind by the long procession of 
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well-known Indian names: some of them ennobled by heroic deeds, some mutely 
protesting against unmerited obloquy, not a few tarnished by greed and crime, 
but all pleading the pardon that is earned by death.’’ 

Among the graves—many of them in ruinous decay—discovered 
by the writer in this “aceldama of ancient animosities” were those 
of Sir John Clavering and Colonel Monson, colleagues of Philip 
Francis and Warren Hastings in that impossible Government of 
1773; that of Admiral Watson, commander of the expedition which 
brought Clive to avenge the tragedy of the Black Hole; Surgeon 
William Hamilton’s—the famous physician of the Great Mogul, 
who “in 1715 asked as fee from an emperor a grant of privileges to 
his countrymen”’—and many others. But of all the delicate sketches 
in this charming essay, perhaps the most touching is that of Job 
Charnock, the achievement of whose “ hard and harassed life ” was 
nothing less than the foundation of Calcutta. Some of the obiter 
dicta, too, are admirable; as this on Macaulay :— 

“The legend [as to Watren Hastings’s parentage] lives and will live in the 

picturesque pages of Macaulay, whose dangerous gift it was to equally take 
captive his readers whether he were right or wrong. His genius embedded in 
amber a calumny that would otherwise have died a natural death.’’ 
But, of course, the crown of this little masterpiece and the source 
of its perennial interest is the account of the Thackerays—their 
kinsmen and collaterals—the forbears of the man whom Hunter held 
in highest esteem among the men of letters of our time. Especially 
delicate and charming is the portrait of Thackeray’s mother, the 
lovely Amelia Becher. 


“The tenderness of that beautiful mother went with him through his whole 


life... . The greatest single influence of Thackeray’s life-work was still his 
mother. . . . The lofty tenderness for women which he learned from that mother 


he lavished on his wife until parted from her by her dark malady ; it overflowed 
to his daughters and breathes in his works,’’ 


That mother’s 


‘« kindred lie amid the dismal sepulchres of Calcutta graveyards. But her nobler 
nature did not perish. It is immortal in the immortality of the manliest and 
tenderest man of letters of our age.” 

Not even Lord Houghton penned a nobler epitaph than this for the 
great novelist. 

Such were the parerga of Hunter’s later life. But all the while he 
was labouring incessantly at his magnum opus ; labouring himself, 
and with even rarer skill organising the labour of others; reaccumu- 
lating lost materials and ransacking fresh sources of information— 
now at The Hague, now in Lisbon, and continuously in Oxford and 
in London. The first fruits of this labour were given to the world 
only a few months ago. 

It was indeed time that the writing of a history of British India 
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should be undertaken by a competent hand. More than eighty years 
had passed since the publication of James Mill’s History in 1817, and 
more than forty since Wilson’s Continuation. Hardly a page of that 
classic remains unassailed, while great portions of it have been riddled 
through and through with criticism. No one can doubt that the 
work was, as Sir John Strachey has put it, “saturated” with the 
party politics of the eighteenth century; while those who, like Sir 
James Stephen, have had occasion to examine in detail any part of 
Mill’s work, will probably agree with the verdict of that eminently 
judicial writer, that “his excessive dryness and severity of style pro- 
duce an impression of accuracy and labour which a study of original 
authorities does not by any means confirm.” Still James Mill held 
the field. The time had clearly come when the whole ground should 
be gone over afresh ; and equally clearly Sir William Hunter was the 
man to go over it. 

Ilis original design contemplated a complete history of India fron 
the early Aryan period onward. But though still a young man, 
and to all appearance in the prime of intellectual and physical 
strength, Hunter deemed it prudent to reduce the plan of the work. 
“T shall now be thankful,” he writes, in a preface which has a more 
than pathetic interest for his friends, “‘if Iam permitted to present 
a narrative of events since the country came into contact with the 
nations of modern Europe.” Even this circumscribed ambition was 
not destined to be fulfilled; and the projected magnum opus remains, 
and will remain, a magnificent and melancholy torso. The first 
volume carries the narrative down to the tragedy of Amboyna, an 
incident which practically closed the contest between the English 
and the Dutch for the control of the Eastern Archipelago. The 
second volume will embrace the remainder of the seventeenth century. 
In one sense, therefore, it is true that Hunter had already covered 
the most difficult and most obscure portion of the ground, and has left 
a work behind him which will not be superseded in our generation, 
if at all. But no one can read the first volume without a vivid sense 
of the loss involved in the author’s untimely death—a loss quite 
irreparable to the world of letters, to the English nation, and in a 
special sense to the British Empire. 

The spirit in which the work would have been written, the conclu- 
sions to which it would tend, were, indeed, obvious enough from the 
instalment we possess. Hunter was wont strongly to protest against 
the “Jonah’s gourd growth of a night” theory- of our Indian 
Empire, against the idea that our achievement was a sudden 
triumph instead of ‘an indomitable endurance during a century 
and a half of frustration and defeat.” From these and like con-. 
siderations the author is led to place the history of British dominion, 
in India in a far truer perspective—in far more scientific setting—. 
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than any in which we have seen it before. ‘“ We have been too 
much accustomed,” he contends, “ to regard our Indian Empire as an 
isolated fact in the world’s history. In contradistinction he insists 
that “ England is the residuary legatee of an inheritance painfully 
amassed by Europe in Asia during the past four centuries. In that 
long labour now one Christian nation, then another, came to the 
front, but their progress as a whole was continuous.” To describe in 
any detail the contents of this wonderful volume would be impossible 
as it is superfluous. It is but a few weeks since its appearance was 
acclaimed on every hand, and most cordially by those best entitled 
to be heard, as initiating an enterprise of surpassing interest and 
importance. 

In this paper no attempt has been made at criticism in the narrower 
sense. Perhaps for a final judgment on Hunter’s work the time has 
not yet come. Mine, at any rate, is not the hand to attempt it; 
for one who has been permitted to sit at the feet of a great teacher, 
criticism perforce resolves itself into appreciation. Of this, however, 
I am confident. Hunter’s fame as a historian will not only endure, 
but will indefinitely expand. In history, as in politics, the centre of 
gravity is already shifting. Never again are we likely to hear either 
of the “True North,” or of the Great South, or of the mysterious 
East. 


“ A strain to shame us, 
Keep you to yourselves. 
So loyal is too costly ! friends, your love 
Is but a burden: loose the bond and go!’’ 


Great object-lessons have been taught; in part they have been 
learnt. Thanks to the lessons of a few great teachers, the minds of 
Englishmen are alive to the significance and responsibilities of Empire 
to an extent which would have been deemed incredible a very few 
years ago. The process of education will go on; the centre of 
interest will shift with ever quickening rapidity from parochial to 
imperial research, from the exclusive or excessive contemplation of 
a “ third-rate isle half lost among her seas” to the wider horizon of 
the vast dependencies she has conquered and the Greater Britains 
she has planted beyond sea. And as this change takes place, wider 
recognition and more enduring fame will come to those who, like 
him of whom I write, have already seen the larger vision, and have 
given the best of a full life’s work to making India “ better governed 
because better understood.” 


J. A. R. Marruort. 
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Ir is not eight years since Pharais appeared, and it is too soon to 
attempt a map of the illusive region into which it first led us, the 
continually changing region of Miss Fiona Macleod’s fantasy. A 
romance written by a mystic, so Pharais might be considered. Its 
human people lived in a conditional Paradise, hung a little nearer the 
sky than common earth; a people subject to beings more vital and 
powerful than themselves: sea and wind, the elements and the spirits 
of the elements. Zhe Mountain Lovers followed ; a pastoral, exquisite 
in colour, but too unusual, too much haunted with a mountain wildness 
for the crowd. Later books, stories like The Sin Eater and The Dan- 
nan-Ron, showed, with no want of originality, more of what may be 
called the dramatic probabilities, and of certain qualities, vivid and 
poignant, which were taken to promise a new Gaelic saga—perhaps a 
new kind of tale-telling altogether. Was the tale-teller then, dear to 
so many who care nothing for high fantasy, to grow in this writer, 
and the mystic to decline? When the reply to this came, it was in 
The Dominion of Dreams, whose very title is a challenge to the 
ordinary intelligence, and the realist, in us. Last ofall, we have The 
Divine Adventure,' a tale, an intense fable of the spirit, set among the 
same scenes, in which all the vanities of the fabulist are left out. 
After which, while drawn to go on speculating, the reader would be bold 
who would set bounds to the writings of so incalculable a writer. 
The poet and tale-writer who is at heart a mystic is, at any time, 
a rare comer, and the writer who, writing in English, attempts like 
Miss Fiona Macleod and Mr. W. B. Yeats to bend the archaic Celtic 
stock, which is both stubborn and subtle, to the modern usage, is 
come onan errand of miracle. There is a superb tradition for the new 
English poet who is content to follow in the lyric line of the great 
masters before him, and to add his grain or more of originality to the 
forms they used and the kind of subjects they chose; and there is an 
inspiring tradition for the mystic to-day who will turn to Germany 
or the south, to forerunners like Novalis and Jacob Boehme, or to 
St. Francis and St. Martin, or the Catholic Mystics late and early, for 
his masters. But for the writer on Celtic themes, who, not using 
their natural tongue, has to employ names that are unfamiliar, allu- 
sions blunted in translation, and legends confused between the Pagan 
and Christian colours they bear, the road is much harder. How Mr. 
Yeats has succeeded in triumphing over its difficulties, as a visionary, 
and a poet in art, we have seen: but even now he has scarcely had 
his full tribute. Miss Macleod has come later upon the scene; but it 
is only by her latest work that she, in turn, can hope—or so one fears 


(i) The Divine Adventure ; Iona; By Sundown Shores. Studies in Spiritual History. 
By Fiona Macleod. Chapman & Hall, Ld. Cr. Syvo, 63. 
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—to have her recognition, and be known even by outsiders as more 
than the “obscure chronicler of obscure things” that she termed 
herself in her dedication of Pharais to an English friend. 

It is only through her latest writings, The Divine Adventure, the 
essay toward the writing of what she terms a “spiritual history” of 
Iona, and some shorter pieces, that one can hope to know what the 
writer thinks of her region of thought and its possibilities. In the 
Iona essay and in the shorter pieces there are many significant things 
which count among thgse intended to let readers into the secrets 
of a writer’s writing craft, philosophy, sense of art, and what not 
besides. In these pages she offers many luminous little asides, 
suggestions for the better understanding that delays perhaps to 
arrive between author and reader, or considerations of the Celtic habit 
in literature ; and affords in this way a tentative apologia for her life, 
and its imaginative expression. 

“ For myself,” she writes, in the essay which she has entitled, all 
short, “ Celtic” —“I would say that I do not seek to reproduce 
ancient Celtic presentments of tragic beauty and tragic fate, but do 
seek in nature and in life, and in the swimming thought of timeless 
imagination, for the kind of beauty that the old Celtic poets dis- 
covered and uttered.” And she continues: ‘There were poets and 
myth-makers in those days; and to-day we may be sure that a new 
mythus is being woven, though we may no longer humanise and 
euhemerise the forces of Nature and her silent and secret processes ; 
for the mythopoeic faculty is not only a primitive instinct, but a 
spiritual need.” To find a sensitive instrument for this need grows 
harder to-day at every turn of the imagination. With the currents 
of thought setting altogether in other directions, how is the imagina- 
tion in this kind to get stimulus, and gather its associations, and 
fashion its other-world ; how is it to build its region about it? The 
author of Pharais has solved this matter by going to the western isles 
and the sea-confines of the Hebrides, where the smoke of cities, and 
the dust of the mob, have not yet destroyed the lingering vestiges, 
beautiful and alack ! perishable, of the Ionic Gael. 

What inestimable good-fortune for any poet or mystic to-day 
to be native to a region, full of the sea’s mystery and mountain 
charm and the memory of the old Gaelic world, whose natural wi'd- 
ness is not yet lost, whose wonder has not been pricked by the pens 
of the disillusionist. Not everyone cares, it is true, for the wild 
scenic effect of Iona. Montalembert, who visited it when he was 
writing his Monks of the West, thought it only desolate. ‘ The gloom 
and shine of the mountains that throw their shadow on the sea,” 
which Miss Fiona Macleod never tires of describing .. . “the 
haunted shore which none loves save with passion . . . the land of 
hills and glens and heroes, as one of the ancient poets called it, Zir 
nam Beann s'nan gleann’ s'nan ghaisgach”’: these did not appeal to 
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him. But many of us will remember the reproach of the late Duke 
of Argyll and overlord of Iona, as he recalled the stigma which 
Montalembert—a master of the Celtic picturesque—had put upon its 
seascape. And even Montalembert must have given way before Miss 
Macleod’s fervour of delight in the illimitable pale wave, the dusk of 
the underwater, the spell-bound silences of these island places, and 
the unfathomable gulfs of sky over unfathomable gulfs of sea. 
Nor is this all. For her it is not a mere rapture of the picturesque. 
If she hails the delicate pomp of summer skies, when that comes to a 
region often austere, and vexed by wet winds and cold mists, she 
loves the place, apart from its golden moods and purple splendours. 
She loves this island world for itself, as one of its strange children, 
Alison Achanna, “the anointed man,” loved it, with a kind of 
obsession, which made the mournful, stony places, and the bleak 
sodden pastures of Eilanmore, even in the autumn rains, into holy 
ground. 

And so it comes that Miss Macleod, in her essay on “Jona,” making 
pause for a confession, tells us that there is another Iona than the 
chroniclers have known or the gazetteers have put into their Scotland. 
It is the place of heart’s desire, the white isle of the Gaelic dreamer, 
which none can understand who does not see it as played upon by the 
eross lights of Pagan and Christian tradition, as coloured by the 
blended and changing colours of Paganism, and romance, and spiritual 
beauty. And even this is not all. For there is yet an Iona that is 
more than a Gaelic Mecca, more than a place illumined by the desires 
of the world; the Iona that is the little home of the heart, “that, if 
we will it so, is a mirror of your heart and mine.” 

This is, one may think, to make a transcendent claim for any spot 
of earth. But this is the feeling, tender, human, uncontrolled and 
hardly controllable, which, called up by other less famously alluring 
spots of earth in the western islands and highlands, has lent warmth 
to her fable, warm life to her dreams. This intense feeling for place 
is the common heritage, you may say, of her race, and not enough 
in itself to account for a new imagination of life, wider than that 
of any particular people, and as essential as any vision, «esthetic 
or spiritual, must be, to appeal powerfully to the universal human 
spirit. To be a neo-Celt merely, with a passion for one’s inherited 
corner of the world and its old association, and with a power to 
express it, is not enough. It is, in fact, to another intensive element 
in Miss Fiona Macleod’s writing that one must turn to account for 
the last impulse of her work, which helps to give it the effect of 
being more than a highly original literary entertainment. In all her 
work one seems to trace it; in her later work alone it becomes quite 
clear, and is consciously presented. It is, in brief, a new emotion of 
the woman’s ancient predicament, and of her love and its revolt 
against fate, added to a strange conviction of a mysterious predestined 
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part to be played by her hereafter in the moving drama of spirit and 
sense. It would be impossible, obviously, to declare in passing the 
final virtue of such a message, veiled as it is in every device of allegory 
and romance. But of the emotion with which it is presented, and 
returned to, and of its quickening power upon the writer’s imagina- 
tion, none that reads can doubt. It is the secret, no doubt, of much 
that in Miss Fiona Macleod’s work is, at a first glance, inchoate, 
over-wrought, too impassioned for pure art; and it explains, too, the 
presence in her writings of the ideal St. Bridget, whose neo-Celtic 
recall may prove to be the first word of a New Mysticism. 

As for the form of her writings, and the Gaelic colour which she 
uses so profusely—too profusely, it may seem to the critical Saxon, at 
times—these add very much to the difficulty of estimating them. 
There would seem to be a very deliberate theory on the writer’s part 
of her whole craft as a writer ; but, in spite of her account of it, it is 
not easy to say at once how it acquired its particular bias. One 
traces in it foreign influences—the sensation and impressionism of the 
later French school, the phrase of M. Maeterlinck, the cadence of a 
Rossetti, the rhythm even of Mr. Yeats—along with those things that 
can be termed Gaelic and native. But the result is there, vital and 
individual and, allowing for the earlier violence of style and for 
mannerisms which in the later writings tend to disappear, harmonious 
and natural, one feels, to the writer’s habit of thought, and to a 
temperament restless, emotional, intense. 

To understand her method as a writer of tales and parables, it is 
necessary to turn to the archaic folk she has summoned out of the old 
Gaelic world. Long ago, Eugenius Philalethes (the brother of 
Henry Vaughan the Silurist) and other mystics talked of the alchemy 
by which a flower might be re-created from its ash and made to bloom 
again. In art it is possible to “quick the dead,” as an old writer 
termed it: into their ancient memory blow imagination and the new 
emotion of a living heart, and the thing is done. But so passionate 
are the actors of the old Gaelic theme in Miss Fiona Macleod’s pages 
—Scathach the Sad Queen, and Connla the Harper—that it seems 
possible to urge too much flame under the ribs of death. Like Heine, 
like Hugo at his best, their imaginer and new creator is in her his- 
torical recall only an historian of the heart. Do not be misled by 
her archaic colours, and her splendid fantasy of an heroic Queen of 
the Isles ; of a harper with a demon in his harp, like Cravetheen, or 
of a Skald like Ulric, into thinking you have there the real presence 
of a barbaric prime. That life, that presence, are never to be recap- 
tured. An adumbration of their going and coming, the shadow of a 
shadow, may be thrown upon one’s canvas and painted there; but 
the picture must be warmed again with a different colour, the umber 
have a modern crimson added, if it is to reach your current vision. 


And this Miss Fiona Macleod has done. 
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Here is the portrait in full fantasy of Scathach, an Amazon of the 
Hebrides in the barbaric days. And first her face: ‘“ Pale as wax, 
and of a strange and terrible beauty. They could not look long in 
her eyes, which were black as darkness, with a red flame wandering 
in it. Her lips were curled delicately, and were like thin sudden 
lines of blood in the still whiteness of her face.” And for her form : 
“She was tall, and of great strength, taller than Connla, stronger 
than Ulric. Long black hair fell upon her shoulders, which, with 
her breast and thighs, were covered with pale bronze. A red and 
green cloak was over the right shoulder, and was held by a great brooch 
of gold. A yellow torque of gold was round her neck. A three-pointed 
torque of gold was on her head. Her legs were swathed with deerskin 
thongs and her feet were in coverings of cowskins stained red.” 

There is all the particularity of the old romancer in this latter 
description—the romancer who has his eye on the colour and the 
romantic circumstance. But in the “strange and terrible beauty ” 
one detected a tell-tale generic touch. And now listen :— 

“You die to-night,” she says to Connla and Ulric, her captives. 
Later they appeal to her, through one of her women, in vain. 

‘It is because she loved Cuchullin,” the woman said; “and he 
was a poet, and sang songs, and made musicas youdo; . . . and you 
have put memories into the mind of Scathach. But she will listen to 
you harping and singing before you die.” 

In all this intense conception of the Sad Queen, confronting her 
own tragedy with that of another, seeking solace for her inconsolable 
heart, one cannot help feeling that the true emotion is a modern one, 
not only allied to the revolt of woman against the tyranny of fate 
and time, and the order devised by man, but felt by the writer herself 
so profoundly, so passionately, that in Scathach she is compelled to 
work out her own problem, only giving it in the end, as poets do, an 
allegorical solution. 

Scathach slays Connla because she loves Cuchullin, and Conula is 
but Cuchullin in another taking, to whom death is as nothing, since 
love is everything and its loss is death and its gain life. 

“Take Connla the Harper,” she says, “ because he has known all 
things, knowing that little infinite thing, and has no more to know, 
and is beyond us, and lay him upon the sands with his face to the 
stars, and put red brands upon his naked breast, till his heart bursts 
and he dies.” 

With that the emotion called up by the fable is suddenly eased 
and satisfied ; for Connla—not for Scathach, who will never be 
satisfied. Scathach, indeed, recalls the lines from Miss Macleod’s 
extraordinary poetic cycle of the passion and sorrow of women, in 
which we are told of the fate of those who are doomed— 


‘* To see the fairness of the body passing, 
To see the beauty wither, the sweet colour 
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Fade, the coming of the wintry lines 

Upon pale faces chilled with idle longing, 

The slow subsidence of the tides of living. 

To feel all this, and know the desolate sorrow, 
Of the pale place of all defeated dreams, 

And to cry out with aching lips, and vainly, 
And to cry out with aching heart, and vainly, 
And to cry out with aching brain, and vainly, 
And to cry out with aching soul, and vainly, 

To cry, cry, cry, with passionate heartbreak, sobbing 
To the dim wondrous shape of Love Retreating.”’ 


In Scathach, we have but this voice, given a different inflection of 
barbaric pride. But if she were all barbaric she would not move us 
as she does. Such as she is, she lets us see the working of the 
favourite fable in Miss Macleod’s fantasy, whose conception is 
always at bottom the same; two people, man and woman, Alasdair 
and Lora, Alan and Sorcha, Ula and Ulad, Scathach and Cuchullin 
—in the one predicament: striving and crying to deliver their love 
from obstacles of Nature and time, and seeing in their fellow mortals 
and the elements alike but the demons and angels that can destroy 
or save. In this way the people become passions, the elements 
become personified: the seals become men: the ninth wave becomes 
a demon : the trees imprison the spirits of lost creatures. Auguries 
and omens hang on every cloud. The sand is the piteous dust of 
dead beauties ; the ocean is the blood of slain princes. 

As with her archaic Gael, so with her Gaels of to-day. With some 
vivid exceptions, they are personifications rather than actual persons. 
Take the extraordinary story, one of the Achanna series, The Dan- 
nan-Ron. Its heroine is a girl of Eilanmore—Anne Gillespie. Her 
lover, Manus MacCodrum, comes of a small clan in North Uist— 
dark skinned, brown, among a race of fair islanders, and known as 
the Sliochd nan Ron—the Clan of the Seals. Anne lives with the 
Achannas, her three cousins, and one of them bearing the name 
(which it costs one a shiver to accept) of Gloom, plays on the feadan, 
a primitive flute, the strange tune of the Dan-nan-Ron, the Song of 
the Seal; which becomes a kind of /eit-motiv in the tale. The three 
Achannas bitterly resent Anne’s going from their house; and here 
is tragedy’s excuse. They protest, but it is of no avail. And though 
Marcus Achanna meets his doom at her lover’s hands within an hour, 
and Gloom Achanna attempts revenge with the aid of his sinister 
Jeadan, she sails away that night, knowing nothing of the murder, 
and is married to Manus. But evil fate follows them—a fate of 
which Gloom Achanna with his pipe is the personification. Within 
the year she dies in childbed; and a melancholy akin to madness 
descends on Manus MacCodrum. Then the feadan of Gloom Achanna 
begins to haunt him again with the Dan-nan-Ron; and under its 
spell, he is drawn to the sea and to the Great Reef of the Seals. 
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The last scene is extraordinary. Like one possessed—laughing, 
screaming, gesticulating—he is seen running towards the rocks and 
the reef, where, with clenched fists, naked, mad, dehumanised, he 
advances on a bull-seal, who pins him to the rock. The other seals 
join in with fury and all but tear him to pieces; and when at last 
his torn body is dragged from the reef and disappears in the sea, 
it is amid a crowd of leaping, struggling seals, “ their fangs red 
with human gore.” Last touch of all, Gloom Achanna is seen 
turning away from the reef, his revenge accomplished, playing on 
his feadan as he leaves the sea. 

Tn this pale transcript from a bold original, much is overlooked 
and much tempered. There is a barbaric note in the account of 
Manus’s death not often found in literature. The word “ gore” in 
the phrase quoted is indicative. We are spared no red stroke of 
the butcher in the transcendent fantasy of the romancer. It would 
be hard to find any recent literary creation where imaginative beauty 
and sheer physical sensation are so mingled. 

Gloom Achanna comes and goes continuously in Miss Macleod’s 
pages, and in all he is the dramatic shadow of that evil destiny, 
which lies in wait in the Hebrides as it does everywhere else. He is 
the Satan, the Mephistopheles of this sea-play, whose ré/e it is to 
wile the virtue and life-principle out of others. He uses his magic 
pipe and its fatal tunes as if he had misread Cornelius Agrippa, when 
that subtle master wrote: “Birds are allured with Pipes. Music 
hath caused friendship between men and Dolphins. The sound of 
the harp doth lead up and down the Hyperborean Swans.” 

Another personification that might be set beside this Gaelic Mephis- 
to} heles, and one freer from sensation and hot colours, is that of the 
wild child-spirit, Oona, in The Mountain Lovers. As Gloom Achanna 
pipes, se she dances and sings, and at her music the mountain and 
forest of Ben Iolair sigh in satisfaction and lend their ears; and 
Nial, the dwarf, the soulless man, begins to long for a soul : 

‘¢ Wild fawn, wild fawn 
Hast seen the Green Lady ? 
The merles are singing, 
The ferns are springing, 
The little leaves whisper from dusk to dawn— 
‘Green Lady, Green Lady !’ 
The little leaves whisper from dusk to dawn— 
‘Wild fawn, wild fawn !’” 

The Mountain Lorers is another romance of that ecstasy of nature 
which in Miss Fiona Macleod’s writings supplies the intervals which 
other tale-writers might fill with conversation and commoner reports 
of men. To take it up after some carpet comedy, or cloak-and-rapier 
romance, or after the hearty humours and realities of the other 
Scotland of Mr. Barrie or “Ian Maclaren,” is to be startled by the 
mixed passion and innocence of its pages. Dawn, sunrise, moonrise, 
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the wind, the storm: these are its events. Sunset opens the book 
with a scene in which the dancing child Oona is but the incarnation 
of the forest life and its changing hours: 


‘*She was like the spirit of woodland loneliness: a lovely thing of fantasy that 
might recreate its beauty the next moment in a medley of sunrays, or as a float- 
ing golden light about the green boles, or as a wind-flower swaying among the 
tree-roots with its own exquisite vibration of life. So elemental was she, then 
and there, that if she herself had passed into the rhythm of her rapt dance, and 
so merged into the cadence of the wind among leaves and branches, or into the 
remoter murmuring of the mountain burns and of the white cataracts, nothing 
of it would have seemed unnatural. She was as absolutely one with nature as 
though she were a dancing sunbeam, or the brief embodiment of the joy of the 
(|: ae 

“ As the child danced, a human mote in that vast area of sun-splashed wood- 
land, the light flooded in upon her scanty and ragged dress of brown homespun, 
from which her arms and legs emerged as the white chestnut-buds from their 
sheafs of amber. Her skin was of the hue and smoothness of crudded cream, 
where not sunburnt to the brown of the wallflower. Dark as were her heavily- 
lashed eyes, her hair—a mass of short curls, creeping and twisting and leaping 
throughout a wild and tangled waviness—was of a wonderful white-like yellow, 
as of the sheen of wheat on a windy August noon, or the strange amber-gold of 
the harvest-moon when rising through a sigh of mist. ... To and fro, flicker- 
ingly as a leaf-shadow, the small body tripped and leapt. Sometimes she raised 
her arms when, with tossed-back head, she sprang to one side or forward ; some- 
times she clapped her hands, and a smile for a moment dreamed —rather than lay 
—upon her face. But none seeing her could have thought she danced out of 
mere glee... . Either the child was going through this fantastic by-play for 
some ulterior reason, or she was wrought by an ecstasy that could be expressed 
only in this way. Perhaps no one who had met a glance of those wild-wood eyes 
could have doubted that she was rapt by an unconscious fantasy of rhythm.” 


It requires some courage to write like that in the day of the 
document novel and M. Zola; and it would be difficult to justify to 
any halting critic the “ulterior reason” suddenly recalled to over- 
weight the conclusion of this exquisite scene. Purely idyllic here, 
later in the story the child Oona takes part in a dramatic idyl, which 
is one of the most imaginative things in all the range of Miss 
Macleod’s romance, but which is no more likely to conciliate the 
unbeliever. It is where the blind man Torcall, overtaken by drowsi- 
ness, is led by Oona through the forest to the side of the sleeping 
woman Anabal, whom he had once loved, and learnt bitterly to hate. 
There, as he too sinks to sleep, Oona joins the hands of the two 
sleepers, and the woman thinks it the hand of her dead husband. 
But the scene must be read, to be felt. A Greek dramatist might 
have conceived it; only a neo-Celtic romancer could have written it. 
Its conclusion is as sensational and as remorseless as anything in Hugo. 
In all this, however, it is the passions and emotions that seem most 
to live, and seize like demonic things on men and women; the men 
and women are but the instruments and symbols of fate, love and 
hate, spent desire, unavailing sorrow, and tragic death. But death 
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is not the end. Death is but an episode in the region of Ula and 
Ulad. 

In succeeding stories, if the method, as was said, became more real, 
more humanly devised, the allegorist and the fabulist were still there. 
It was in The Dominion of Dreams that the two tendencies at last 
took an unmistakable form, and were definitely set in order, and put 
into a kind of artistic apposition by the writer’s own conscious device. 
In one section were stories, “ By the Yellow Moonrock” and “ Chil- 
dren of the Dark Star,” for example, where Hebridean earth still 
dusted the stage, and where Gloom Achanna was tied to reality by 
an unreal man of letters. In the next section, the Dreamer and 
Mystic ruled absolute, and led one on in the steps of a visionary like 
Ivor M‘Tain, to the “low line where the moors crept into the sky,” 
and so to the haunted region of the Wells of Peace and Ulad the 
Lonely. 

‘“« There is a land of Dream, 


I have trodden its golden ways, 
I have seen its amber light... . 


” 


But there is an Isle of Emain beyond the sea, and there is a “ Distant 
Country of Splendour and Terror” beyond even the region of dreams ; 
the country of which we read in one of these piteous episodes of Love’s 
“untold story.” Here is a fragment of it, broken off to show how 
(as if in a difficult recall of things too bitter for remembrance) the 
teller of the story has conceived the picture of the two lovers, fateful 
“bodily images of a flame that was not mortal, and of desires that 
were not finite.’ It is the most intimate chapter in all this book of 
the heart :— 


“Year by year their love deepened. I know of no love like theirs ; it was, in 
truth, a flame. ... How could she tell what she was to him? He could not 
tell her what words fail to tell. But she knew her own heart; she heard it in 
those silences where women listen... . They turned the same way, not know- 
ing it. How could they know, being blind? Blind children they were. He 
feared the flame would consume them. She feared it would consume itself. 
Therein lay the bitterness. But for her, being a woman, the depths were deeper. 
He had his dreams. .. . When, at last, the end came—a strange, a tragic, an 
almost incredible end, perhaps, for love did not veer, and passion was not slain, 
but translated to a starry dream, and every sweet and lovely intercourse was 
theirs still—the suffering was too great to be borne... . She loved to the edge 
of death by will. Will can control the mortal things of love. She put her frail 
strength into the balance, then her memories, then her dreams. At the last she 
had already put all in the balance, all but her soul. That, too, she had now put 
there. ... They lived long after this great change; but that came to her no 
more which had gone. For him, he grew slowly to understand a love more great 
than his. His had not known the innermost flame—that is pure fire.”’ 


The spectator of this extraordinary soul’s tragedy loses much by 
having it reduced to its elements. It is a mystery, of which some 
inkling is given in those subtle lines of a metaphysical poem that 
used to be attributed to Shakespeare :— 
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** So they lov’d, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one: 
Two distincts, division none: 
Number there in love was slain.’’ 


But Love’s Martyr, in this different way of love, and as a result of 
the breaking by one of its two actors of some occult, but imperious 
spiritual law—brings us this mysterious sequel—that while for her, 
who was most the Martyr, there was a Death-in-life, for him there 
was a new deliverance of the second self which has soul, will, and 
imagination apart from the ordinary self of body, mind, and sense. 

Having brought us thus far on the road, it is easy for the 
fashioner of these things to carry us on to the top and crest of her 
mount of vision. Itis but a step in fact from the “ Distant Country ” 
to the “ Divine Adventure.” The last words of the passage quoted 
above become the refrain of the extended parable also, which leaves 
the mystery of love—love, that is, between man and woman—and 
turns to the mystery of life and death. It is written with a solemn 
tenderness, an eloquence of the heart, such as could only come to a 
writer who had known the burden of the heart’s desire and bitter loss, 
and the rest. There is little or nothing in it of the early manner of 
the writer. The old glut of images has been eased ; the early excess 
of fantasy, that fury of the pen, which hurled words like stones at 
every image, everything described, that too urgent originality, have 
given way to the reticence and the calm of other planes of thought. 

It is to The Divine Adventure, then, as was suggested at the opening 
of these pages, that one has to turn for the fruition of the Gaelic tree 
of mystery, which was first set in Pharais. It is the grave dispas- 
sionate sequel to those legends of love’s passion and fury, and 
consolation in the natural world. It would never have been written, 
had they not been written first ; had they not been filled in particular 
with the emotion, which has been po‘nted out in them, of the woman’s 
love, and life-in-death, and restless seeking for symbols to express 
herself, her earthly sorrows, her spiritual aspiration. Its accent is 
like little in the familiar voice of literature, though once and again it 
might recall to Cymric ears that of an old mystic, Morgan Llwyd, 
where he says, discoursing of Paradise with the voice of Lazarus: 
“My natural life was put out like a candle or as if one did fall asleep 
into sensible visions of the night. I found myself full of thoughts, 
but very quiet, having no lust, or will, or motion of my own.” 

But poor Morgan Llwyd, a poet born out of time to a harsh birth- 
right, set the edge of his imagination against the beauty of the visible 
and revealed world. It is a truer mysticism which holds with the 
writer of The Divine Adventure that the soul has to learn to become 
“one with the wind and the grass and with all that lives and moves ; 
to take its life from the root of the body, and its green life from the 
mind, and its flower and fragrance from what it may of itself obtain, 
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not only from this world, but from its own dews, its own rainbows, dawn 
stars and evening stars.” In this way the Body becomes the friend, 
and not as with the ascetics, the clog and foul garment, of the Soul. 

The old mysticism, Catholic or Puritan, was often shadowed by the 
old asceticism; and the last word of the old asceticism went to the 
decrying and misconceiving of the beauty and wonder of the Woman, 
a word whose echo we have heard, indeed, in the corridors of a 
different philosophy as lately as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. The 
new mysticism, as it lurks in these fables and parables of a neo- 
Celtic dreamer, is more human. It is filled and quickened to life by 
the imagination of Woman’s earthly and Spiritual Beauty, her Divine 
and natural Mystery—whether it be a St. Bride of the Isles, ora 
Sorcha dying in the bitterest way of Motherhood. It is in a more 
tender sense of Nature, as seen through the eyes of a Woman’s 
longing, and in the vision of Motherhood, that it gains its emotion, 
and finds its spiritual key to the interpretation of the revealed world. 
Whether it is to serve as the vision of the older mystics has served— 
whether it, in its turn, is to gain or to suffer from its attempt to expand 
the natural imagery into the supernatural—it is yet far too early to 
say. In the writings of Miss Fiona Macleod, if it has urged at times 
a too strenuous impulse toward figurative thought, it has tended both 
to vivify to marvellous new life, and to distort a little, at last, the 
beautiful mythology of the ancient Gaelic world ; and this alike in the 
romantic memory and in the spiritual recall of its heroes and saints, 
and its fateful, beautiful women. 

But this is to do an injustice, in the end, to a rare imagination, 
whose working it is more easy to wonder at than altogether to under- 
stand. It is well to remember that the writer of Pharais and 
The Mountain Lovers, The Laughter of Peterkin, and the Barbaric 
Tales, and the writer of many of the rhymes and so-called runes which 
fill the pages of In the Hills of Dream, would count as a poet and 
tale-writer of great originality if there were no other claim to make. 
Lately too, the Stage Society made an interesting attempt, without, 
perhaps, quite understanding all the difficulties of it, to put on the 
stage of the Globe Theatre Miss Macleod’s play and refrain of the 
House of Usna; which suggests again that her aims are not to end 
only in allegory and in subtle Essays of the Soul. But Love and 
Death, Destiny and the Fear of Death, were the burden too of this 
s‘age-fantasy of Concobar and the Joss of Deirdre the Beautiful. 
Great emotions were its men; passions and cries on the wind were its 
women. And when Duach spoke to Concobar, “O King, there is no 
evil done upon the world that the wind does not bring back to the 
feet of him who made it,” the hearer could not fail to hear in it the 
accent, full of fate and disaster, that he had heard in Darthool and 
the Sons of Usna, and to feel that the search for a dramatic form was 
not likely to alter much the imagination of the writer. 
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And as for attempting to penetrate the other mystery, which 
seems at intervals to have troubled the polite detectives of literature, 
the secret of the writer’s personality, that would be as out of place 
here, as it is, after all, unnecessary. Enough if we know that these 
dreams and fables of Iona and the western isles were not concocted 
in Kensington, but are authentic in the sense that they have the salt 
airs that the Achannas tasted genuinely blowing through their keen 
pages. 


’ 


‘IT have no liking,” wrote their author in a letter once, “for personal pub- 
licity. My writings are for the unknown public, not myself. . . . My life is 
mainly spent in the Western Highlands and Isles, and save for a week or so now 
and again in Edinburgh, I am never in towns which depress me beyond words, 
and which I care for only for the music that I can hear there. For the rest, I 
was born more than athousand years ago, in the remote region of Gaeldom known 
as the Hills of Dream. There I have lived the better part of my life; my father’s 
name was Romance, and that of my mother was Dream.’’ 


How the isles of this heritor of the old Gaelic spirit have furnished 
her region in art, we have seen. It would be harder to discover 
the process by which that region, undergoing a sea change, became 
like the other Pharais in the vision of St. Martin, where he “ saw 
flowers that sounded,” and “ heard notes that shone.”” One ends, as one 
began, in paying tribute to the charm and natural magic, the beauty, 
the genius indeed, of her writings, and in trying to point to what may 
come to be accepted as their last errand and effect. This done, their 
account may best make its pause at this strange passage in the essay 
on “Iona,” which it is hardly fair to take from its context, but 
which appears to be the natural ending, figuratively presented, of the 
essayist’s quest of those things, importunate and profound, whose 
symbol in older romance was the High Mystery of the Holy Grail :— 


‘It is commonly said that, if he would be heard, none should write in advance 
of his times. That, I do not believe. Only, it does not matter how few listen. 
I believe that we are close upon a great and deep spiritual change ; I believe a 
new redemption is even now conceived of the Divine Spirit in the human heart, 
that is itself as a woman, broken in dreams and yet sustained in faith, patient 
long-suffering, looking towards home. I believe that though the Reign of Peace 
may be yet a long way off, it is drawing near ; and that Who shall save us anew 
shall come divinely as a Woman . . . but whether through mortal birth, or as an 
i:mortal breathing upon our souls, none can yet know. 

“Sometimes I dream of the old prophecy that Christ shall come again upon 
Jona ; and of that later prophecy which foretells, now as the Bride of Christ, now 
as the Daughter of God, now as the Divine Spirit embodied through mortal birth 
in a Man—the coming of a new Presence and Power; and dream that this may 
be upon lona, so that the little Gaelic island may become as the little Syrian 
Bethlehem. But more wise it is to dream, not of hallowed ground, but of the 
hallowed gardens of the soul, wherein She shall appear white and radiant. Or 
that, upon the hills, where we are wandered, the Shepherdess shall call us 
home.”’ 


Ernest Ruys. 
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PAUL KRUGER. 
SOME SCENES AND TRAITS. 


Peasant, millionaire, rebel, autocrat, lay-preacher, filibuster, 
visionary, and statesman, Paul Kruger is easily the most interesting 
figure of a President now living. Some have gone back from the 
generation of McKinley and Loubet to compare him with the great 
dead, and have likened Oom Paul to Old Abe. That is very super- 
ficial. In so far as the issues of Secession and Slavery have touched 
South Africa—and they are both there—Kruger figures not on 
Lincoln’s side, but on the other. He is an arch “ Secesher,” and the 
farthest possible from an Abolitionist. He has the piety and the 
humour, though both grimmer and less sunny than Lincoln’s; he has 
the shrewdness, only shading rather into cunning; he has the 
earnestness of character, the sense of a call, the unquailing fortitude, 
past all cavil; but alas! he has not the moral fastidiousness, the 
rigorously clean hands, the unbreathed-on name of Abraham Lincoln, 
In Kruger, as in his rival Cecil Rhodes, there are flaws that must 
make a thoughtful contemporary hesitate to canonise either among 
the really great. Posterity may or may not stop for such flaws. 
Its verdict will depend, perhaps, more on the relative permanence 
of the two men’s life-work, which to contemporaries it is not given 
to know. But whether or not we dub Kruger great, we must allow 
him, no whit less than his rival, many qualities of greatness. Huge 
self-confidence, contempt for ease, unflagging devotion to an aim, 
tyrannous command over men, and that remorseless persistence that 
goes far to command events—these are qualities of greatness, and 
these are common to Rhodes and Kruger. The Boer adds a half- 
religious, half-racial fanaticism, which fits him to die for a dream as 
the Khalifa and his Emirs died on their sheep-skins. His patriotism 
is as genuine as his piety; but it is as narrow. A Continental 
writer described the armed Transvaal as the Prussia of South Africa, 
and indeed Kruger has many traits in common with Bismarck. He 
is much more like Bismarck than like Lincoln. 

I have had the good fortune to enjoy more than one talk with 
President Kruger on matters near his heart. The frame of the old 
athlete was already bowed and unknit by these later sedentary years, 
which told their tale in sallow face and the flaccid droop under the 
eyes. Charm of manner or dignity there was none. The little gross 
peasant ways, which have been described and over-described, at. first 
distracted attention. The voice, down in some growling depths, was 
grudging, almost morose, till a vein of feeling was struck, when it 
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became voluble and explosive. But I never doubted that in this 
hard, shrewd old gentleman in rusty broadcloth, fiercely gesticulating 
with his pipe, I had before me one of the few really significant and 
forceful personalities of our time; and that I should look back to 
these reminiscences one day, if I lived, much as I look back to con- 
versations I was fortunate enough to have with Gladstone or with 
Parnell. It was a privilege. 

The Kruger family in South Africa was founded by a German 
from Berlin, who was shipped out by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany early in the eighteenth century to grow cabbages for its ships 
at the Cape house of call. Illiberal laws and a stubborn breed 
enabled the Cape Dutch to digest their foreign immigrants very 
thoroughly. The language of even the large batch of Huguenot 
French, whose names and handsome looks are stamped all over South 
Africa, was crushed in one generation. Krugers have married Dutch 
women; and the long Dutch fiddle-face, the uncompromisingly 
prosaic Dutch features, have had it all their own way in the scion 
who has made the German name famous. 

Paul Kruger, who has been once in his life a British official, was 
born a British subject. That was in 1825—ten years after Waterloo 
and nine after the final cession of the Cape to England. His father 
was a frontier grazier. On the frontiers it was a question of the 
usual frontier incidents between whites and tribal savages; with 
cattle-stealing, free shooting, and mutual charges of atrocities. The 
frontier grazier, who had been allowed to call a tract of country his 
farm, was used to receiving no proper protection from Government, 
and it was too much when finally Government hampered him in the 
reprisals which were his way of protecting himself. The result was 
that curious migration into the regions beyond which no writ ran, 
known as the Great Trek. It cost the British Government, first to 
last, the secession of over a thousand families; and among them 
the Krugers. 

And so it came about that, soon after the British Emancipation Act, 
and about the time that Queen Victoria came to the throne as a girl 
of eighteen, Paul Kruger, a boy of eleven, was tramping beside his 
father’s wagon across the uplands of what is now the Free State, 
pushing ever slowly northward. As the parties gradually spread into 
what are now the Free State, Natal, and the Transvaal, some settling 
here, some there, as a tract of country might take their fancy, they 
again and again had to fight for their lives. Once some hundreds 
of men, women, and children were surprised and massacred. It may 
seem a wonder that this was not the ultimate fate of all. What 
saved them was hitting upon the /aagers, a word now familiar to all 
the world; and the battle of Vechtkop, where this device won its 
first great triumph, was a scene in which the Kruger family, in- 
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cluding the boy Paul, took part. It must be one of the most 
memorable in his life. 

In a square made by lashing some fifty wagons end to end, as 
many farmers, with their wives and families, awaited the attack 
(they say) of 5,000 Matabele warriors. The Boer wagon, in which 
the families lived and carried all they had, was massively built, such 
as only a long span of oxen could draw, and covered with a great 
tent or tilt. There was good shelter in the square against assegais, 
which, though hurled in clouds, could only fall in the middle, and 
the interstices were well strengthened against a charge of naked 
men by bushes of the thorny mimosa. The men and boys manned 
the wagons and fired, not as soldiers fire, but as hunters; the 
women, close behind, kept reloading for them. Again and again the 
enveloping mass of black warriors flung itself on the laager, only to 
be choked off by its own dead. The Boer marksmanship had been 
learnt in a good, because a hard, school. Ammunition was precious. 
Young Kruger, for instance, was accustomed to herd his father’s 
sheep in a land of wild beasts, and had always been expected to 
bring home game in proportion to any powder he had burnt. After 
terrible loss, the Matabele army drew off, and the farmers, who 
declare that they lost in the laager but two men, sang psalms of 
thanksgiving, as well they might. 

Paul Kruger was twelve years old at Vechtkop. At thirteen he 
was present at a slaughter grim and great, which gave the name 
to the Bloed River, where the emigrants wreaked vengeance for 
treachery upon thousands of Zulus. At fourteen, Paul, now con- 
sidered a man and properly in the fighting line, took part in a 
punitive invasion of the Matabele, which chased them headlong out 
of the Transvaal to find new homes farther north. Such experiences 
in his teens were sure to leave their mark on the man. The Great 
Trek was a school for heroes, but hardly for philanthropists. 

There is no doubt that the dealings of the Boers with native races 
whom they found in their Land of Promise were but too faithfully 
modelled on the Old Testament precedent of the chosen people’s 
dealings with Midianites or Gibeonites. The more ferocious passages 
of Exodus were ever on their lips, and were applied with fidelity. 
Paul Kruger had part responsibility in the most notorious of all 
these scenes—the terrible affair of the extermination of the tribe of 
Makapan. A Boer against whom the natives had a long grudge, 
and by some accounts a just one, fell at last into Makapan’s hands : 
his family were butchered, and he, horrible to tell, was flayed alive. 
In retribution, a command of Boers contrived to seal Makapan and 
all his people up in some large subterranean caves to which they 
fled. The Boers gradually built up almost every outlet, and for 
three weeks kept watch at the few holes that remained unstopped. 
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Within, the men, women, and children had no water; and as one 
after another was driven out by thirst, the watching Boers shot 
them down toa man. Of the fate of the women and children the 
story says only that they died after lapping water. When at last 
the Boers forced their way in, they were driven back by the stench 
of the corpses of those whom thirst had killed; those who fell at 
the cave mouth by Boer bullets numbered 900. Commandant Paul 
Kruger showed distinguished courage in rescuing under fire the body 
of a wounded comrade. 

In all the troubles of those times Paul Kruger is found pushing 
to the front. His name crops up in the record, like a stormy petrel, 
wherever the tale is of turbulent and high-handed action, whether 
against natives, missionaries, or fellow-emigrants. At sixteen he 
was already Field Cornet of Potchefstroom, which shows that by the 
rough standards of the place and time the lad was already judged a 
man among men. Not many years later he became a commandant. 
By an irony of fate, the characters in which history first shows us 
the future President are those of an “ Uitlander,” a reformer, and a 
raid-maker. In a sense, all the ‘“ voortrekkers” began as “ Uit- 
landers,’ newcomers from outside, for they had to supplant and 
dispossess the blacks. But Paul Kruger was for some time an “ Uit- 
lander” in the Transvaal in a closer meaning. His family was not 
of the earliest batch, and those who came in before and managed 
affairs through a volksraad held at Lydenburg, were not disposed to 
share power or authority with later arrivals 

The sequel was two, at one time practically three, republican 
establishments, each with its own president and officers, and each 
freely proclaiming the other “rebel.” Presently the faction of 
Marthinus Pretorius, whose right-hand officer was Commandant 
Paul Kruger, now a man of thirty, attempted a bold stroke. This 
was nothing short of annexing the Free State. The Free State 
Government declined the proposed “union.” Thereupon Pretorius, 
with a strong command, made an armed raid across the Vaal, and 
prepared to march on Bloemfontein. President Boshoff called out 
his burghers, and marched to repel the raiders. He encountered 
them at a stream called the Rhenoster; and at this Rubicon, des- 
tined never to be crossed, the two forces sat down on opposite banks, 
and for three hours thought things over. Meanwhile one Schoeman, 
commandant of one of the districts in the Transvaal, impartially 
proclaimed “ rebels” by the arch-rebel Pretorius, tried to organise a 
joint attack on Pretorius in the rear. The game was up. From 
the ranks of the raiders issued a stalwart, grave young man bearing 
a white flag, and crossed the river to parley. It was Paul Kruger. 
And after peace was made, it was Kruger again who did much to 
secure amnesty for such Free Staters as Pretorius had induced to 
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join him—the Johannesburgers of his Jameson Raid, so to speak. 
The sentences for “treason,” one of them a capital sentence, were 
reduced at Mr. Kruger’s pleading to petty fines; for in those days 
he had a firm grip of the truth that sedition is sometimes the duty 
of a good citizen. 

It would take too long to detail how, soon after the Free State 
Raid, the Transvaal came to be given over for some years to civil 
war between Paul Kruger and Schoeman, with whom that affair left 
the Pretorius party a score to settle. Kruger and Schoeman were 
both commandants and raised forces of burghers, and marched and 
counter-marched and chased each other in and out of the villages 
which served as semi-capitals in a very free and buccaneering 
manner. Kruger was oftener the chaser than the chased; but not 
always. Once his force was surrounded by a body calling itself 
“The Army of the People,” and Kruger, escaping by the skin of his 
teeth, fled into the Free State. Broadly we may say that the 
Transvaal, from soon after Kruger’s thirtieth year to about his 
fortieth, was an administrative chaos, with revolts, arrests, rescues, 
faction rampant, and recurrent civil war; that Kruger took almost 
from the first a bold and commanding part; and that he emerged at 
the end as commandant-general. 

In this capacity, a few years later, he was sent to put downa 
native revolt in the large northern district of Zoutpansberg. But 
years of disorder had sapped the civic sense in the Transvaal 
burghers. They declined to answer the call; there was lawless 
action among the whites who were in the disturbed districts; and 
Commandant-General Kruger, refusing to attack with an inadequate 
force, abandoned the prosperous little settlement of Schoemansdal, 
with its district, to the natives. The prestige of the Republic was 
hard hit; but the fact is, that the period of unlicensed turbulence 
was now yielding to one of a curious apathy and national paralysis, 
during which even the strong man Kruger was rather under a cloud. 
Pretorius was now supposed to be President of a united Transvaal ; 
but he fell, over an arbitration in which the Republic had the bad 
luck to lose. The burghers decided to repudiate the award; to do 
so, they had to repudiate the President who had submitted the case. 
Kruger, then not quite fifty, was passed over for the presidency ; the 
factions agreed that there was something rotten in the State of Den- 
mark, and they must import some educated clever man from outside. 
They took (Heaven knows why !) a Dutch clergyman who was being 
heresy-hunted by the Cape Synod ; and so began the presidency of the 
unlucky T. F. Burgers, who soon found all his enlightened schemes 
and dreams of a great modern republic checkmated by the opposi- 
tion of a party of which Paul Kruger—supplanting Piet Joubert, 
once Acting President, who thereupon left public life for two years 
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and sulked on his farm—came more and more to be the representa- 
tive. Kruger was made Vice-President; and no contrast could be 
sharper or more typical than that which he and his chief presented. 

Burgers handled the pen, Kruger the gun. Burgers was profuse 
and quixotic, Kruger acquisitive and practical. Burgers was an 
agnostic; Kruger was a “ Dopper.” Burgers had imbibed culture 
and modernity at Utrecht University; Kruger could painfully 
write his name. The republicanism of Burgers was as ambi- 
tious, patriotic, and independent as anybody’s: at first it was as 
anti-English ; but it was a republicanism of railways, of education, 
of national solvency, and immigration and development. Kruger’s 
conception of the State, then as ever, envisaged one race only and 
one class only—his own. Burgers was full of ardour and enthusi- 
astic impulse, but he craved for sympathy; he lacked staying power; 
he easily despaired. Kruger, once aroused, knew an even deeper 
ardour, a more flaming passion; but he had also the callous nerves 
of the camp, the power to wait and tire men out, and a will that 
closed upon its object with a grip of steel. 

Burgers, with all his gifts, was not the right man to rouse the 
demoralised Boers to their duty. With a Kruger on the other side 
his failure was pitiably certain. So the drift towards bankruptcy 
and helplessness went on till the Transvaal became the by-word 
and danger of South Africa. British annexation seemed to many 
patriotic men the only way to avert both disgrace and ruin. It was 
petitioned for by nearly half the burghers, and when it was pro- 
claimed in 1877, it was greeted with public rejoicings by the 
townsmen and gloomily acquiesced in in the country. 

In the light of after events, it seems strange to think of Paul 
Kruger as a British annexationist. Yet it is Paul Kruger, more than 
anybody, that Burgers bitterly blames for the collapse. Kruger 
was determined to oust Burgers from the presidency, and he em- 
bodied in himself every prejudice of the ignorant and turbulent 
back-country Boers against Burgers’ progressive notions. ‘“ God’s 
blessing does not rest on it,” was Mr. Kruger’s passive verdict on 
the Sekukuni fiasco; and his adherents spread the view that God’s 
blessing could not rest on any undertaking of the State under a 
President who, it was whispered, did not believe in literal inspira- 
tion. 

The educated Hollanders whom Burgers had imported for the civil 
service were horrified, on their part, at the idea of the State falling 
into the control of Kruger. But Kruger had with him the men 
away on the veldt. His party encouraged the starving out of the 
Burgers Government by refusal to pay taxes, which made the State 
insolvent; and it even, according to Burgers’ explicit charges, 
intrigued with the English annexation party until the Government 
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fell—and the Republic with it. Thus “British interference gota 
strong support from the Boers themselves,” wrote the broken-hearted 
Burgers, “and from their chief leaders, P. Kruger, who had betrayed 
me, after promising me his and his party’s support.” 

It is told that sons of Kruger were conspicuous among those who gave 
the British Commissioner an effusive public welcome. It is certain that 
the Kruger who was sent to England to protest a month after the 
annexation was a half-hearted figure compared to the resolute patriot 
of two later missions, and left an impression of gradual acquiescence. 
Poor Burgers, who had spent his all, accepted a pension from the 
British Administration. Kruger, yielding to a temptation which 
Joubert was proof against, accepted office under the British Adminis- 
tration, and ultimately resigned because he was refused an increase 
of salary. Had he got the increase, would Mr. Kruger have been 
drawing a modest competence to-day asa Royal British official in 
an unrevolted Transvaal, instead of £8,000 a year as President of 
the South African Republic? If so, the refusal of Mr. Kruger’s 
‘rise’? was one of the dearest economies ever practised. But no; 
history looks deeper than that. Forces were at work, blunders and 
mischances which need not be gone over again here, to change the 
sulky acquiescence of the men on the veldt into active discontent. 
Revolt and war were brewing; and revolt and war were bound to 
bring to the front Paul Kruger. The Dopper party looked to him, 
and not in vain. He threw himself into the gathering movement ; 
was again a member of a mission of protest to England; and when 
at last the storm burst, though personal jealousies were appeased by 
naming a triumvirate, which included Joubert, as the Provisional 
Government, Kruger’s will soon dominated the others. In the brief 
and brilliant campaign of 1881 Joubert commanded, but Kruger 
held the reins of government; and when the fruits of success were 
garnered, Kruger naturally became President, and Joubert had to 
satisfy himself with the office of Commandant-General. 

Mr. Kruger became President of the restored Republic in 1883, 
and he is still firm in the saddle. Once only did Joubert succeed in 
shaking him seriously. This was at the election of 1893, and the 
means by which Mr. Kruger met and crushed the danger are more 
creditable to his strength of character than to his scrupulousness. 
It was known that the contest would be close. At the same time 
elections for the Raad were in progress ; and here, too, it was known 
that the adherents of Joubert would get a Raad majority. But Mr. 
Kruger did not forget the advantage of being in possession, and so, 
in the French phrase, “making the elections.” He had the polling 
officers and local officials, and he had the existing Raad. Under the 
looseness of Transvaal administrative machinery, irregularities and 
objections are discoverable everywhere when once officialdom chooses 
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to become vigilant, and then the ultimate decision of these nice 
points rests by law with the Raad. In other words, if Mr. Kruger’s 
officials did their part, Joubert’s candidates would be thrown on the 
judicial mercy of Mr. Kruger’s Raad; and, pending the settlement, 
Joubert’s own election would be scrutineered by the same safe body. 

The point was everywhere seized with a zeal and harmony which 
testified to the presiding will. Where a Joubert and a Kruger can- 
didate ran each other close, the Krugerite local official would see that 
the dead walked and polled, rather than let (in Samuel Johnson’s 
phrase) “the Whig dogs get the best of it.’ Where the Joubert 
man’s majority was too heavy to be got over, some flimsy objection 
could still be lodged by his opponent, the defeated Krugerite sitting 
member; and then the latter continued to sit till the Krugerite Raad 
should have dealt with the objection. That is the law, “and,” said 
Mr. Kruger solemnly, ‘before all things we must respect the law.” 
By this means the chief Joubertites were excluded, or kept waiting: 
till the Raad had scrutineered as between Mr. Kruger himself and 
his rival for the presidency. According to the Joubert party, Joubert 
was really elected quite easily. But the votes were examined and 
re-examined with scrupulous care; three or four announcements were 
made, and with each poor Joubert’s vote dwindled. Mr. Kruger 
was at last declared elected by a respectable majority. Joubert’s 
party in the country was furious, and proposed to take up arms. 
Already once in Transvaal history had the same charge of cheating 
at a presidential election led to civil war. But Joubert lost heart. 
In a conversation which I had with the old Commandant-General, 
two years later, he used these words: “It was a wrong, an un- 
righteousness. But I would not commit another wrong and 
unrighteousness on my part by shedding blood.” 

Would Mr. Kruger, if the positions had been reversed, have 
stopped for that scruple? To judge by his past, certainly not. It 
was idle for Joubert to stand up to him, and he has never done so 
seriously since. Mr. Kruger forthwith strengthened his position 
by a favourite expedient, which is flat against the constitution and 
has more than once embroiled him with the generally submissive 
Raad—that of creating new offices in the executive and appointing 
henchmen thereto. In this case the new office was that of minute- 
keeper to the Council, with a handsome salary and a vote which just 
secured an anti-Joubert majority in that august body. The man for 
the new office was the local magistrate who had jockeyed out of his 
election the leader of the Joubert party in the Raad. In illustration 
of Mr. Kruger’s working of the class system, it may be added that it 
was this same henchman’s son who was recently thrust upon the 
bench in the teeth of a general protest from the Bar, and who pre- 
sided in what is known as the Edgar case. 
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The events of Mr. Kruger’s continuous terms of presidency from 
1883 till now are well enough known. The attempts to play off 
Germany against England, to get a seaport, to block British expan- 
sion northward, to shut off the Cape from Transvaal trade—these 
have been failures. But there have been notable successes: the 
securing of the watered-down Convention of 1884, the expansion of 
the Republic frontiers, in defiance of that Convention, by the agency 
of filibusters, and Mr. Kruger’s admirable handling of the crisis of 
1895-6, when once the cards were placed in his hands by Dr. Jameson’s 
absurd attempt to apply the filibustering method on the other 
side. As for the subsequent use or abuse of the vantage thus gained, 
and the plans for absorbing the Free State and for setting up as an 
“independent sovereign state” the African Power: these are now 
on their trial, and will not be discussed here. I confine myself to 
impressing Mr. Kruger’s personal responsibility for two much-criti- 
cised features of the period: its corruption, and its anti-Uitlander 
policy. 

Of the concession system, in which centres half the corruption of 
the Transvaal, Mr. Kruger has been the main pillar. He is himself, 
as we have seen, practically the executive, which chooses the lucky 
concessionnaires, To secure the Raad without securing him is, for a 
concessionnaire, useless; in the opposite case he has often used his 
executive position to commit and coerce the Raad. Some of his 
strongest speeches have been devoted to screening and prolonging 
the worst of the concessions—those in which the concessionnaires rob 
the revenue as much as they rob the miner or consumer. His own 
son-in-law, and for some time secretary, was allowed to share in 
these good things, and apparently sell the decisions which Mr. 
Kruger controls; and once, when the Raad kicked at this young 
man’s acquisition, by use of a departmental secret, of a Johannes- 
burg site where some technical flaw had made the tenure doubtful, 
the President saw to it that the Government should require that site 
for a coolie location, and expropriated his son-in-law at £25,000 
compensation. When it came out about certain presents accepted 
by legislators from concessionnaires, it was the President who spoke 
in defence of such spoiling of the Egyptians, and said he “saw no 
harm” in it; so that if men misconstrue the large fortune that the 
present President is known to have acquired himself, it is only by 
assuming the private example from the public precept. The secret 
service funds are another shady corner of the Transvaal; and it is a 
son of the President’s—and an ill-reputed son—who is trusted with 
disbursing large sums of which “the receipts” (he explains) “ are 
always torn up,” and who appears in one of the late blue books as 
suborning conspiracy evidence in the canteens of Pretoria which 
should implicate the British officials, “as that will strengthen my 
father’s hand ”’ (at the Conference), 
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But enough on this subject. It is a wart in the portrait, and a 
disconcerting one to the painter, for it throws askew an expression 
which would otherwise, on the whole, be grand and rugged. In this 
Kruger is a Verulam, rather than a Cromwell. 

A great President might have made a great republic by fusing 
the older with the newer immigrants. A President who failed to 
rise to this larger conception might yet long have kept the busy 
newcomers apathetic about politics by giving them an administra- 
tion that would be good for business. Mr. Kruger’s Government 
has adopted neither policy. It is told of Paul Kruger in the early 
days that when oxen were scarce on the Reestenburg farm he used 
to harness natives to his plough. Whether fact or legend, that 
gives us in a picture his policy toward white “ Uitlanders.” Kruger 
succeeded for some years in harnessing the Englishman(the American, 
too) to the plough of the Boer. The Englishman in the Republic, 
like the Kaffirs, was an evil, but one which could be turned to account. 
You must stand over the Kaffir with a hide-whip ; and over Johannes- 
burg you stand with a fort mounting Krupp quick-firers. The 
Boer wanted revenue, State aid (which, in one shape or another, one 
in every three burghers has received), salaries and pickings for 
favoured clans, and arms of the latest pattern. The problem was, 
how to give the “ Uitlander”’ free play enough to get all these desir- 
able things out of his exertions, while yet keeping all governing 
power in Boer hands. Paul Kruger’s key to this problem was 
simple. It was the Boer rifle. 

Mr. Kruger has been the strongest and most impassioned advocate 
of every one of the reactionary laws by which the Volksraad hedged 
in the franchise, till the door once open to every one-year’s resident 
—‘we make no difference so far as burgher rights are concerned,” 
as Mr. Kruger assured the British Commissioners at the after- 
Majuba peace-making—was at last locked against any self-respecting 
“ Uitlander,”’ no matter how long he had lived and worked in the 
land, and even against the sons there born to him. 

Mr. Kruger has a Bismarckian gift for coining blunt and pictur- 
esque phrases. He expresses himself naturally in homely figures 
taken from animal life and the farm. There are scores of these 
speeches which etch with vividness his attitude towards the “Uit- 
lander” claim. Select persons who were “ trusty ”’—that is, known to 
his Pretorian guard and guaranteed to vote in a certain way—he has 
often spoken of admitting. But the community as a whole—never ! 
In one of the best known debates on the question he compared the 
rising tide of immigrants to dirty water held back by a dam from 
mixing with the clean—a bold metaphor for Transvaal burghers. 
If the turbid flood rose higher—why, he would build the wall higher. 


In the same speech he was driving the State coach, and the “ Uit- 
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janders” clamoured to be taken up. ‘ There is no fear of us 
upsetting the coach,” he represented them as pleading, “ for we 
should then be overturning ourselves and our possessions as well as 
you.” “ Yes,” Kruger makes himself reply, “ but you might snatch 
the reins from me and drive away. I don’t want to go.” “Their 
rights !” he sneered, on the publication of a reform manifesto. “Yes, 
they'll get them—over my dead body!” And to a deputation from 
Johannesburg: ‘Go back, and tell your people, never, never !—and 
now let the storm burst.” And to another, when the word “protest” 
or “insist ’’ was used: “ Protest! insist! What’s the use of that ? 
I have the guns.” “ Wait till the tortoise puts out its head,” he 
told some burghers who were alarmed by talk of a revolt brewing. 
“We'll soon cut it off then.” 

From Mr. Kruger’s lifelong point of view, all this is consistent and 
intelligible. What would be inconsistent and unintelligible, and a 
breach of solemn pledges to his people, would be any consent on his 
part to swamp that people by a population of other races, as the 
diplomacy of the Transvaal, preceding its ultimatum, pretended to 
do. That was pretence only. The reality is to be read in all Mr. 
Kruger’s past acts, and in his words at the Bloemfontein Conference, 
when Sir Alfred Milner put forward proposals involving, not the 
immediate, not the certain, but the probable ultimate loss of a 
monopoly of power by the Dutch-speaking graziers: ‘It would be 
worse than annexation.” ‘We might as well throw up the 
Republic.”” Independence shared with the other classes and other 
white races would be “independence lost.” So Mr. Kruger said, and 
so he has ever genuinely felt. To speak to him of the young Republic 
being made great and populous by wave on wave of new blood from 
Europe, like the United States, is like promising him a future life 
merged in Nirvana. When he thinks of his fatherland, the inspiring 
thought no more embraces the English-speakers who have followed 
the Boers thither than the Kaffirs who were there before them. It 
does not even embrace the South African Dutch generally, as he has 
bluntly shown his Cape kinsmen by his policy towards their railways, 
their products, and their young men, ousted by more pliant clerks 
from Holland. Nay, even among the Transvaal Boers themselves 
the circle is narrowed when it comes to be a question of the sovereign 
will of the people and of deciding who the people really are, as the 
election affairs of 1893 showed. Boers who are not “ faithful to the 
country ’—to Dopperdom, to the Kruger clan and policy—do not 
count. In short, the “land and folk” for which Paul Kruger has 
lived, and for which he would die, means really a few thousands of 
families of Franco-Dutch extraction, speaking a Dutch patois, all 
either cattle-keepers or officials, or both, and largely interconnected 
by ties of marriage, of religious sectarianism, and of political patronage. 
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The groove of such a patriotism may seem strangely narrow—it is 
intense in proportion. 

Paul Kruger is a visionary: what is his vision? It is of a sort 
of oligarchic theocracy, with Paul Kruger as its Melchisedek, priest, 
and king in one. He sees the faithful sitting each under his own 
gum.-tree, on his own stoep, and as far as his eye ranges that is his 
own farm, and his cattle are on a score of hills. The young men 
are stalwart, great hunters before the Lord, and the young women 
are grossly built and fruitful. And to each farm there is a made 
road and a dam, and the stranger in the land pays for the same. 
The stranger keeps to himself in the city, and is more or less godless, 
for he is not of the chosen in the Promised Land. But he gives no 
trouble, for he is “well disposed,”’ and looks to the Raad for his laws 
in due season. The burgher has his Kaffirs, who do his work; but 
they are not cruelly used, because they obey. The sons of the soil 
are not too much educated, because that spoils an Afrikander ; but 
enough so to be able to hold all offices of State, that these may be 
purged of the Hollander and the German, no less than the accursed 
English or “ English-hearted Afrikander.”” And the nations of the 
earth come vying the one with the other for favours, Germany and 
France and England, all on the one footing. 

And above all sits Paul Kruger, father of his people, dwelling in 
the house that the concessionnaire Nellmapins gave him, wealthy but 
thrifty, living as simply as he used to live on the farm, save that 
sheep’s head—and—trotters comes round somewhat oftener. And 
the judges come to him to know how they shall judge, and the Raad 
members to know what laws they shall make; and on Sundays all 
come to the little chapel near to hear him expound the Word of God 
and the truth as set forth by the Separatist Reformed Brethren. 
And there is peace in the earth. And it is flat, and the sun goes 
round it. 


F. Epmunp GaArreETT. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND A NATIONAL CABINET. 


On one side of statesmanship at least, in political imagination and 
diplomatic aptitude, Lord Rosebery is the most brilliant personality 
in Europe next to the German Emperor. The qualities were never 
more needed, and there was never less prospect of seeing them placed 
at the service of the country by the ordinary action of the party- 
system. What shall we do with him? The near event which will 
mark a memorable break in the old order of public life has ceased 
to be whispered in the penetralia of politics and society, and is 
hardly concealed from the confidences of the vulgar. There can be 
no indecency in discussing what is carried with more or less discretion 
by Ministers in their talk abroad. It is the intention of Lord Salis- 
bury to retire at the next General Election, and the dissolution cannot 
be long deferred. Lord Beaconsfield’s mistake in waiting a year too 
long is enough to prevent a repetition. Majorities, like rose-buds, 
are to be gathered while we may. In any case, the appeal to the 
constituencies is not expected to be later than November, and may 
possibly be as early as July. There can be no doubt as to the 
result at either date. The swing of the pendulum will be suspended 
for the first time since 1868. The present political generation will 
make the experiment it has never made before, of continuing a 
Ministry in office for a second term. The Liberal Party will be 
reduced to a minority more ignominious than ever in numbers and 
more incoherent than ever in views. The country will have no 
option but to return an enormous majority in favour of a Ministry 
with which it is profoundly dissatisfied, and which it endures rather 
than supports because there is nothing better that can be put in its 
place. If Lord Salisbury’s successor could be appointed by plebiscite 
or referendum, there can be no doubt that his successor would be Lord 
Rosebery. 

There has never been a time when the political situation was 
regarded by the average man as more profoundly unsatisfactory in 
itself, or more difficult to alter except for the worse. No war in 
which we have been engaged has had less effect upon domestic 
politics in appearance or more in reality. There has been no over- 
throw of a Government. For once the Ministry has not even found 
it necessary to shed a member. A British Cabinet, in recent times, 
has generally shown a strong tendency to become as deciduous at 
the approach of war as a solitary sycamore in an autumn wind. 
But even the escape of the Cabinet as a whole from disaster has 
been less remarkable than the absence of the minor amenities 
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of resignation and reconstruction among Ministers. An outside 
observer, struck by the unenthusiastic but unanimous adherence 
of the Ministerialists and the country to the Cabinet, and by the 
still further decomposition and discredit of the Opposition, might 
well declare that the political situation, toward the end of the war, 
was the same as at the beginning, but confirmed. Everyone knows 
that such an outside view would be an absolute delusion, and that 
the difficulty of effecting improvement by any of the historic devices 
of party politics has alone prevented the nation from giving way to 
its impatience with a Government which has again and again been 
inept in its declarations and unfortunate in its courses, and has 
signally failed to utilise a memorable outburst of National en- 
thusiasm for the permanent advantage of the Empire. The war 
has checked party habit and sapped party attachments. It has 
shown the Cabinet again and again to be utterly out of touch with 
public opinion. In reality the position is like nothing so much as 
when the water has been tapped and drained away below the surface 
of a frozen lake, and the ice presents a smooth and steady surface 
until the moment before it crashes into the vacancy below. 

As the campaign draws near to its close, and the grave necessity for 
the fruitful resumption of political activity at home approaches, the war 
will be seen to have produced these most remarkable results: that the 
Liberal Party, as a party, has become impossible to the country ; 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government has been on the whole a singular 
disappointment ; and that for the future two men alone will count 
in public life—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery. The question 
for the country is whether, at an epoch when all party issues must 
be superseded by a national policy, the two statesmen above all 
others, whose services are most necessary and whose qualities are 
most complementary one of the other, are to work against each 
other or in common. On the one hand, is Mr. Chamberlain alone 
to be thought of as Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary, or as 
the real master of a Government in which personages like Mr. 
Balfour or the Duke of Devonshire, without a commanding national 
power or a European reputation, would hold these positions? Is 
Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, because of the decay of the 
Liberal Party, for whose mistakes, confusion, and want of present 
significance he is not responsible, but which he has done his best to 
remedy before abandoning it to its fate—is Lord Rosebery to be 
excluded for ever or indefinitely from power, and from that work of 
placing the Empire upon a business footing which he has been the 
first to urge upon the nation, and in which he is of all men living the 
fittest to engage ? No good object would be served by discussing the 
characters of statesmen as if they were not human. Ministers in a 
Cabinet are not the angels of the Sanctuary. The more Lord Rosebery 
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retires, the more conspicuous he becomes, while Mr. Chamberlain has 
never made any greater pretension to diffidence than public decency 
required. After Lord Salisbury’s retirement it is improbable that 
Mr. Chamberlain will really be willing to regard himself as the second 
person in the State—no matter who may hold that nominal eminence. 
But the prospect of being publicly analysed by Lord Rosebery is 
probably, of all anticipations, that which most makes Mr. Chamber- 
lain wince. Lord Rosebery is the only man whose unrivalled know- 
ledge of affairs and cynical experience of statesmen, whose psycho- 
logical insight and cruel refinement of phrase, would enable him to 
deal damagingly with Mr. Chamberlain. He is the only man who 
could cope adequately with Mr. Chamberlain without being coarse. 
So far these two have not fallen across each other. It cannot be 
long before they are thrown definitely into co-operation or conflict. 
When Lord Salisbury has once withdrawn from the scene, there is 
no doubt, in short, that Mr. Chamberlain, if he please, may be for a 
space the master of the Empire. This is irrespective of the possible 
results to the Empire. The first question is as to the kind of future 
the Colonial Secretary has mapped out for himself, and whether he 
cherishes the design, by no means as inadmissible now as it would 
have appeared even six months ago, of becoming and remaining the 
most powerful Minister of the Crown and, the chief architect of 
Imperial reconstruction. There is no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
claims, even to the Premiership, are now great; and apart from any 
question as to which party shall claim the precedence of possessing 
the figurehead of the Cabinet, it is beyond question that the Colonial 
Secretary has done infinitely more than any of his colleagues to earn 
and deserve the first place in office as well as in reality. No present 
colleague of Mr. Chamberlain upon the conclusion of the war can be 
his official superior except on sufferance. Now, Mr. Chamberlain as 
the managing director of the British Empire would appear at once 
in his true light as one of the most remarkable figures in political 
history, at the climax of a career scarcely less astonishing than that 
of Lord Beaconsfield himself. When the eighteenth century spoke 
of the “Great Commoner,” it only showed what it understood by 
oligarchy. Mr. Gladstone was equipped from the first with every 
advantage of nature and fortune except rank, and may be said to 
have been born upon the plane of high politics as truly as a Caven- 
dish or a Russell. Mr. Chamberlain is really “the commoner,” the 
characteristic politician of the Nonconformist middle-class, who 
has never been to Eton or Oxford, who graduated in provincial 
debating societies and municipal councils, who has worked his way 
upward from the obscure depths of the social strata, and from the 
layer immediately above that of the common people themselves, to 
the top of the State. The former mayor of Birmingham is no 
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unworthy candidate for the position of Prime Minister of England and 
first statesman of the British Empire—a position whose prestige is 
second only to that of the crowned heads, and whose real power is 
hardly less. The rise of Mr. Chamberlain has not only been achieved 
with less aids from circumstance and in the face of greater obstacles 
than in the case of Lord Beaconsfield himself, but he has left some- 
thing like a permanent mark upon the political structure of England 
at every stage of his career. His progress would be the most com- 
plete epitome of British politics from the Household Franchise Bill 
to the end of the century. With his cry at Sheffieldin 1874 of “ Free 
Church! Free Schools! Free Land! Free Labour!” he expressed 
the very transition from the old era of franchise reform and Non- 
conformist principles to that of social legislation. He became iden- 
tified with the Caucus, an institution bearing the same relation to 
the Carlton Club that democracy does to true Toryism. The Con- 
servatives denounced the new organisation as a step towards the 
Americanisation of our sacred institutions, and as an outrage upon 
the self-respect of free men; then they adopted it. The Caucus 
became universal, and Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of surprising 
changes since the introduction of wire-pulling upon a national scale, 
has always remained with Providence on the side of the best machine. 
This was Mr. Chamberlain’s work in the first five years of his public 
life upon the national stage. In the next five he became the patentee 
of the programme which was unauthorised but for the most part 
became law. In the third section of his political career Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action, above all, prevented Home Rule, defeated Mr. Gladstone, 
destroyed the Liberal Party, and inspired Tory democracy. It is 
now seen to be a problem whether by these exploits Mr. Chamberlain 
has not incidentally abolished the party system, and led to a modifi- 
cation of the whole historical method of English Government since 
1688, whose results, whether for mischief or for good, it is yet 
impossible to measure. 

Mr. Chamberlain represents another change in the atmosphere of 
English political life, more subtle but perhaps not less significant. 
As Pride and Prejudice is the most perfect novel, not the greatest, 
Mr. Chamberlain is not the greatest, but is the most perfect speaker, 
because most exactly adapting means to ends, who has ever ad- 
dressed the House of Commons. Under an Empire with a Parlia- 
mentary system governed by words but not by fluency, as is often 
foolishly said, Mr. Chamberlain is the unmatched exemplar of that 
new manner of speech, direct, mobile, incisive, which bears about 
as little relation to the old form of oratory as does a pocket knife 
toa paint brush. It has been partly the effect, but in its turn the 
cause, of a most suggestive change in the spirit of our political life. 
The new style, in which it is impossible that Mr. Chamberlain should 
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ever be excelled, is admirably adequate and wholly unfertilising. The 
Colonial Secretary’s sheer virtuosity in debate has no more connection 
of necessity with the highest faculties of thought and action than the 
powers of Paderewski. But they rule the scene. Mr. Chamberlain 
always vanquishes and never convinces. Yet he never rises to his 
feet on the floor of the House without making himself master of the 
ground he stands on. As a matter of fact, such an ascendency in the 
House of Commons, as complete in its efficiency though not as splendid 
in its method as was ever possessed by any man, is not merely power. 
It is supremacy; and Mr. Chamberlain will keep it. There is no 
more danger in his case than in that of Mr. Gladstone that he will 
ever be translated to the House of Lords, and in the House of 
Commons there is not the smallest sign of the appearance of any 
rival among the Opposition able to cross swords with him; there 
is not a figure on the Treasury Bench whose best efforts in a real 
crisis, when debate is a matter of earnest, not of play, do not appear a 
mere foil to the superb and deadly finish of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
exhibition. Five yearsago Mr. Chamberlain’s position in politics was 
already such as has usually been signalised by promotion to the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. He became Secretary for the 
Colonies instead, not altogether from absolute preference and to the 
not unnatural diversion of the slighter wits of Radicalism. The 
Colonial Secretary has used his nominally secondary office to an effect 
which has made the facetiousness of his opponents in 1895 look 
exceedingly foolish. If he had never done anything else, the promin- 
ence, to a large extent irrespective of the war, which Mr. Chamberlain 
has given in the work of Government to the connection between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country, would be sufficient of itself to leave 
a stamp upon the politics of the time, and to give Mr. Chamberlain 
a place among the small number of politicians—there are hardly more 
than half a dozen in half a century—of whom posterity will require 
some sort of portrait. Here, again, Mr. Chamberlain has been partly 
the quick interpreter and partly the pioneer of his time. But as the 
patentee of the Caucus, the Frankenstein who at the moment of the 
Home Rule disruption could paralyse the power of his own monster 
—as the prime mover of the social legislation calculated not to give 
a thin vote to the poor but to make democracy, like Jeshurun, fat— 
as the characteristic figure of the new Parliamentary school of con- 
versational debate—as the embodiment in his own person of the 
transition, it may be said, from the era of Nonconformist to that of 
National politics—as the statesman who has sprung more nearly from 
the ranks and life of the people than any other politician who ever 
attained equal power—Mr. Chamberlain has very likely claims to be 
regarded by history as the typical politician of the end of the century. 
To an unfriendly view Mr. Chamberlain’s principles, in their peculiar 
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sensibility to variation, seem to resemble nothing so much as his 
orchids, but the peculiar strength of inconsistency in this case is that 
it has fruitfully moved with the whole bent of a generation. It is 
not accurate, as Mr. Chamberlain sometimes allows himself to declare, 
that the Unionist alliance which owes its success to him has created 
“a truly National party.” That party cannot be truly called 
“ National ” against which 40 per cent. of the nation at least is certain 
to record its vote at any given moment. But it is a faet that the 
incorrigibly representative character, of which no amount of Radical 
opposition will succeed in depriving Mr. Chamberlain, makes him an 
indispensable factor in any National Cabinet deserving of the name. 
Upon Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation the war and the diplomacy 
which preceded it has had a peculiar effect. They have strengthened 
his position in some respects to a very remarkable degree. On the 
other hand, they have exposed his limitations. There is not the 
slightest doubt, and nothing but the most inveterate and undiscerning 
prejudice could refuse to recognise it, that Mr. Chamberlain in the 
last six months has shown a most remarkable ascent in the moral 
scale, and that he has appealed to the Nation with an elevation, 
dignity, and restraint of which he had never shown himself capable 
in the mere party conflicts of the past. The Leicester speech, with 
its painful note of vulgarity and insolence towards a country like 
France, which he supposes to be weak, and its more offensive effusive- 
ness towards the countries like Germany and America, which are 
powerful, was the last and most extraordinary outburst of the Colonial 
Secretary’s worst manner, than which no manner quite so bad has 
perhaps ever been possessed by a prominent member of a British 
Ministry. But Mr. Chamberlain, in his cool moments, is in the most 
absolute possession of himself, and learns more from his own faults 
than other men do from their neighbour’s virtue. There is hardly a 
fault Mr. Chamberlain possesses that he is not capable of mending 
when necessary, and it is probable that a performance so outrageous 
as the Leicester speech will mark in reality not the beginning of a 
blatant and alarmist habit of speech, which would make the Colonial 
Secretary impossible, but of a permanent improvement in his entire 
public manner. The great speech during the vote of censure which 
restored the Parliamentary position of the Government in a night, 
and the admirable expository performance upon the production of the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill, were distinguished not only by the 
familiar acuteness, dexterity, and force, by the wicked insight and 
remorseless probe for every weakness of his opponents and the forensic 
skill in presenting all the really strong points in his own case, but 
also by a breadth, compression, reticence, and ennoblement of lan- 
guage which he never showed before. It seems already a very long 
me since there was serious speculation on the opening of the Session 
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upon the possibility of a fall of the Government before the year 
should be far advanced. The performances of Mr. Balfour in the 
constituencies had been a revelation of abstracted feebleness and of 
astounding want of touch with the feelings of the country. But the 
Manchester speeches were no temporary aberration. There had always 
been a doubt as to the calibre Mr. Balfour might be found to possess 
in a crisis. The debate upon the vote of censure was the greatest 
Parliamentary opportunity of his life. Mr. Balfour was unequal to 
it, and with fitful flashes of his delightful faculty for light debate the 
leader of the House presented, on the whole, the spectacle of a states- 
man whose nerve had gone to pieces. Lord Salisbury’s assault upon 
the Treasury, when it was a question of clearing our territory from 
the enemy, and his exposure of the British Constitution as an 
explanation of our defeats in the field, completed the loss of credit, 
from which the Government has never really recovered. It was not 
until that moment that the full significance of Mr. Chamberlain was 
perceived by the country, when his calculated and concentrated 
moderation, the pith and vigour of his defence of the Government, 
the destructive analysis of the inconsistencies of the Opposition, 
proved him to be the only man in the Cabinet adequate to the situa- 
tion, and proved him also to possess something like greatness. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a word, showed what he had never shown before. 
He was tested by comparison with great events, and he prevailed. 
He had exhibited, once for all, his mastery over the House of 
Commons, not in a conventional full-dress debate, but in a national 
crisis. It would be shallow and mistaken to suggest that the dif- 
ference in Mr. Chamberlain of late has been a mere improvement of 
manner forced upon his characteristic courage and shrewdness by the 
necessity, which is to him always paramount, of not being beaten. 
That in itself would be no bad recommendation to the English people. 
But the case goes beyond this. The war has brought Mr. Chamber- 
lain a gain in moral force. It has left him a better and a bigger 
man. It has brought out the best in him, as in all the strong elements 
of the nation. Here, again, and in an admirable manner, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has shown himself the only man in the Cabinet who represents 
the spirit of the country. Ifthe weight of the House of Lords were 
not on the other side of the Unionist balance, the claims of Mr. 
Chamberlain to the reversion of the Premiership would make those 
of Mr. Balfour or the Duke of Devonshire kick the beam. 

But if it is not desirable that any member of the Cabinet should be 
the next head of a Cabinet in preference to Mr. Chamberlain, is it 
much more desirable that Mr. Chamberlain himself should be called 
and chosen? There can be little doubt of the answer. A Ministry 
governed by Mr. Chamberlain would give every promise of enterprise 
but very little of security. Apart from two offices, there is no post in 
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the Administration too high for Mr. Chamberlain to hold, and in the 
opinion of the country the higher the better. But the Nation is not 
yet prepared to see Mr. Chamberlain either Premier or Foreign 
Secretary. There is not the slightest necessity to enter into an 
elaborate analysis of the reasons which make the intrusion of Mr. 
Chamberlain in foreign policy as dangerous as his control of the 
House of Commons and domestic affairs is desirable and inevitable. 
The “ How is Mrs. Kruger ? ” wasa dazzling psychological revelation 
in its way, and it was also one of those things which the Empire 
cannct think of even after the lapse of time without feeling an 
irrational impulse to rub something away with a handkerchief. It is 
probably true that Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy with the Transvaal 
made war inevitable; it is a good thing that it did. The point is 
that the Colonial Secretary’s diplomacy was not intended to make 
war inevitable. It was carried on by Mr. Chamberlain in reality 
with a preternatural moderation and an exaggerated sense of res- 
ponsibility. The Machiavellian genius exerted with far-reaching 
duplicity to force the Boers into war existed nowhere but in the 
melodramatic imagination of Welsh members. Mr. Chamberlain 
was determined to exact some sort of real and effectual concession 
from the Boers, but he has almost frankly confessed in debate, and it 
is clear from the Blue Books, that until Sir Alfred Milner’s famous 
despatch forced the whole situation in South Africa Mr. Chamberlain 
had never thoroughly understood the question. The war took him 
in every way by surprise, as it did the Cabinet and the country at 
large. Otherwise the want of preparation would have been not a 
blunder on the part of the Government in general, but a special crime 
on the side of Mr. Chamberlain. 

For the purposes of the present argument the negotiations with the 
Australian delegates upon the Privy Council clauses of the Common- 
wealth Bill are an even more serious case in point. Amidst all the 
overpowering circumstances of Imperial enthusiasm at the time they 
ended in the immediate triumph of the Colonial Secretary and the 
permanent resentment of the delegates. This is exactly one of the 
matters in which it would be difficult to imagine a similar failure, 
for instance, on the part of Lord Rosebery. It would be no doubt 
as hard to fasten a definite charge upon Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy over the Australian dispute as to give a reason for the un- 
popularity of Dr. Fell. The impression remains. It is probably 
a question of manner. Mr. Chamberlain is, in short, adroit in debate 
and as maladroit in diplomacy. He does not possess the secret of 
the art. His manner, in ways of which he is unconscious, is an 
irritant, not a lubricant; and in his amiability his opponents are 
apt to dread something more alarming than his expostulations. 
Tf the style by which Mr. Chamberlain has raised up enemies unto 
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himself in the several Mr. Chamberlains of the principal Colonies in 
Australia served a fortunate purpose in the Transvaal by precipitating 
the issue in a controversy which could not really be settled except by 
war, the thought of the relations of this country with foreign Powers 
being influenced by the same incorrigible provocativeness is not one 
upon which the judicious mind can dwell with equanimity. But if 
the record of the Colonial Secretary upon high politics had been a 
virgin page up to the moment of the Leicester speech, that per- 
formance would have sufficed of itself to make Mr. Chamberlain 
impossible. It was hardly more effective in fanning gratuitous 
hatreds than in raising the most annoying embarrassments for 
Governments like those of Germany and America, who were 
reasonably friendly. Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy is not only sus- 
pected. The “ How is Mrs. Kruger?” style and the Leicester style 
have made his diplomacy, in foreign opinion, both suspected and 
ridiculous. 

These arguments would be conclusive against any other man. 
They are not so against Mr. Chamberlain. Throughout his career he 
has always risen to a set occasion even under the most unlikely cir- 
cumstances. The tact with which he received the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in Birmingham at an early stage in his career, and com- 
pletely disconcerted all malicious expectations, was symbolical of 
much that has occurred since. If the responsibility for the conduct 
of National affairs were thrown upon Mr. Chamberlain’s shoulders, 
now that he may be considered with the war to have emerged out of 
his rude apprenticeship to the new diplomacy, it is by no means im- 
possible or even improbable that he would begin to make surprising 
progress towards the acquisition of the consecrated idiom and de- 
portment of high international politics. These are the claims of the 
first man in the House of Commons to the place of Prime Minister 
and the leadership of the Empire. They are great even when the 
case against Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy is put at the highest by 
his opponents ; but great as they are, they are not admitted by his 
colleagues. If there were any prospect that Mr. Chamberlain would 
fill the vacancy upon Lord Salisbury’s retirement, Lord Salisbury 
would not retire at all. 

What is contemplated, as a matter of fact, by the members of the 
Cabinet is a very different arrangement. The consequence of the 
return of a vast Unionist majority at the General Election will be 
a Cabinet under Mr. Balfour. The result would be among the last 
that the country could intend to produce. There will no doubt be 
various incidental changes which would be regarded as desirable in 
themselves. Mr. Balfour, in succeeding to the Premiership, would 
be elevated to the House of Lords. Mr. Chamberlain would become 
in office, as well as in reality, the first man in the House of Commons— 
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a change which would be felt at once to be a great national gain, and 
would undoubtedly go far to strengthen the position of the Govern- 
ment. But for all popular purposes such a Cabinet, whether under 
the present First Lord of the Treasury or the Duke of Devonshire, 
would be regarded asa one-man Cabinet. Even the infinite charm 
of Mr. Balfour’s personality cannot remove the profound injury to 
his reputation created by the thin, cold, and wiredrawn ingenuities 
with which he shocked the sentiment of the country in the heat and 
stress of a humiliating and dangerous moment in the greatest national 
crisis of our time. It became apparent that those who had accused 
Mr. Balfour of being academic had hit a very real and unfortunate 
habit of mind. The lack of power and realism, of every sort of 
masculine energy and grasp, and the substitution for vertebral vigour 
and grip of the logic-chopping pettinesses and pedantic quiddities 
which have always been the weakness of Mr. Balfour’s habit, was 
one of these things which permanently affect reputation. Character 
is developed in action, as Goethe said, and it is also revealed in 
action. It is the action of a statesman in a crisis that makes or mars 
him. The performances in the House of Commons were far from 
improving Mr. Balfour’s position. Excited, distracted, quivering 
with nervous tension, his interventions in the opening phases of the 
debates at the commencement of the Session were as much below 
the level of the situation in dignity as in power; and the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whose qualities in debate can be inimitably effective 
aapon minor occasions, has never appeared at a more painful dis- 
advantage. The triumphant courage and skill with which Mr. 
Chamberlain went into action, and “broke the battle” upon the 
Opposition, made the contrast as memorable as damaging, and finally 
decided the relative places of the two men. The conviction left upon 
the country is that Mr. Balfour is not a strong man. He has the 
most winning personality in Parliament and, in some respects, the 
finest mind: when his characteristic felicity in light debate is at its 
best, the exquisite touch of his phrases, their irresistible delicacy, 
spirit, and mischief, are unsurpassed; and their disappearance from 
the ordinary life of the House will leave its members disconsolate. 
These things are delightful and fascinating amenities amid the in- 
expressible dulness of Parliamentary routine, likely to relapse, when 
the war is over, upon its most monotonous days. But popular 
memory takes no account of the entertaining unessentials of merely 
Parliamentary life, and popular confidence is never restored in a 
statesman who has failed in the greatest crisis of his time. When 
the brilliant success of nerve and readiness with which Mr. Balfour 
passed through the fiery furnace of the Irish Secretaryship is remem- 
bered, such a disappointment as the leader of the House of Commons 
gave the country, during the trying stages of the war, seems not only 
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singular but inexplicable. All that can be said is that no stimulus 
since has had upon Mr. Balfour an equal effect. It has Leen shown 
by the present crisis that great emergencies do not, in themselves, 
string up Mr. Balfour’s nerves to the highest pitch. He does not 
possess within himself the independent will and force which direct 
events; and at a time when Lord Salisbury himself has warned the 
country of the gloomy and threatening aspect of the future, when 
Mr. Chamberlain will be the only real driving force of the Cabinet, 
the Foreign Office will have passed out of the hands of the Prime 
Minister into the control of some successor destitute of popular con- 
fidence and European reputation, at the time above all others when 
these particular qualities in this special sphere are most vitally im- 
portant to the immediate future of the Empire. 

The feeling of the country and of the average man is that a 
Ministry from which the equipoise had been removed by Lord Salis- 
bury’s retirement—a Ministry under Mr. Balfour’s Premiership, with 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain as his associates—would 
be an unbalanced Cabinet, liable to alternate between spasms and 
paralysis; without sensitive insight and initiative, without diagnosing 
power or constructive administration—weak, above all, in diplomatic 
prestige. There is only one statesman who could supply these 
deficiencies. That statesman is Lord Rosebery. There never was a 
time when the services of a born Foreign Minister were more neces- 
sary to the Empire or desired by the people. That Minister would 
be Lord Rosebery. The profound conviction of the country is that 
this is no time for questions of party convention or of personal rela- 
tions to rule. It may be true that the Colonial Secretary and the 
ex-Premier are acutely aware of their mutual weaknesses, and that 
they are not conscious of being destined for each other by tempera- 
ment. But incompatibility of temperament is of little consequence 
when there is so complete a separation of functions. There could be 
no more obvious commonplace of political observation than that the 
qualities of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery seem created, by the 
providence that watches over the British Empire, to form the two 
clearly distinguished elements of a National Cabinet which would be 
equally great for purposes of internal organisation and external 
policy. Of such a combination nothing can supply the place. With 
Mr. Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer or Minister for War, 
and with Lord Rosebery at the Foreign Office, the succession of Mr. 
Balfour to the Premiership would not be a disappointment and might 
even be preferred. The fact remains, that if the country, instead of 
returning an enormous majority at the General Election to express 
an apparently overwhelming confidence in the Government, could 
declare its real mind as to the subsequent reconstruction of the 
Cabinet, it would recognise Mr. Chamberlain as the strongest states- 
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man to the Empire, but it would vote Lord Rosebery, by plebiscite, 
either into the Foreign Office or the Premiership. 

Why not ? 

Under ordinary circumstances the suggestion of such an omnibus 
Ministry, with Mr. Chamberlain as conductor and Lord Rosebery on the 
box, would be to every properly constituted party mind an absurdity 
too painful for laughter. But the circumstances are not ordinary. 
There is an instinct throughout the Empire that the use which may 
be made of the next few years of respite secured to us by the railway 
development of Russia and the naval reorganisation of Germany will 
be decisive of the future of England. We swore during the disasters 
of December that nothing would induce us to forget the lessons of the 
war, but there are not wanting signs already that the fervent fit has 
passed, and that the work necessary to place the Empire upon a 
business footing will hardly be undertaken by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers as this body is at present constituted. Lord Roberts 
has done his work somewhat too well for the complete awakening and 
permanent reform of national neglect. The return of the troops will 
be an intoxication, no doubt, but a sinister comparison must already 
have crossed some of our minds. Mr. Bodley has described how in 
the brightest days of the Second Empire the triumphal entry into 
Paris of the victors of Solferino and Magenta was the most inspiring 
event that modern France has seen. The immense exultation of 
Paris beheld in that episode the restoration of the military glory of 
France. But it was not the restoration. It was the end; and 
within hardly more than a decade afterwards French armies went out 
to Sedan and the great overthrow. The entry into Paris from Sol- 
ferino and Magenta was the return from the last victories. Its 
dazzle helped to make men blind. It was in the misuse of the years 
of peace which followed that the fall of France was decided. Just 
as elections are won in the committee-room, it is the fundamental 
maxim of German organisation that wars are won in peace. It was 
immediately after the last victories of France that Prussia began the 
work of military reorganisation which established in peace the supe- 
riority that had only to be exhibited in war. The Empire is unfit to 
cope with a European or Asiatic crisis. It is not even organised to 
hold its own in the modern struggle for existence which is only 
beginning to teach us what foreign competition means. The things 
that have been done in the green wood are nothing to what will 
be done in the dry. The Empire, in a word, is not “on a busi- 
ness footing.” The reorganisation of the German fleet, which will 
be in process after the return of the troops from Pretoria, will be 
carried out with a thoroughness as masterly as the strengthening 
of the army that went on quietly over the Rhine after the trium- 
phant military parade through the Paris of 1859. It is something 
less than idle to say that the German fleet will not be used against 
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England. It will be used against England if necessary, and mean- 
while good relations between the British Governments and the Kaiser 
will no doubt be preserved. 

The Empire has shown during the war that no people ever pos- 
sessed more of crude moral and physical force, and all the raw 
material of power. Nothing is needed but organisation, the years of 
patient preparation in peace for the crisis which must come. The 
effect of Lord Rosebery’s strange, sombre, thrilling oration in the 
House of Lords was ruined by the relief of Kimberley and the 
brilliant development of the campaign under Lord Roberts. But 
that speech, though infinitely less effective for Parliamentary pur- 
poses than Mr. Chamberlain’s, remains the only utterance of a 
statesman during the crisis capable of electrifying the imagination 
of Englishmen, the only note which Chatham would recognise as an 
echo of his own. It is pointed out that Lord Rosebery exaggerated. 
That is quite true. Chatham invariably exaggerated. But Lord 
Rosebery at least drew the moral that something was deeply wrong 
with a country, assailed on every side with malice and menace, whose 
nearest army was seven thousand miles away from its shores. Lord 
Rosebery at least saw some necessity for a considerable work of Imperial 
reconstruction. He was assailed with unusual unanimity by Ministers 
as a politician in a panic. Certain months afterwards Lord Salisbury, 
in his address to the Primrose League, practically repeats all the 
warnings of Lord Rosebery’s speech, but propounds an inimitable 
remedy of hisown. He suggested the formation of rifle clubs, and 
in due time a circular from the War Office prescribed these pills for 
the earthquake. This is not a Government, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire reminded us the other day, from which heroic measures are to 
be expected. Now that the anxiety of the war is removed, Ministers 
are returning with an extraordinary and almost mysterious unanimity 
to a purely domestic frame of mind: they regard it as their proper 
duty to stultify the Queen by re-irritating Ireland, and by assisting 
Mr. Redmond in reviving an agitation upon the old, weary, bitter, 
hopeless lines. All discontented people are reminded by the Duke 
of Devonshire that the original function of a Unionist Government 
was to give the country repose. 

Reform of other departments as well as the War Office, of the 
diplomatic and consular service; the reorganisation of the Army 
in a way that will leave the country in a condition of self-con- 
tained and unassailable security while its offensive forces are 
engaged abroad; the direction of popular education towards clear 
national aims; the linking up of the schools with the Volunteers ; 
the cleansing of the cities from the slums, and social legislation not 
upon the old grounds of sentimental politics, but upon the profound 
principle which Germany has taught the modern world, that self- 
elevation is the supreme means of self-preservation—these are the 
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outlines of a work as great as the statesmanship of a nation ever 
approached. It is a work which the combination of Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Chamberlain could accomplish, and which will be beyond the 
power of any other agency in politics. It is a work which no Cabinet 
without Lord Rosebery would have imagination enough to understand. 
It is a work which no Cabinet without Mr. Chamberlain would have 
force enough to execute. The party system may not be extinct, but 
it is in abeyance, and will remain so for the reason that politics are 
not now a question of abstract principles. They are a matter of 
management, and the real choice is between competence and folly. In 
the partnership of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain there could 
be- no conflict of principles, and there would be no more astonishing 
association of persons than the original conjunction between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury. It is in the interests of National 
statesmanship that the ex-Premier has ceased to be a party leader. 
Neither he nor any man can reconstruct the Liberal Party upon 
Imperial lines, for the gangway of the Opposition benches has become 
a profound fissure which no policy within the next seven years will 
bridge. But Lord Rosebery can carry with him a large body of 
public opinion at any time. The combination of the Colonial Secretary 
and the ex-Premier would create, as nothing else really could create, a 
National Cabinet, a National Party,a National policy. Mr. Balfour 
at the head of the banquet, with Lord Rosebery a face at the window 
—though Mr. Chamberlain should sit on the right hand—that would 
he a spectacle of the future less likely to edify the imagination of the 
Empire than to awake in democracy a strong desire to make the absent 
figure the master of the feast. That the born Foreign Minister, of 
whom the Empire never had greater need, should be indefinitely 
excluded from office by the dead hand of the defunct party system is 
a result with which, at such a time as this, the country will never be 
content. The issue in this and every other matter lies on the knees, 
not of the gods but of the Colonial Secretary. But in deciding 
against the alliance which would form the supreme security of 
Imperial interests, he must choose the personal conflict that will 
form the greatest danger to his own career. 


The next instalment of Mr. Gissing’s BY THE IONIAN SEA is unavoidably 
deferred to the July number. 
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